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PREFACE. 



It is hoped that the scenes and experiences described 
in the following pages may serve to give the reader 
a fairly faithful idea of what the sons and daughters 
of Great Britain have done, and are doing, in distant 
places of the earth. These narratives represent 
localities that do exist, and the pith of incidents 
that have occurred. They set forth the substantial 
truth, unspiced by sensationalism, and unconstrained 
by the rules of constructive art 

Should these annals find favour with the public, 
they may at some future time be continued, so as 
to depict the larger life and riper conditions of a 
British Colony in its later stages of development. 

It is only needful to add that any attempt to 
identify known or living persons with the names 
mentioned in these pages must of necessity be vain- 
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GEORGE LINTON: 



OR, THE 



FIRST YEARS OF AN ENGLISH COLONY. 



CHAPTER I. 



GOING FORTH. 



1: 



In these days of overcrowded homelands and migrant 
populations it may not be amiss to recount the ad- 
ventures of certain English colonists, who set sail 
from Plymouth early in January, i8 — . In most 
narratives of this kind that have hitherto been sub- 
mitted to the public, imagination more than reality 
has inspired the writers. My purpose is to set forth 
fact rather than fiction, so that those of my country- 
men and countrywomen who may think of settling 
in one or another of England's many dependencies, 
may, by reading of the experiences of these African 
forerunners, know a little of the life that lies 
before them. 

An east wind was gently blowing, and a thin veil 
of grey cloud covered the sky, when two boats put 
off from the jetty-stairs of the fine old town. Both 
were full of passengers and luggage. In one sate two 
bright lads of twenty-three or thereabouts, setting out, 
boSi literally and figuratively, on their first voyage 
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2 GEORGE LINTON. [chap. 

in life. George Linton was tall, broad-shouldered, 
and fair, with crisp yellow locks, and eager, restless 
eyes. Sydney Marsdin, his companion, was of middle 
size, and darker both in hair and eye, with a resolute 
head set on resolute shoulders — altogether such an 
one as you might safely say would find no privation 
unendurable, nor any difficulty too great to be 
grappled with. Neither was accompanied by friends, 
though the momentary silence of both was suggestive 
of recent partings. 

" Syd," at last said the other, when the boat was 
well out in the bay, and the flutter of white hand- 
kerchiefs upon the shore was no longer easily dis- 
tinguishable — "Syd, you and I have none but each 
other now. Dear old dad, I never knew he was half 
so fond of me as he seems to be." And the blue 
eyes, usually so merry, were not altogether dry as 
they looked wistfully shoreward. 

His friend seemed less inclined to express his 
feelings, to judge by his failure to reply at once. He 
too gazed back towards the green, pleasant shore, from 
which so many of its sons and daughters drift daily 
outward. Though an orphan, and little used in life 
to domestic relationships, he had left behind one or 
two warm hearts, who were all the more precious, 
perhaps, from their rarity within the orbit of his 
experience. He did not speak until near the ship 
they were bound for, when, turning round to George, 
he put both hands on his shoulders, and said — 

" George, if you or I should by any mischance 
quarrel, which we are pretty sure to do, let us vow 
that not a night shall pass without an explanation." 

" All right, old fellow, that's a bargain. By Jove, 
what a pretty girl ! " 

Easily distracted, his eyes were resting on the other 
boat. It was crowded with a family party, whose 
members were embarrassed by a host of appurtenances, 
from huge brass-bound trunks to a most comfortable 
looking cat, by no means alarmed at the aquatic 
prospect before it. There were an elderly couple, of 
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respectable appearance and dejected countenances, 
both being already past the prime of life, and little 
fitted, seemingly, for the rough work of the emigrant. 
A slim, brown-haired girl of seventeen, and a younger 
one of fifteen, sate opposite, while in the bows of 
the boat were perched two ruddy boys, also in their 
teens, who looked as happy in their new experiences 
• as the rest of their party looked downcast. To their 
buoyant minds the future presented no picture less 
delightful than a medley of Robinson Crusoe, Master- 
man Ready, and the Swiss Family Robinson. The 
losses which had ruined and crushed their father, 
sending him abroad in middle age to begin life afresh 
in a distant land, were but the glad heralds of a new 
and glorious career to those young and sanguine 
natures. 

The good ship Bristol rode quietly at anchor, with 
her sails drooping ready for departure ; a fleet of 
boats besetting her steep sides, and a Babel of dis- 
cordant sounds pervading her big bulk. She was a 
large old-fashioned Indiaman, of a thousand tons, 
chartered at a cheap rate by the great schemer under 
whose auspices she and many like her were being 
despatched to the British colony of Natal in Southern 
Africa. That little-known land had only just become 
an English settlement, and Mr. Thomas Henry 
Chiselworth had floated a magnificent project for the 
colonization of its unpeopled acres. Having secured 
a grant of land from the local government, he had 
offered to all approved applicants a free passage and 
twenty acres of rich African soil, blest with innumer- 
able capabilities, for the small equivalent of £10 
sterling per adult head. When the ingenious deviser of 
this scheme had described on many public platforms 
in glowing words the attractions and resources of the 
southern paradise, quite a mania to share in its 
felicities took hold of the British mind. To persons 
who had been smitten by the financial disasters 
preceding that period, the chance of being able to 
carve out new fortunes in a country so endowed by 
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4 GEORGE LINTON. [chap. 

nature with every possible charm, and every ima- 
ginable resource, was much too alluring to be re- 
sisted. Only the week before most of the people 
on board the Bristol had listened enraptured to the 
fervid periods and fascinating descriptions of the great 
benefactor. 

"There, ladies and gentlemen," said the large- 
hearted Chiselworth, " is the future Britain of the 
south — nay, a Britain with all, and far more than, the 
attractions of the fatherland, but with none of her 
miseries and misfortunes. There, earth and climate 
are so genial and so generous that two crops of every 
cereal product grow readily. There, the ' atmosphere 
is so soft and balmy that even the shelter of a tent 
is scarcely necessary, while it is at the same time so 
healthful and restorative that the sick are healed and 
the dead live. All the evils of life in this worn old 
land are tl^ere unknown. No doctor's bill menaces the 
household ; no tax-gatherer obtrudes his hateful pre- 
sence ; no rags, nor beggary, nor squalor offend the 
senses. All is happy, peaceful, and serene. Under 
his own vine and fig-tree — lord of his own manor — 
the settler can look around on the unincumbered 
inheritance of his children, and think with regret of 
the toiling and hungering millions of his fellow 
countrymen, who, less wise than he. still cling to 
their cruel home." 

A few specimens of natural products gave force and 
reality to these vivid representations. Gigantic grains 
of Indian corn, blocks of anthracitic coal, hollow gourds, 
and enormous beans were gazed at with a species of 
awe by the much-believing people, who hoped soon 
to be renewing life amongst these marvels of the 
southern world. Natal was so new a field for the 
enterprise of a daring adventurer, there were so few 
to correct or to contradict, that the ingenious Chisel- 
worth might safely give the reins to his exuberant 
imagination when describing the conditions of the 
African Eden. 

Of the two hundred souls on board the Bristol there 
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were few that had not come under the glamour of 
the enchanter. It is true that the seven days* voyage 
down Channel had done much to dispel the charm. 
The magnificent accommodation promised to the 
passengers had yet to be realised. In neither the 
first nor second cabins, nor yet in the steerage, had 
the conditions of the circulars been fulfilled. Incipient 
tendencies to grumble were, however, kept in check 
by timely concessions, and by profuse assurances 
that all would be well as soon as the ship was fairly 
out of the Channel. 

Pen fails to depict the confusion and disorder that 
reigned throughout the departing vessel. Overhead 
there was a mighty flapping of sails, rattling of 
blocks, and clattering of ropes, mixed with the shouts 
of the officers and the rough responses of the men. 
On deck, boxes, sacks, and packages of every kind 
were jumbled up with men, women, and children 
swarming vaguely over all. Below, through the 
yawning hatcliways, glimpses of a seeming Pande- 
monium were caught. The after portion of the ship, 
between decks and below the poop, was skirted on 
either side by a row of roughly put-up cabins, be- 
tween which ran a table flanked by two backless 
benches, the whole being innocent of paint, and 
already redolent of dirt. This was the second cabin, 
improperly so called. Beyond that was another long 
compartment with a wider area down the centre, each 
side being occupied by a double row of sleeping 
berths set apart for married people, between whose 
narrow beds and publicity only a curtain, and not 
always that, intervened. This was the steerage. 

When the two boats reached the ship, dinner was 
just over in these lower regions. To sensitive nerves 
the scene was horrible. Such nameless messes ; such 
commingled stenches ; such an uproar of pots and 
pans in the act of being washed up ; such groans 
and cries from the inner berths ; such a vision of 
hot, dirty, and cross-grained faces pervading the 
gloom, made up a spectacle of wretchedness, enough 
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in itself to prevent anyone from emigrating. Things 
are managed better in these days than they were 
then, and you could not be ten minutes on board 
the Bristol without feeling that if her accommo- 
dation was cheap, it was also nasty. 

To the young men, however, the excitement of the 
scene atoned for its darker aspects, which, in fact, 
they were scarcely able to appreciate, as cabin pas- 
sengers who had paid high for the more spacious 
surroundings and more liberal dietar>' of the poop. 
The Dimsdales, likewise, were exempt from the 
miseries experienced below. Their cabins were 
already fitted out for them — ^their bags nailed up, 
their hooks fixed, their boxes secured, their lamps 
suspended. Henceforward throughout the voyage 
they had nothing to do but to eat their meals, and 
kill their idle time as best they might. 

Not so in the second cabin. There self-help was 
the only motto recognised. The passengers had not 
only to accept their food in a raw and novel state, but 
they had to cook it for themselves. Many of them 
were persons to whom the economy of a kitchen 
was as mental philosophy to a savage. To such, the 
piles of sugar, flour, potatoes, preserved meats, and 
other provisions were the symbols of a heart-breaking 
problem. There were the elements of food, but how 
to combine them in nutritive and edible forms was 
a question yet unsolved. 

Look around for a moment. There, midway, stand 
a jolly couple, Mr. and Mrs. Joffins, not unused at 
home to creature comforts, but disposed on the whole 
to make the best of matters. Though a well-to-do 
grocer in more prosperous days, Mr. Joffins has taken 
rather kindly to the functions of cook, which he pur- 
sues diligently and obediently, under the instructions 
of his didactic spouse. 

" Do you know, Mr. Chubb," said the good old soul 
to a comical looking man in spectacles opposite, 
"it's perfectly astonishing to me, it is, how Joffins 
manages to cook as he does. He's a mind fit for 
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anything, that he has. Now would you beh'eve that 
that there loaf is half of it potatoes, and as good bread 
as you could wish to taste ? — as you shall know for 
yourself, if you'll take a bit of it." 

Passing by the blushing Joffins, who confesses that 
he has not studied Dr. Kitchener for nothing, .we come 
to a cabin occupied by three fine lads, the eldest 
being perhaps twenty-two. Robert, Alfred, and 
Charles Bryant are the sons of a widow, who even 
now sits disconsolately on the hard bench before her 
boys' little state-room. 

"Ah, my dears," says the sad-faced lady, for such 
she is, despite her plain attire, " I little thought when 
your uncle took your passages that this was the kind 
of place you would have to live in. Why, it's worse 
than the inside of a workhouse." 

** No, mother, no, don't you believe it," said the 
eldest; "we shall be as jolly as possible when once 
we're out at sea. We have a mess all to ourselves, lots 
to eat, and a famous little house of our own. It's 
grand, I expect, to what we may look for in Natal. 
Wait till we have been out there two years, and got 
a snug home for you and Mary, and you will bless the 
day we set foot on board the Bristol, Besides, if we 
strong fellows can't stand a little roughing, how can 
these poor women } " And he pointed opposite, 
where a sickly-looking man sate by a brisk little wife 
who was attending to two young children — a girl of 
twelve and a boy of ten. These were the Bodens, 
bound to Natal in search of health for the con- 
sumptive father. 

The widow, cheered by her son's brave words, 
looked pitifully at the invalid, whose feebleness 
seemed so wretched in contrast with the strength and 
heartiness of her sons. Time was getting short, how- 
ever, and what she had must be given to these boys 
of hers, the pride and hope of her solitary age, going 
forth with scanty purses, but stout hearts, and above 
all a mother's influence around them, to fight with 
the world, the flesh, and the devil, in that far-off* 
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barbaric land. Nor was their cheeriness more than 
a sham, for in the throat of each a great choking 
lump seemed ready at any moment to stifle speech. 
They had been good sons of a good mother, and 
that moment of parting was their first experience 
of grief 

Hours slipped away. Four o'clock came, and all 
boats were ordered off. Medical officers had been on 
board ; commissioners had inspected the ship; parsons 
had distributed Bibles and tracts ; the last supplies of 
water had been taken in. Over the side they went, 
fathers, mothers, brothers, sisters, and friends. The 
widow went, veiled and weeping, down the ladder, and 
her boys, all care of manliness foi^otten, watched her 
boat go shoreward with streaming eyes. Nor did 
one honest soul on board think the worse of them 
for the outburst Theirs was perhaps the worst case, 
as the others had mostly got through their partings 
at Gravesend. George Linton, however, kept his 
glasses to his eyes an unconscionably long time 
while looking at the shore, although it was a well- 
known impossibility that any glimpse of friend there 
could thus be seen. 

Six o'clock struck, and the steam-tug, last relic of 
the old, old world, left the Bristol's side. From her 
deck a band played ** Home, Sweet Home " in a way 
which, though wretched in a musical sense, was not 
without its pathos. Then, through the twilight, as 
the great ship moved through the water, rose cheer 
on cheer, a last token from the people in the tug to 
their departing countrymen — a last farewell from the 
outward-bound to the land and the hearts they were 
leaving. And thus, with sail all set, and the wind 
at her back, the emigrant ship left Old England 
behind her. 



CHAPTER 11. 



SPEEDING SOUTH. 



Midwinter though it was, a rare spell of hard north- 
east winds sped the Bristol bravely on her course. A 
fortnight later she sailed slowly past the great Peak 
of Teneriffe. The night before nearly every eye on 
board had rested curiously on a faint dark patch 
rising vaguely above the southern horizon. When 
morning dawned the grey cone of the mountain rose 
high ahead. As daylight quickly grew a yellow glow 
lit up the pallid summit, albeit the dim circle of the 
sea was still veiled in gloom. The glow crept down- 
ward rapidly, bringing into view the dark forms of 
dragon-trees and pines, and casting into shadow the 
gorges and the rifts that marred the bare front of the 
mountain. At last the red sun showed large over the 
waters, and the whole island seemed aflame. 

As the day wore on the ship drew nearer and the 
mountain seemed to rise higher. It was a marvel to 
most on board. People who had seen in their lives 
nothing higher than St. Pauls dome, or Primrose 
Hill, gazed with something akin to fright upon 
that towering rock springing at one bound eleven 
thousand feet from the sea's level. 

The lads on board were in raptures. Here was 
their first glimpse of the great world they were 
plunging into. And such a glorious picture to re- 
member as their introductory experience of foreign 
soil ! Towards evening the vessel came close to the 
port of Teneriffe, and the captain, being minded to 
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give his passengers a treat, agreed to cast anchor 
there until the day following. 

For once in their lives the Portuguese officials were 
obliging, and came off quickly to inspect the vessel 
Their dark faces and languid forms reposing beneath 
the gay little awnings stretched over the boats astern; 
the hornlike stems of these brightly-painted skiffs; 
the shrill tones and wild gestures of the boatmen ; 
were all revelations of the marvellous south to the 
untravcUcd emigrants. Fortunately for them the 
Bristol's bill of health was as clean as it could be, 
and pratique was at once granted. Most of the 
cabin passengers then swarmed ashore. George 
Linton and his friend went with the Dimsdales. 

Friendships form and fructify with rare rapidity at 
.sea. On board ship, if people have any affinities 
whatever, they cannot fail to be drawn together. 
Between young men barely out of their teens and 
young maidens in their teens such affinities may be 
prc-assumed. In watching the changes of the ocean 
and in scanning the aspects of the skies, mutual 
sympathies are easily aroused. George Linton has 
already been credited with a warm heart and a 
susceptible nature. In Margaret Dimsdale he found 
congenial qualities. To both th^ wonders of the 
deep were equally new. To both the deck was the 
only attractive or even tolerable resort. George 
forgot he was but a land-lubber, and took upon 
himself the task of mentor. He was astonished to 
find how quickly all his nautical reading came back 
to him under the influence of those sympathetic eyes. 
He took to much intercourse with the forecastle, and 
made friends with the sailors there. Thus he soon 
picked up the rudiments of seaman's knowledge, and 
palmed his new acquirements off as the result of his 
own observations and experience. A fortnight of 
such acquaintanceship had made it very clear to his 
mind that in the far African home he was going to 
make, the form of Margaret Dimsdale must be a 
central figure. 



CHAPTER II. 



SPEEDING SOUTH. 



Midwinter though it was, a rare spell of hard north- 
east winds sped the Bristol bravely on her course. A 
fortnight later she sailed slowly past the great Peak 
of Teneriffe. The night before nearly every eye on 
board had rested curiously on a faint dark patch 
rising vaguely above the southern horizon. When 
morning dawned the grey cone of the mountain rose 
high ahead. As daylight quickly grew a yellow glow 
lit up the pallid summit, albeit the dim circle of the 
sea was still veiled in gloom. The glow crept down- 
ward rapidly, bringing into view the dark forms of 
dragon-trees and pines, and casting into shadow the 
gorges and the rifts that marred the bare front of the 
mountain. At last the red sun showed large over the 
waters, and the whole island seemed aflame. 

As the day wore on the ship drew nearer and the 
mountain seemed to rise higher. It was a marvel to 
most on board. People who had seen in their lives 
nothing higher than St. Paul's dome, or Primrose 
Hill, gazed with something akin to fright upon 
that towering rock springing at one bound eleven 
thousand feet from the sea's level. 

The lads on board were in raptures. Here was 
their first glimpse of the great world they were 
plunging into. And such a glorious picture to re- 
member as their introductory experience of foreign 
soil ! Towards evening the vessel came close to the 
port of Teneriffe, and the captain, being minded to 
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Of all the happy throng none were happier than 
the three young Bryants. On economical grounds 
they had not at first thought of landing, but the 
attraction overcame their prudence. Once ashore 
they did their best to get the most for their outlay. 
They traversed the streets, explored the markets, 
in.spected the shops, and clomb the hills. As the 
day advanced Charles, the youngest, was taken off 
by George Linton, who proposed to make a longer 
excursion beyond the suburbs. The other two lads 
meanwhile proceeded to do a little shopping on their 
own account. After much consideration they had 
resolved to invest in a basket for their mother, having 
agreed to pinch their personal expenditure in order 
to justify the extravagance. They had looked into 
one or two shops, and rejected a host of baskets, 
when the eye of Robert, the eldest, was caught by 
fcome fruit — oranges, apples, and peaches — exposed 
for .sale at a street corner. These fragrant delicacies 
.Hccmed to suggest a graver train of thought. His 
foot halted, his brow contracted, and at last he 
said, — 

" I say, Alfred, don't you think mother would 
rather we bought some of those for the poor Bodens 
than get her a basket ? Just fancy how Mr. Boden 
would enjoy a little fruit." 

Here it should be remarked that between the 
Bodens and their opposite shipmates, the Bryants, 
a familiar acquaintanceship had fast ripened. Boys 
who have been brought up by good mothers take 
naturally to warm-hearted matrons, and these lads 
were not long in casting their regards upon the 
cheery and brave-hearted little lady opposite. The 
actual intimacy began thus: — In the second cabin, 
passengers were divided into " messes," each having 
its regular share of rations served out in common. 
The Bodens had been allowed to form a " mess " of 
their own, and duly received the day after departure 
their allowance of flour, preserved meats, biscuits, 
potatoes, and other necessary commodities and con- 
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diments. Mr. Boden was a poor curate driven to 
seek a warmer climate in quest of health. For all 
practical purposes of help he was useless, his pride 
combining with his feebleness to render him incapable. 
His wife, though an educated lady, was a courageous 
woman, and at once faced fearlessly the strange 
penalties of her new position. With her own hands 
she tied the potatoes in a net, bearing on a wooden 
label the number of their mess, and compounded as 
best she might a savoury dish out of the untempting 
materials before her. Noting what her neighbours 
did, she bore these in her soft little hands — so soon 
to be hardened by rough usage — up to the deck, and 
waited her turn at the cook's galley to have them 
disposed of in the yawning coppers of that reeking 
den. What she suffered at this moment her own 
tongue only could have told, for her face never 
showed it. Robert Bryant, however, standing by, 
on a like errand, was struck by the incongruity of 
her presence amidst such surroundings, imagined his 
own mother in like circumstances, and with no little 
shamefacedness besought her to let him undertake 
the disposal of her potatoes in the steaming stove. 
As he was clearly in earnest and she was inwardly 
disgusted, her compliance was not hard to exact. 

This little incident was the beginning of a fast 
friendship. Day after day the boys vied with each 
other in rendering helpful service to their neighbours. 
Mrs. Boden never went to the galley again. The 
Bryants fetched and carried for her ; saw after her 
rations, got her boxes out of the hold, and played 
with the children. For some time the pale sickly 
clergyman, when he was out of his berth, which was 
not often, seemed inclined to resent as intrusive im- 
pertinences the kindly offices of the boys, but even 
he in time gradually yielded to the influences of their 
quiet sympathy. 

So, not without many regrets, Robert Bryant 
determined to forego the basket, and to buy the 
fruit. His more selfish brother was disposed to 
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protest against the wrong done to his mother, but 
his opposition was overborne and the oranges were 
carried off in triumph to the distant ship. They 
were too much for the obduracy of the invalid. 
Only those who have been at sea under like con- 
ditions can estimate the value of such a gift. 
Although by no means given to tears, Mrs. Boden's 
eyes were moist when she saw her husband's eager 
gaze at the juicy joys. 

Dark shadows had fallen from the mountains, and 
their brows were glowing under the sun's last rays 
when the anchor was lifted and the sails were set 
again. Then it was that Bryant became aware that 
his youngest brother, Charlie, and George Linton had 
not come aboard again. One by one the other parties 
had been rowed off, and amidst the excitement of 
comparing notes, displaying purchases, and recounting 
experiences, the absence of these two was not noticed. 
Now all was consternation. The Bristol was once 
more under way, and having got his papers, the 
captain was not disposed to run the gauntlet of 
Portuguese officialism again. Robert's self-reproaches 
were bitter and many as he thought of the solemn 
promise he had made his mother, that he would be 
a second father to her youngest and her Benjamin. 
A nice fulfilment he had made of his charge : letting 
the boy slip out of his hands on the very first 
opportunity. What to do he knew not. Fain would 
he have gone ashore, albeit by so doing the chances 
of their new career would be wrecked. But to do 
so without the captain's help was impossible, and 
that cool seaman suggested that in George Linton's 
company the lad could come to no harm. This was 
no solace to Robert. He felt guilty of a vile breach 
of trust. His mother, who as yet represented to 
him the highest human aims, would lose all confidence 
in him, while the thought of his brother's grief at 
being thus left stranded on a foreign shore was 
intolerably painful. 

Nor was he the only one made wretched by this 
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mischance. Sydney Marsdin, cool though he was 
by nature, felt strangely agitated by this sudden 
separation from his friend, and rushing up to where 
Margaret Dimsdale was sitting by the ship's side, he 
said — 

" Well ! we shan't see Mr. Linton again." 

"What!" 

The large grey eyes gazed in startled astonishment 
at him. 

*' He's left behind." 

This time the fringed lids fell suddenly, the bright 
cheek turned pale, the hands clutched convulsively 
the ship's rail. 

Marsdin looked both surprised and instructed. 
New light dawned upon him. He sate down by 
the trembling form, took the twitching hand in his, 
and explained more gently the real position of affairs. 
In a few minutes Margaret lifted her eyes, glanced 
first at Sydney, and then at the dim island, and 
ended by rushing below. 

The young man's thoughts were evidently dis- 
tracted from his own concern, and he spent an 
hour or two pacing the deck in no little perplexity. 
Tender passions had not stirred his nature so far, 
and the sudden disclosure of sentiment on the part 
of the girl below, seemed to his inexperienced mind 
a matter of greater moment than perhaps it was. 

Thus passed the night — Robert remained on deck ; 
Margaret Dimsdale tossed sleeplessly in her berth; 
Sydney smoked furiously over the taffrail. Mean- 
while the wind fell, and the sails flapped drowsily 
against the masts. Dawn was just faintly breaking, 
when out of the gloom on the landward side a voice 
was heard calling.. The watch listened and the sound 
was repeated. Responsive shouts were sent back. 
Nearer and nearer the voices came. Oars splashing 
were heard. A black shape neared them through the 
darkness, and in two minutes more George Linton 
was grasping his friend's hand, while Robert Bryant 
had his arm round his brother's neck. 
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They had wandered up and up the hills reckless of 
time as Linton's wont was, until the growing dark- 
ness warned them to turn back. Then they lost 
their way and only reached the town after midnight. 
Thoroughly aroused to the inconveniences of his 
position, and especially anxious to give Charlie back 
to his brothers, George Linton had knocked up a 
boatman and offered high payment for a row to sea. 
He was assured that the quest was fruitless, but his 
impetuous nature overcame all scruples, and for three 
hours past they had been rowing in search of the 
ship. 

The news spread fast through the ship and caused 
universal joy ; it penetrated with strange rapidity to 
Margaret's cabin. What effect it produced there 
cannot easily be told, as the fair young occupant 
made no appearance at breakfast, and was excep- 
tionally demure during the rest of the day, when 
at last she did emerge : Linton in his heart felt hurt 
by her apparent indifference to his return. 



CHAPTER III. 



THE EMIGRANTS AT SEA. 



It is my purpose in this narrative to set forth the 
experiences of certain colonists rather than the history 
of a voyage ; therefore will I not do more than give 
three scenes which may serve to show how these 
outward-bound people fared on board the Bristol, and 
how the relations of a few amongst them assumed 
intimacy and significance. 

The stout old ship has rolled on to the line. 
There have been calms, when the heated deck, 
crowded with panting and sweltering forms, has 
seemed cropped with naught but discomfort and dis- 
content Below, stink and suffocation ; on deck, sun- 
glare and squabbles. At these times wind was the 
only thing prayed for, and two hundred pairs of eyes 
swept the horizon hourly in quest of clouds that 
never came. There have been squalls — tornadoes 
from the steamy African shore — when amidst the 
roar of winds, the roll of thunder, the blaze of light- 
ning, and the rush of rain, pale women, erst groaning 
at the calm, longed fearfully for a pause in the strife 
of storm. 

There have likewise been other sources of dis- 
quietude. To some extent habit may have taken the 
edge off the novelty of prevalent discomfort, but it 
has also so familiarized the art of grumbling that 
many of the passengers seem to live only to complain. 
They have, so they say, been wretchedly deceived 

C 
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and cheated. The " liberal dietary " promised them 
in black and white before leaving, has proved entirely 
fabulous. Preserved meats, when opened, have been 
foul and rotten. Potatoes have gone bad. Biscuits, 
ever hard as brick, begin to get weevily. Bacon is 
rancid ; butter is naught but noisome oil. Even the 
water is so bad as to be barely drinkable, and so 
scarce that the daily allowance has already been 
reduced. 

There have been quarrels between passengers and 
passengers, sometimes ending in a fight. There have 
been quarrels between passengers and the steward; 
passengers and the sailors, passengers and the cook. 
As the captain, who at any rate is innocent of all 
these wrongs, paces the poop, angry eyes follow him, 
and muttered curses fly towards him. Being the 
head and centre of authority, he is the natural butt 
of all the social anarchy that reigns and seethes 
below. 

Mrs. Joffins's serene temper has been sorely tried 
on several occasions, but it still rises superior to the 
manifold aggravations of life on shipboard. The 
more she is put out the more she moralises, and 
expounds her favourite maxim that all things are for 
the best. 

The winds are howling and the seas are raging 
around the storm-tossed vessel. She has run her 
westward course, and is now beating to the eastward, 
through the great Southern Ocean, against adverse 
gales. Her foretopmast has gone and dragged the 
maintop-gallantmast with it. Sails are splitting, ropes 
are flying, voices are bawling. On deck, all is wreck 
and confusion. Huge waves lash the ship's side, sweep 
over her bulwarks, and force their way through the 
hatchways. Below, all is fright and misery. Cooking 
is almost out of the question, as the water finds its 
way into the galleys, and does its best to put the 
fires out. Rations have run short, the mates being 
too busy to serve them out. As the vessel lurches 
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from side to side, or pitches headforemost, as though 
she were a live thing in a fit, every loose article and 
package bangs and crashes about, until one begins 
to think that the centre of gravity is all a figment, 
and that earth has irrecoverably lost its balance. 

These are but the sounds and movements of in- 
animate things. Far more wretched are the groans, 
the screams and cries of the passengers themselves. 
A dim gloom pervades the long and narrow dungeon, 
or saloon, falsely so-called. The hatches being 
battened down, the atmosphere of the place is 
intolerably foul and oppressive. Silent men sit 
brooding on the benches, and many of the women 
sit by them bemoaning their condition, and chattering 
vaguely so as to distract themselves from the pre- 
vailing terrors of the storm. 



Perhaps the little cabin occupied by the Bodens 
was the centre of misery on board that most miserable 
ship. Mr. Boden had suffered much from the pri- 
vations and annoyances of the voyage, and these 
crowning discomforts threatened to be too much for 
his worn-out body and his much-vexed spirit. He 
was by nature one of those rather selfishly inclined 
men whose happiness depends on certain trifling 
gratifications — certain common-place enjoyments — 
which were all inaccessible at sea. Bereft for two 
days of cooked food, pent up in a stifling state-room, 
if such a bare and wretched den deserved the name, 
racked in every nerve by the confusion and uproar 
around, the poor clergyman lamented his existence 
and longed for death. His brave little wife at times 
felt prompted to join in a like wish, until she saw or 
heard her children, and then her courage returned and 
her energy revived. 

What the parson wanted was stimulant in some 
form — wine, beer, or spirits — and that was just what 

C 2 
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he. as a second-class passenger, could not get Lime- 
juice could be had in plenty, but naught more generous 
was forthcoming for the use of the proicribed victims 
between decks. The doctor said that he was strictly 
prohibited from supplying liquor to either the second* 
class or the steerage passengers, and in fact there was 
none to supply, except it might be in the way of 
mere medicament This ^-as not what Mr. Boden 
needed. A teaspoonful of wine every three hours 
would have made little impression upon him. He 
was languishing under spare diet and noisome water. 

" It's no use, Mary, I can't touch it," he feebly said, 
as his wife offered him a pannikin full of water — they 
had no crocket}- — slightly flavoured with ginger. 
" It's no use, I must give it up, and the sooner I go 
the better." With a weary sigh he turned his face 
towards the ship's side, through which the surging 
and the pounding of the waves were heard in horrid 
discord. 

He was in the upper berth. She had to stand on 
a box in order to see and tend him, and.it was no 
easy matter to keep her footing while the vessel rolled 
and pitched so. Putting her head wearily down on 
the rough plank which shut in the berth, the good 
creature, for the first time since they had sailed, wept 
Querulous and troublesome though he was, she dearly 
loved this feeble invalid. They had known merrier 
times and days of romance in green old England 
before age had taught, and care had come to them. 
Her buoyant mind, ever ready to look hopefully at 
things, had got to believe that in the sunny land 
of their adoption the pleasures of the past might be 
renewed, and prosperity be found in a new home and 
amidst new scenes. Misled and bamboozled, they 
had taken second-class passages in the Bristol^ ex- 
pecting fondly — though very irrationally — the comforts 
of a steamship at an absufd cost. And now all these 
hopes and expectations had been utterly quenched 
by the overwhelming realities of a position and of 
experiences, wholly foreign to both of them. 
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It was not the wa)' of this lady to waste words 
in vain repinings. When other women would have 
been frantic, she was thoughtful and considerate. 
Leaving the cabin, she sate down outside and pon- 
dered the situation. Here was her husband dying 
for want of a little wine. How could this want be 
supplied ! 

"Do let me help you, Mrs. Boden." 

The kindly, though boyish voice, came like a sound 
from paradise. Her face had told its tale, and Robert 
Bryant yearned to be of some use to the woman who 
reminded him of his mother. She told him her need. 
His face fell as he realised the desperateness of the 
situation. Food he might have compassed, water he 
might have found, service he would but too gladly 
have rendered, but wine was beyond his reach. 

Suddenly, a bright thought flashed across him. 
Fearful of failure, however, he kept it to himself; 
told Mrs. Boden that he would do his best, and, 
leaving her startled by the abruptness of his departure, 
went on deck. 

Not so easy to do. Creeping the whole length of 
the steerage he found his way up the fore-hatchway, 
half of which was left free for egress. A scene of 
awful grandeur met his eyes. Almost blown off his 
feet, Robert beheld with bewildered senses, a vast 
tumult of passionate waters, now scanning their tossing 
breadths from a towering height, now stooping before 
the on-sweep of a mountainous wave ; now stunned 
by the roar of the striving blast, and blinded by the 
swash of the driving spray. The helpless vessel, lying- 
to under bare poles, seemed the mere prey and sport 
of the billows. 

Fortunately for his purpose the object of his quest 
was close by. Robert was a great favourite on board, 
and he had struck up an especial friendship with the 
first mate. Getting close to the old sailor's ear he told 
his tale : the tale of a poor clergyman perishing for 
want of wine. 

''By God I why didn't they speak to me before. 
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We'll soon see whether Mister doctor is cap'en of 
the ship's stores or not. If there isn't a cask of 
port down there as I can lay my hands on, my 
name's not Jim Simpson. Wait till I've stowed this 
lumber away, and you shall make the old woman's 
eyes glisten." 

And so they did, with something more tangible than 
mere pleasure, when three hours later a little cask was 
exhumed out of the after hold, and swiftly transported 
into the Bodens' cabin, where it was covered up with 
shawls and blankets, like a child in swaddling clothes. 
Nor, must it be confessed, did child often give more 
true contentment than the twelve bottles of bad port, 
filched from the vessel's stores, and paid for out of Mrs. 
Boden's slender purse, gave to that fond wife's soul. 
They brought warmth to the sick man's heart, life to 
his body, and hope to his nature, while to her they 
were another proof that in life's sorest extremities 
man should never despair. The severest teetotaler 
would have forsworn his principles and forgotten his 
vows, could he have seen her administering the purple 
nectar to her reviving lord. 

The sudden sunset of a southern April had flushed 
the western sky with ruddy gold. Never had the 
deck of the Bristol seemed so to teem with life. An 
hour before the cry of " land " had rushed from end 
to end of the ship, and her weary voyagers had 
swarmed up to feast on the spectacle. Three months 
of monotonous confinement had worn out the patience 
of everybody. To the everyday privations of their 
life they were more accustomed. Man is such a 
creature of habit that even discomfort loses its sharp- 
ness, and wants, which were at first oppressive, soon 
cease to clamour. 

There it lay, a long dark bank right ahead, so far 
that, as often is the case, you seemed to see the sky 
between its lower edge and the water. But distant 
though it was the eyes of the emigrants gazed fondly 
at it, finding there suggestions of home, hope, labour. 
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love, and an infinitude of other ideas and associations 
connected with their condition. 

On the poop the keenest interest was displayed. Mr. 
Boden, out of deference to his feebleness and his 
profession, had been made free of the upper deck, and 
now sate feebly smiling as he looked westward. His 
wife's face was full of gladness. Earth at this time 
seemed to offer no happier prospect than that of 
freedom on shore. Little though she showed it, in 
her heart of hearts she loathed her ship-life and all 
its coarse surroundings. 

" Papa, is that the ' Happy Land ? ' " said their little 
girl who had at last been made to understand that the 
dim cloud on the horizon was to be her new home — 
the only one in a few years which she would care for 
or remember. 

*' My dear, I hope so. It seems to me as if any 
land must be happy to us just now." 

At the farthest corner of the poop Sydney Marsdin 
leaned over the rail, and gazed pensively with the rest. 
His reflective mind already began to speculate regard- 
ing the future which lay before him and his fellow- 
passengers in yonder land. 

From the gravity of his face the prospect did not 
seem pleasant* Now and then his eye would wander 
to where George Linton and Margaret Dimsdale were 
ta,lking low together, and a bitter smile would sweep 
his countenance. Brought into daily contact with the 
latter — the first piece of fair young womanhood he 
had been on familiar terms with — he had learnt to 
admire, and then to love her. And he had done this 
knowing all the while that his friend and companion 
loved her too, had done so before his slower fancy had 
been smitten, and believing that that friend's prefer- 
ence was returned. Not for worlds would he cross his 
friend's path, or disturb her regard. In this respect 
he was the opposite of George Linton, who would 
have allowed no obligations of friendship to inter- 
fere with the fulfilment of his own desires. But 
Marsdin's was a strong, self-repressing nature, and his 
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regrets were none the less stinging because they 
were kept rigorously to himself. 

Although it was tacitly understood on board that 
the two were engaged, no actual words of love had 
passed between George and Margaret He was but 
a diffident youth, andlhe was a ve^ shy and shrinking 
damsel. They knew that they loved each other and 
found no small happiness in the fact. Well for him 
was it that at this critical period of his life he had the 
restraining influences of her presence around him. 
Else would his lapse in men's esteem have been earlier 
and deeper than it was. 

Night soon crept over the sea, and the moon rose 
in her glory over the eastern waves. One above 
another the white sails towered toward the stars and the 
splashing water was brilliantly phosphorescent as the 
ship sped onward. Below, moveables were being packed 
away, boxes corded, and best dresses laid out ; for it 
is an invariable characteristic of the poorer classes of 
British emigrants that to whatever land they go — no 
matter how savage or desolate — their first appearance 
on shore must be made in " Sunday " garments. 

Little cared the lovers, however, for such prosaic 
preparations. They had found a quiet corner, and 
were all-absorbed in their own feelings. Love, where 
real, is silent ;. though hearts may speak, the tongue 
is at rest. George was pretending to look for the land 
in the moonlight, and at last said — 

" There it is Margaret, I'm sure I see it ; there is 
our home — ours, you know, yours and mine. You 
know what I mean." 

Seemingly she did, as the long curls were drooping 
by this time over his shoulder, and the slender 
waist was encircled by his arm. After an interval, 
George said in graver tones — 

" I'm a shaky reed, Margaret, I know, and not half 
as steady as I ought to be. If I was like Sydney 
Marsdin you would have a husband like a rock, but 
you'll keep me right. Promise me that you won't 
believe any bad stories about me unless Syd brings 
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them, for I can trust him. Won't I work like a horse 
when I get ashore ! You shall have a house up in no 
time. So promise." 

To all appearances she gave the promise, seeing 
that George confided to his friend that night, as they 
were smoking their last cigar, that he was at that 
moment the vQry jolliest fellow alive ; a disclosure 
which that young man received with a sickly smile, 
and a rather feeble attempt at congratulation. He 
had a very honest nature, and though friendship is a 
good thing, love is a better. 

The sun rose next morning on a glorious scene. A 
fair wind was bearing the Bristol gallantly along. 
Sea was never bluer, waves were never more lightsome, 
than the Indian Ocean seemed to all on board. West- 
ward, not more than four miles distant, stretched a 
lovely coast. No barren shore, shadowed by bleak 
cliffs or blighted by wintry blasts, was that. From 
the silvery rim of beach, on which the breakers could 
be seen dashing merrily, rose upward rounded hills, 
now clothed to the water's edge with the feathery 
plumes of the wild banana, or with the dark vegetation 
of the tropical jungle ; now opening out into grassy 
glades, overshadowed here and there by park-like 
trees. At almost regular intervals those hills were cleft 
by valleys, winding inland amidst wooded precipices, 
and threaded by rivers which thus found access to the 
sea. More distant yet lofty table-lands, riven here 
and there by dim gorges and tremendous cliffs, closed 
the horizon. Vegetation and foliage seemed rank 
everywhere. Thin lines of blue smoke curling into 
the air bespoke the presence of the peaceful savage, 
and on the green hill slopes herds of sleek cattle might 
be seen grazing. No more enchanting prospect could 
be imagined by weary voyagers than was and is pre- 
sented by the south coast of Natal as approached 
from the sea. 

As noon drew near a valley walled in by higher hills 
disclosed itself, and mountains upreared themselves in 
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the distance. This was the mouth of the Umkomanzi 
river. By-and-by a long line of dusky hill preceded 
a sudden subsidence of the coast, where the Umlasi 
enters the ocean. Another level and bush-clad bluff 
followed, tipped by a rocky cave through which the sea 
roared furiously. A flagstaff crowned the summit. The 
hills receded from the shore for a mile or two, and 
left a plain hidden from view by a belt of bush. A 
deep entrance into an unseen bay appeared. Ships' 
masts rose out of the water. At last the voyage was 
over, and the anchor rattled noisily down. 



CHAPTER IV. 



ASHORE IN AFRICA. 



ROBERT BRYANTS FIRST LETTER HOME, 



Durban, April 30M, 18 — . 

... It seems so impossible, dear mother, to give 
you a complete account of all that we have done and 
seen since the Bristol arrived, that I shall only put 
down the things which most struck us, and are most 
likely to interest you. Down in the second cabin we 
got very little sleep the night after we cast anchor. 
The port captain, a tall old gentleman in a black hat, 
came off in a whale-boat rowed by a fine crew, and 
told us that cargo boats would come out to land us in 
the morning, so all was bustle and preparation. Not 
that people had not been busy getting ready for days 
past, but when the time came we all seemed to have 
more things to stow away than when we started. Poor 
Mr. Boden, who is so much nicer since his health 
improved, took off his coat for the first time and 
actually began to pack his boxes. Alfred and I soon 
stopped that, although he protested that he quite 

enjoyed it. Mrs. B was as merry as a lark, and 

said she had never felt so happy in her life. That 
good soul Mrs. Joffins was quite ready to leave at once, 
and could not be induced to quit two big baskets 
which she told me in confidence contained the "plate." 
Mr. J clothed himself in black from top to toe, 
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and Mrs. J appeared at breakfast the next morning 

in a bonnet with yellow ribbons, and a blue gown. 

The next day everybody got up at sunrise, though 
the boats did not come out until nine o'clock. There 
was such a funny pile of things on deck ; it looked 
just like one of those pawnbroker's shops near the 
wharf. Mrs. Joffins sate in state in the middle of her 
boxes, with a basket on each arm, and said she was 
sure there would be some of them savages in the 
boat, who would be only to glad to steal her spoons 
to make nose-rings of. I must say, that so far, I have 
not seen any, for a more good-humoured honest set 
than these Kafirs are you could not wish to see. 

When it came to it we were quite sorry to leave 
the old ship, and I thought my good friend the mate 
would have shaken my hand off. It seemed, too, as if 
we were again parting from you, as we had said good- 
bye to you on board. We all noticed that the captain 
talked louder than ever, and seemed to be crosser 
than usual, but I know it was all put on. It was a 
long job getting the baggage into the boats first, and 
then packing in ourselves. The women and children 
were put below, for the boats are decked, but the men 
remained above. Some of the cabin passengers got 
into one of the ship's boats, and proceeded to row 
ashore themselves, although warned not to do so by 
the pilots. The Dimsdales and Mr. Linton were 
among them. 

When we began to move away, we gave a tremendous 
cheer for the ship and her officers, and they cheered 
us back. Mrs Joffins forgot her baskets in waving 
her handkerchief. It seemed so strange to see the 
outside of the vessel we had all been cooped up in for 
three months, and to see her getting smaller and 
smaller, until we lost sight of her, perhaps for ever. 
We had hard times on board, but all say now it was 
a good preparation. 

From the sea you can see nothing but bushy hills, 
and the narrow entrance of the bay is scarcely visible. 
When crossing the bar one sea struck us and wet the 
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men through, causing the women to shriek loudly. 
The old pilots took it all coolly, only they made the 
men in the ship's boat put the ladies and children into 
our big lighter, and well it was they did so as the 
other was swamped before getting to the beach, and 
the fellows in her had a narrow escape. There is a 
strong undercurrent which renders it very dangerous 
on this coast to be capsized in deep water off shore, 
and the breakers are much heavier than they look 
from the sea at their back. 

As you know we saw little grand scenery in England, 
and our glimpse of Teneriffe was only a passing one, 
so when the boat drew under a steep hill covered with 
thick bush down to the edge of the sea, and when the 
narrow channel spread out into a most beautiful sheet 
of water, surrounded by green or wooded hills, and 
with low islands resting upon its smooth and shining 
waters, we, that is Charlie and myself, could not help 
exclaiming *' How beautiful ! " Several small vessels 
were anchored near a sandy point which closes in the 
channel on the north, and this we were told was the 
landing-place. Only one building was visible, the 
custom-house, though there were two or three little 
sheds, and behind rose a heavy-looking place called 
the block-house, where a few soldiers and a gun or 
two are stationed. 

Suddenly, as we were n earing the shore, Annie 
Boden called out— I was holding her in my arms — 
'* Oh, see. there *s a monkey ! " pointing to a dark and 
naked figure that was bounding and jumping over the 
sand hills. " You*d better not let him hear you/' said 
the pilot, *'or he'll eat you: that's a Kafir." This was 
the first of these people we saw. No sooner did the 
boat touch the beach, however, than about fifty of 
them came shouting and rushing towards us, without 
a rag upon them. You would have thought that they 
certainly meant to gobble us up, so wild were their 
gestures and so fierce their cries. Mrs. Joffins said 
** it was a shame not to tell decent women what they 
were coming to, for such rudeness she had never heard 
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or read of, although, to be sure, they were but savages, 
and then black skins did make a difference." So you 
see that the old lady still keeps up her habit of look- 
ing at the bright side of things. 

The ladies did not like the idea of being carried 
ashore by these creatures, but as Mrs. Joffins led the 
way, still keeping hold of her two baskets, they soon 
resigned themselves to the process. Mr. Linton, how- 
ever, who was wet through already, took Miss Dimsdale 
to land in his own arms, and seemed to like the task, 
which, as they were said to be engaged, did not surprise 
us. Alfred and I tucked our trousers up and per- 
suaded Mrs. Boden to let us carry her and Annie, and 

even Mr. B thought that our arms were better than 

those of Kafirs ; poor man, he was the lightest of the 
lot. At last all were safely on dry land once more. It 
was a queer feeling at first, but the soft dry sand made 
it less strange. There was such a hubbub for an 
hour. No one appeared able to control the Kafirs, who 
hauled out the baggage in the most reckless manner, 
throwing everything on the beach in the wildest dis- 
order. The " barracks," we were told, were two miles 
away, near the town, or village as you would call it, 
and waggons were so scarce that we should have to 
trudge up, unless we left our traps behind. The men 
enjoyed the prospect of a tramp, and the women said 
they would not mind it ; but Mr. Boden looked very 
downcast at the prospect. By this time the sun was 
blazing fiercely, and the glare from the hot sand was 
dazzling. 

Kafirs soon began to seem to us most provoking 
beings, doing exactly contrary to what one wished 
and told them. And yet they were so merry and 
lively over it that it was difficult to feel cross. It was 
past noon before our things and the Bodens', from 
whom we felt as if we could not part, were stowed 
away in a piled-up waggon, and we walked behind. 
Fourteen huge oxen with great spreading horns drew 
the vehicle. Each of them had a name which is 
shrieked out from time to time by the driver, who also 
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plies them with a tremendously long whip, and a short 
thong. In spite of all this they moved very slowly 
through the sand, and were stopped every quarter of 
an hour to take breath. 

The road winds through the bush, which is most 
lovely. I only wish you and Kate could see it Large 
sheets of convolvuli cover high trees and hang down 
to the ground. Underneath there is every variety of 
flowering shrub and brushwood, so that the whole 
forms a dense mass of vegetation. Gay butterflies 
flew about, and large hairy caterpillars crawled over 
the leaves. There was something new at every turn, 
and we boys enjoyed the walk vastly, but the fatigue 
and heat soon began to tell upon the Bodens. Mr. 

B got white and had to stop constantly ; Mrs. 

B also seemed hot and tired. Walking along a 

sandy road under a tropical sun is quite different to 
walking on a hard English road even in an English 
summer. I have already begun to think how little 
people at home picture to themselves the real differ- 
ences they will find between their life in the colony 
and their life at home. 

It looked as if we should have to leave Mr. Boden 
in the bush until we could get some conveyance for 
him, when up came another waggon, with Mrs. Joffins 
ensconced behind in the only spare corner. As 

soon as she saw Mr. B *s state she stopped the 

waggon, got out, and insisted on his getting into 
her place. She said " it would be a real pleasure to 
stretch her old legs, and she should have done so 
before could she have had decent company like Mrs. 
Boden's." So the change was effected and we stepped 
out quite happily, hot, tired, and hungry though we 
were. Mrs. Boden's face was like a sunbeam now 
her husband was provided for, and she made me 
give my arm to Mrs. Joffins in place of my giving 
it to her; an arrangement, however, which did not 
suit the baskets, and had therefore to be aban- 
doned. 

At last the journey came to an end, but not 
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before we were all pretty well weary. How I pitied 
the steerage passengers, rigged out in their best 
clothes ; the men's faces under their black beavers, 
streaming with perspiration ; the women's in their gay 
ribbons looking hotter than ever. By-and-by the road 
emerged on to a grassy flat dotted over with clumps 
of bush, where we soon came to the " barracks." This 
was a long wooden building, containing three large 
bare rooms, where we were supposed to herd together, 
the single men living separate from the rest. An 
alternative was offered in the shape of a tent if it 
were preferred. The commoner people stayed in the 
barracks, saying that they were not used to sleeping 
in the open air, but those accustomed to a better 
mode of life mostly chose the tents. So of course 
did the Bodens and ourselves. 

The tents were pitched near each other under the 
shelter of the bush, and were common military ones. 
None of us had ever been inside one before, so it was * 
a new sensation. We hauled the Bodens' bedding and 
boxes into theirs, and then left them to see after our 
own, and to find something to eat, as it was getting 
near evening, and we had had nothing since our early 
breakfast. Fortunately we had all been directed to 
take three days' rations with us, so were not quite 
destitute. On board, however, our food had been 
cooked for us, and fire-making was a mystery we had 
yet to penetrate. This was not difficult. Alfred and 
Charlie soon got some dry wood from the bush. We 
borrowed a match from Mrs. Joffins, who always seems 
to have everything. Water was found in a well, 
formed of old casks sunk in the soil close by, and 
with our little ship kettles we soon managed to have 
some tea ready. Milk, which we had been told was 
so abundant, could not be had, so we did without it, 
but Mrs. Joffins gave us some flour cakes which she 
had cooked in readiness before leaving the ship. 

You should have seen Mr. Boden's face when we 
brought him some of this tea and cake. His wife had 
been busying herself within the tent all this time, and 
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had made quite a comfortable place of it. The mattress 
was laid in one corner. A large box had been covered 
with a cloth, to serve as table, and other boxes had 
been ranged round the sides, so as to supply seats and 
protection at the same time, for she told me privately 
that the one thing she dreaded out here was snakes, 
and the more you could keep them out the better. 
Compared with the wretched life on shipboard she 
considered the present state of things delightful. 
After tea she would come and put our tent to rights, 
though somehow or other we are so untidy that it was 
soon as bad as ever. 

I was rather surprised when about eight o'clock 
Mrs. Boden looked into our tent and asked us whether 
we would like to hear her husband read prayers. It 
was the first time Mr. Boden's calling had suggested 
itself, for on the voyage he had been so ill and dis- 
gusted that he could not bring himself to parade 
his profession. Charlie and I went, but Alfred, who 
makes himself out to be worse than he is, said he pre- 
ferred strolling about. It was really affecting to hear 
the pale weak man read in feeble tones the prayers 
I had not heard since we left you, dear mother, and 
when I went out into the glorious moonlight — such as 
you never see in England — and saw the white trunks 
of the trees standing out like ghosts from the black 
depths of the bush, the pale tents and the flickering 
fires, I felt more thankful than I have ever felt in my 
life before. Charlie, who is the best boy in the world, 
said that perhaps you and Kate were just then at 
prayers, too, and how we both wished that you 
could have seen your sons standing safely in Africa 
on the other side of the great sea. 

Few of us, I think, got much sleep that night, tired 
as we were. The noises around were so strange. At 
some distance we could hear Kafirs singing songs 
up to midnight. Cricket-like insects kept up the 
strangest creaking noise all night through. Then the 
frogs maintained an incessant gurgling, while the roar 
of the sea rose above all. A big moth put the candle 

D 
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out at last, and we could often hear insects flying 
about and over us. 

We were up before sunrise, and found the air fresh 
and pleasant, but the grass was drenched in dew. 
Not far off we discovered a capital place for bathing, 
in a creek. The tide was low, and numberless little 
crabs with one big claw larger than their whole bodies, 
were running about, taking refuge in holes when we 
came near them. Two lovely kingfishers, with bright 
blue backs, red beaks, and orange breasts, were 
perched on a branch overlooking the water. Man- 
grove trees were growing out of the water all around 
the bay, and there seemed something new at every 
turn. When we got back with a bundle of wood for 
our fires, Mrs. Joffins was up, and in a state of great 
excitement, because two monkeys were hopping about 
a tree behind her tent. 

" Do you know, Mr. Bryant," she said, " when first 
I saw them, I knew not where to go or what to do, 
for in the Zoological Gardens at home, where they 
keep those creatures in cages, I never did dare go 
near them, even with my umbrella held out. And 
to think that I should sleep with naught but a bit 
of canvas betwixt me and them, though what there 
is in truth to fear from such frolicsome things as these 
are I cannot say, but so it is we live and learn." 

Here we were all startled by the sound of a gun, 
and one of the monkeys dropped down into the 
underwood. It turned out to be Alfred, who was 
immensely proud of his feat, though I must say 
I felt sorry to see the poor harmless thing lying 
bleeding and dead, and Mrs. Joffins lamented bitterly 
over the "slaughter of a dumb animal," as she 
severely styled Alfred's performance. I am afraid 
now he has begun that he will be always having the 
gun in his hands, and sport is not what we have 
come out for. 

After breakfast we went with many more to look 
at the town, and to see Mr. Chiselworth's agent about 
our grants, as few of us can afford to lose time here. 
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We walked on and on, through heavy sand and 
amongst clumps of bushes, passing here and there a 
thatched cottage, but seeing no appearance of the 
town, until we began to think we must have gone 
wrong, so knocking at the door of a larger building 
than usual, we asked a well-dressed man who opened 
it, in what direction the town lay. 

" Why, where have you come from ? " 

" From the immigrants* tents." 

"Well, then, you must have come right through 
the town." 

But we saw no streets, and only a few cottages." 
You saw all the streets there are to see, and if you 
go into West Street you'll see fewer cottages still." 

This news took us aback, though why we should 
have expected more I can't see, but I've noticed that 
scarcely anyone has found things to be as he ex- 
pected. English people seem to look for England 
everywhere. 

So we asked the way to Mr. Barnby's, and found 
him ensconced in a large square tent. He told us 
that our grants were not surveyed yet, but there was 
nothing to hinder us going to where they were at 
once, and arranging about beacons and boundaries 
afterwards. 

"But may not the neighbouring farmers interfere 
with us ? " one of our party asked. 

" My dear Sir, the only neighbours that are at all 
likely to trouble you are the natives or the monkeys. 
There is not a white settler for ten miles round, or 
for twenty either. You'll be monarchs of all you 
survey when you get there, and if you don't squabble 
among yourselves, no one else is likely to squabble 
with you." 

We scarcely knew whether to be pleased or not at 
this intelligence. Somehow everyone seemed to have 
expected to find fields and hedges, instead of the 
roadless and houseless wilderness they were told to 
go through. However, after inquiring as to the best 
way of reaching the grants, and being told that there 
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were only two ways, on foot or by ox waggon, we 
said good morning to Mr. Bamby, who, I must say, 
showed every desire to help us. 

This took place yesterday. Since then we have 
talked with some old colonists, who say that twenty- 
acre grants are an absurdity; that a man with a 
family ought to have 500 acres at the least ; that the 
land has already been given away recklessly to 
Dutch Boers and Kafirs, and that we are fools if we 
don't ask government to give us more. So there is 
to be a meeting on the subject. Mr. Boden takes 
quite a warm interest in the matter. Now he is 
ashore his position is more recognised, and his advice 
has been asked on the matter by several. 

When we returned from town we bore with us 
some loaves of excellent bread and some fresh beef. 
The latter is very tough, but an old sailor I have 
met at the landing place, where we go to look after 
our baggage, told me that the shin of an ox, broken 
up with an axe, and boiled with rice and pumpkin, 
makes very good "stew." The latter vegetable is 
brought round by Kafir women. One is as big as 
a bandbox and only three-pence. I can assure you 
the "stew" was not to be despised, and we had the 
pleasure of entertaining both the Bodens and the 
Joffins at dinner. There was far more than enough 
for all. 

I should like to tell you about the Kafir ladies in 
question, who would shock you dreadfully, but this 
letter is long enough. I feel ten years instead of 
three months older since I parted from you, but 
were it not that you are so far away we should be 
quite happy. 



CHAPTER V. 



FIRST IMPRESSIONS. 



Class distinctions, which rule society so rigorously 
at sea, cease as soon as the passengers reach the 
shore. The outcast in the steerage whose existence 
has from the serene height of the poop been ignored 
throughout the voyage, often becomes the master or 
the patron on land. But whatever changes may be 
in store for the cabin passengers in the Bristol^ they 
did not immediately stand on a footing of equality 
with their late fellow voyagers. They had a com- 
fortable waggon all to themselves, and proceeded 
straight to town, where a small cottage was awaiting 
them. 

The tide being partially out, the Dimsdales and 
the two young men were driven to the village along 
the hard beach. Their surroundings were no less 
strange to them than to the rest. The huge horns 
of the oxen, spreading often a yard apart, the con- 
stant shrieking out of harsh guttural names, the 
sharp cracking of the whip, and the cruel lashing 
of the sleepy beasts, were all evidences of a new 
life. After a journey of two miles they quitted the 
beach and advanced laboriously through heavy sand. 
A few scattered cottages betrayed the presence of 
" the town.'' 

" There's the hotel," said George Linton, who had 
been ashore the night before in order to arrange for 
the proper accommodation of his future wife's family. 
He looked lovingly at a long low thatched building. 
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forming two sides of a square, and surrounded by a 
verandah. The truth was, he had spent a very 
"jolly" time there last evening, and was already 
thinking that a little stimulated soda-water might 
correct a headache which he had inherited as the 
fruits of his jollity. He succeeded, however, in 
resisting the inclination. 

Their next astonishment was caused by the vision 
of a large lady in blue silk and other fashionable 
adornments, emerging from a very shabby looking 
cottage, which was evidently their home. 

"Dear me! we have not left civilization behind 
us after all. What dowdies we look. If all the 
ladies in Natal dress like that, they will think us a 
strange set of people." Margaret Dimsdale, with 
the true woman's instinct, began at once to con- 
sider what kind of toilette she could set against 
these radiant settlers. Cabin passengers are apt to 
make as exceptional a display of shabbiness as the 
steerage folks do of finery, on their first appearance 
in the colony. Margaret, therefore, had shaded her 
fair young face beneath a monstrous flapping hat, 
upon which the Hottentot driver cast envious eyes, 
while the men had doffed their coats and assumed 
the garb of Californian diggers. 

Presently they passed another cottage with creepers 
climbing up the verandah poles, and a, seductive air 
of sequestered happiness about it. "What a sweet 
little place," the ladies called out. 

" That's the general store. You can get SLnything 
there, from a pin to a pie dish," explained George. 

This combination of commerce with rural beauty 
was pronounced a charming feature in colonial life. 
In those early days there were no "shops," only 
** stores," and therein groceries, draperies, hardware, 
stationery, and drugs, were all vended over the same 
counter, by the same indifferent, talkative, and gentle- 
manly salesman, without any regard for class or 
classification. 

At last their destination was reached — a small, low. 
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thatched bungalow, containing three compartments or 
rooms. There was an earthen floor, no ceiling, and 
only whitewash on the walls. A simpler domicile 
could not have been conceived. Its walls were made 
of poles interlaced with wattles and then daubed over 
with mud. And yet all pronounced it delightful, 
and Mrs. Dimsdale said she felt as if she were in a 
palace. 

As none of their furniture was yet ashore, the 
emptiness of this cottage was rather perplexing. 
Fortunately the previous occupant had left some 
pieces of plank, upon which Sydney Marsdin promptly 
seized. He also made a visit to the sylvan store, 
bringing back with him some nails, a gimlet, a 
hammer, and a saw which he had borrowed. 

"A better fellow than that storekeeper I never 
met," he exclaimed. " I could scarcely make him 
take payment for these things, and he would not 
hear of my buying the saw, when I had tools of my 
own on board. And he's going to lend us a table 
until we get the boxes up. If all colonists are like 
him they've improved upon the parent stock." 

So setting to work with a will, he brought his 
knowledge of carpentering, purposely learnt before 
leaving England, to a practical application. The 
boys took a hatchet and soon brought in some 
strong, straight sticks from the bush behind, and 
with these, two or three rude benches were quickly 
manufactured out of the planks. Some of the rest 
were stretche<f across boxes to form bedsteads for 
Mrs. Dimsdale and Margaret. An old packing-case was 
emptied, put on one end, and shelved, and with a bit 
of calico nailed in front it made an excellent cupboard. 
They had not arrived an hour before some Kafir 
women brought grass mats and wooden spoons for 
sale, both being exceedingly useful. When the former 
were spread on the floor, a covering had been found 
for the table, and the two deck chairs placed at either 
end, the apartment looked, as Mrs. Dimsdale said, 
" really comfortable." 
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It was dark by the time these preparations were 
complete, and they all did ample justice to a dinner 
sent by George's order, from the hotel where he and 
Sydney were to pass the night. Candles brought 
from the store were placed in bottles, and gave just 
as friendly a light as though mounted in golden 
sconces. Up above, the thatched roof looked down 
gloomily, but there was no gloom below. All had 
been working hard, and the blessed influences of 
labour filled their hearts. George, who it must be 
confessed had been busier with his tongue than his 
hands, showed boundless resources in the matter of 
entertainment. He was always turning up some new 
and unlooked-for luxury, a bottle of beer, a packet of 
raisin.s, and, later on, a goodly flask of brandy. In 
Margaret's eyes he had never seemed so lovable or so 
gallant. 

" My dear," said Mr. Dimsdale to his wife, as time 
drew on apace, " I think we ought to drink to the 
health of Mr. Linton and Margaret. I'm sure we've 
every reason to be thankful that her lot has been cast 
into such good hands. Long may they live and love 
each other." 

This, the first and only toast, was the signal for 
fresh merriment. Sydney was the only grave one. 
He had a singularly honest nature, and could not 
dissemble where he deeply felt. This toast offered 
to him no cause of rejoicing, but rather of bitterness and 
sorrow. The more he j^aw of Margaret the more he 
admired her, and in his heart of hearts loved her. 
He emptied his glass, however, and his gravity was 
not noticed amidst the prevailing mirth. Possibly 
he had other reasons for depression, for, much as he 
liked his friend, he, perhaps, better than any others, 
knew his weak as well as his good qualities. 

Although the Dimsdales had been used to com- 
parative luxury, they found their hard beds strangely 
comfortable ; and had there not been work to do, 
might have lingered as long in them as they had 
been wont to do amidst mahogany and down. 
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All were up with the sun, for meals from the hotel 
could not be thought of as a general rule, and kitchen 
arrangements had yet to be provided. These, in 
accordance with colonial usage, were simple enough. 
A rough little shed, with walls made of canes tied 
together, was the only " cook-house " afforded by the 
cottage. Here on the ground a fire was lit between 
three bricks, which supported the kettle or the pot 
as the case might be. A cook had already been 
enrolled, in the person of a stalwart Kafir, whose 
knowledge of culinary art consisted solely in his 
capacity to light a fire, and to keep it alight by 
means of constant blowing. Bread, fortunately, was 
purchasable, or the family would have fared badly. 
One of Margaret's first essays was to make a loaf, 
according to certain rules, partly learnt from a book, 
partly acquired from her mother. The four loaves 
thus diligently kneaded, having been placed in the 
sun for several hours "to rise," were solemnly dis- 
patched to the bakehouse in charge of one of the 
boys. Their return was eagerly expected. At last 
they came, but whatever lightness they may have 
at any time possessed must have been appropriated 
by the sun, as more sodden, leadlike, and uneatable 
masses never left an oven. Margaret was in despair, 
but said she would try again, and cook at home, in a 
large, round, flat-topped utensil on three legs, known 
locally as a " baking-pot," the mysteries whereof the 
Kafir assured them he understood. To his care the 
loaf was this time confided. A blazing fire below, 
and a blazing fire on the lid, assured the fair bread- 
baker that all would go well, so she betook herself 
to a long ramble. On coming back the faithful Kafir 
was found smoking in company with a select coterie 
of sable friends. A vague smile, begotten by the 
fumes of " dacca " rested upon his visage. He seemed 
all oblivious of everything but the ecstacy of the 
moment. With a sinking heart Margaret entered 
the cook-house. There was the pot, with smouldering 
embers above and beneath it. Clearly it had not 
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been touched since her departure. Her brother re- 
moved the lid, and she looked in to see naught but 
a black cinder as the second reward of her exertions. 

The misfortune of raw emigrants is, not that they 
suffer from any scarcity of materials, but that they 
are ignorant of the way to make use of them. In 
some cases it takes years ere such ignorance is over- 
come. Thus not a day passed without Kafirs coming 
round with maize, pumpkins, sweet-potatoes, wild 
fruits, and poultry for sale, but except the last, these 
were strange materials, the preparation of which so as 
to make them palatable was a task not taught by 
Kitchener. By their aid, however, the Dimsdales 
managed to fare abundantly and cheaply, if not 
luxuriously. A threepenny-bit seemed the key to 
every Kafir's heart. For that sum, paid in silver, a 
fowl, a pumpkin as big as Cinderella's, a basket of 
sweet-potatoes, a bottle of milk, a wooden spoon, or 
a straw mat, could be purchased. At first the naked- 
ness of these dusky pedlars was a sad affront to 
shocked Margaret. Had she known their language, 
the conversation they indulged in would have been 
still more so. The Kafir has no line in the range of 
his speech, separating the decent from the indecent. 
He sees no impropriety in discussing matters, which 
even among European men are veiled in euphemism. 
Whether this be not essentially a more perfect inno- 
cence than that which comes of training and asso- 
cicition^ is a question I leave for moralists to consider. 

George and Sydney had brought with them a 
spacious tent, or rather each had brought one. Many 
weary days were spent, and weary journeys made, in 
trudging down to the Point, or landing-place, in quest 
of baggage and belongings. As among the steerage 
passengers there were many endowed with a special 
gift of appropriation, it needed constant vigilance in 
order to secure one's own, and even then boxes were 
often broken into and movables purloined. 

When at last the tents were secured, they were 
pitched behind the cottage on a little patch of grass 
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amidst some jungle. Here the young men gathered 
their possessions around them, and established a camp 
of their own, where occasionally, after some great feat 
of cookery, they would entertain their friends. A 
great day was that when George brought back the 
first fruits of his prowess in the form of a large buck, 
shot in the Berea bush. Having achieved this, he 
regarded himself, or at any rate Margaret did, as a 
second Nimrod. He resolved to give a bachelor 
entertainment. Much deep discussion had he and 
Sydney over this repast. They could manage the 
viands easily enough, but in the matter of pastry and 
vegetables they felt wofuUy deficient. At that time 
English vegetables were scarcely known in Durban. 
No one had yet deigned to keep a kitchen garden as 
a matter of business, and all were dependent upon 
the pumpkins, the sweet-potatoes, and the beans of 
the natives. Of these, therefore, the bachelor-hosts 
laid in a goodly store, and if the dinner had been 
described as a buck and pumpkin banquet, the de- 
scription would not have been far from the mark. 
George Linton had brought out a kind of retainer, 
in the shape of a broad-brogued provincial, whose 
wife's services were impressed as cook of the lighter 
courses. Poultry and wild pigeons were added at 
the last moment, and water-melons with a garnishing 
of wild plums [Amatungulu) formed a most refreshing 
dessert. 

But this festivity did not pass over wholly without 
mischance. The Kafir employed by the young men 
in the general capacity of cook, housemaid, and 
errand boy, was one of those " intelligent Zulus " 
to whom the controversial world has since owed 
so much. Having being told to boil the pudding 
** plenty, plenty," he had felt constrained to see how 
his charge was getting on. It occurred to him after 
an hour or two that the mystic contents of the cloth, 
originally so limp and flaccid, now so hard and 
swollen, needed more room to expand in, and being 
naturally curious to inspect more closely so much- 
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prized a production, he tenderly undid the string, 
gazed his fill of the pudding, and closed the pot 
without tying the cloth up again. The result may 
be imagined, but the horror with which George and 
his friend contemplated the clief d'ceuvre of the feast, 
reduced to a state of thin pulp, no pen can truly tell. 

In Mr. Dimsdale*s eyes, for a dinner having any 
air of formality about it, to end without a toast or 
sentiment of some description was a rank social 
heresy. This good gentleman, by the way, had 
become a much more pronounced character since 
he set foot on solid ground again. At sea he was 
the most timid of men, and spent his time chiefly 
in the contemplation of the elements, which, as he 
never ceased to remember, might at any time swallow 
him up. On shore he was a changed being. Fond 
of hearing himself talk, naturally disposed to be 
dogmatic, prolific in theories, he asserted himself 
under all circumstances. So must he on this occa- 
sion. When the melon and the plums had been 
sufficiently discussed, he rose and said in tones that 
savoured strongly of the platform — 

"My dear, my children, and my young friends, 
on the last occasion when we met around the festive 
board, I gave you the health of a certain young 
couple, not a thousand miles distant from this table. 
It would ill become me as the father of one of them 
to repeat that sentiment, but may I beg of you to 
join me in drinking to the happiness and success of 
Mr. Sydney Marsdin, and may he, in all good time, 
win a wife worthy of him." 

Poor Sydney turned very white on hearing these 
last words, and got credit for a far greater degree 
of bashfulness than he deserved, so much did they 
embarrass him. When he did manage to find his 
voice, all he could do was to stammer out — 

" I'm sure I'm very much obliged to you, but I 
don't expect in this world to be happy, and shall 
never have a wife." 

As there seemed no special reason for such a 
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doleful view of the future, loud deprecations arose, 
and he had at last to appear more ungracious than 
ever, by saying that "his happiness was surely his 
own affair, and they must really excuse him as he'd 
promised to see a fellow that evening." 

"Most singular young man that," murmured Mr. 
Dimsdale, as Sydney dived into his tent. " I've 
always had an impression that there was a mystery 
connected with him, and now it's evident that it 
is so." 

Whatever the mystery was, it was no pleasant one 
(as indeed we know), for Sydney, strangely oblivious 
of his "engagement," strode as fast as he could to 
the bayside, where he sate gazing over the reddening 
waters, and on the golden hills opposite, until the 
stars came out and the darkness fell. 



CHAPTER VI. 



BEGINNING LIFE ANEW. 



SYDNEY MARSDIN'S JOURNAL. 

May'y i8— . 

How soon one gets into a groove. How little after 
all have mere externals to do with one's estimation of 
life. Here have we been sojourners on African soil 
for three short weeks, and yet already a sense of 
being at home is growing upon me. This tent, that 
I never saw before it was unpacked, seems a more 
familiar abiding place than my old bedroom in the 
Temple. I should feel it much stranger to be woke 
in the morning by some old London street cry, than 
to be roused by our Kafir's bawling out "Coffee, 
inkosr Four months ago the idea of having a cup oif 
coffee, minus milk, brought to one in bed, would have 
seemed preposterous ; now I regard it as the most 
natural and proper thing in the world. 

The three weeks have not seen much change in 
either our position or our plans. I am bent upon 
carrying out my original design, and shall do my 
best to keep George to his promise — 2. more difficult 
matter. His circumstances are different from mine. 
He has money, and he is to have a wife. My stock 
of the one is but limited, and my hopes of the other 
are simply nil. His father set aside ;£'i,ooo for him 
before leaving. The little all I inherit from my poor 
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dead father is but a modest ;£^SOO, and as there is 
naught behind it, I must make the most of the 
amount. George, too, has an extraordinary outfit. 
His excellent "dad" must have ransacked half the 
shops in London in order to procure such an assort- 
ment of things. He is as proud as Punch of these pos- 
sessions, and as careless with them as — himself. Every 
case that comes up he must open, and the Dimsdales' 
chief occupation lately has been to inspect the con- 
tents of these packages, and to resist his appeals to 
accept them, for the dear fellow is as generous as the 
day is long. 

As with me " a penny saved is a penny gained," 
I shall take up my grant at Benvale, and shall 
squeeze as much more out of the government as I 
can, on the easiest terms. George will also take up 
his grant, and I have made up my mind to get there 
as soon as the surveyors have done their work. 
" Delays of office " are as great here as at home, and 
there is indeed a sublime air of " take it easy " about 
these colonial officials that exceeds anything I have 
read of They are politeness itself, it is true, but that 
does not make their do-nothingism any the less 
inconvenient. 

This delay matters less to us than to the poor 
wretches in the tents and barracks. None of them 
had any money to spare when they started, and if 
they fritter away what they have in dangling 
about this not very improving town, their prospects 
will be somewhat dark. Several of them waited on 
Mr. Dimsdale to ask him to take the lead in securing 
augmented grants. The old colonists ridicule the 
twenty-acre idea, and say the man who proposed it 
must have been a fool or a knave. And when we 
hear that five years ago farms of 6,000 acres could 
be purchased for a waggon, a bale of blankets, or a 
gun, it does seem rather absurd that industrious 
English settlers should be put off with such paltry 
allotments, in a colony where land is practically 
worthless until immigrants come to work it. 
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I am the more anxious to get away, on George's 
account Town life won't suit him. He is by far 
too good a fellow, and too free in his nature, to be 
left permanently within reach of that seductive 
establishment Huggins's Hotel. I fancied that college 
had taught me somewhat of men and manners, but 
the three weeks passed here have taught me more 
of the world's ways, than three years elsewhere. 
Huggins's seems an epitome of the world in itself. 
You meet there men of every grade, and from every 
part of the globe, on a footing of perfect equality. 
Unless I am much mistaken a good many of its chief 
frequenters are men who live on the weaknesses of 
others. George is as confiding as I am suspicious, 
and is just the fellow to be victimised. He has 
already "stood treat" to I don't know how many 
acquaintances of a day, and has made one or two 
"little loans" which I fear he will never see back 
again. Big as his outfit is, he has been persuaded 
into buying another rifle, a particular kind of saddle, 
and a horse, which I have learned since is at least 
twice the age it was represented to be. So unless I 
get him away soon from the harpies at Huggins's, 
the thousand pounds will, I fear, be quickly shorn 
of their fair proportions, without anything to show 
for the loss. 

When once we get into the country all will go welL 
He is full of energy, and will work like a horse at 
anything there is to do. What that will be remains 
to be seen. Cotton, of which we heard so much, is 
pooh-poohed by the old hands, who don't seem much 
to believe in anything. The district we are going to 
has no settlers in it, so we shall have to find out for 
ourselves what will grow best, or rather what will pay 
best to grow. There can be no doubt as to the 
wonderful fertility of the soil. I went into the garden 
of a talkative old gentleman the other day, who showed 
me almost every fruit-tree known. Many of them, 
however, were not yet bearing. His chief pride was 
centred in two or three small shrubs with glossy 
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leaves which he said were young coffee-trees. A few 
red berries peeped out from the foliage, and the beans 
within them showed that at any rate the plant will 
bear here. There was also in a corner a clump of 
sugar-cane, which he said was very much liked by the 
children. 

The scenery around here is lovely. Ghiselworth 
spoke the truth on that point. I am never tired of 
looking at the bay, which is always changing its 
aspects, with the changes of the far outrunning tide. 
Were it not that all trace of European habitation is 
absent, one would say that the hills opposite were 
covered with parks and pleasure grounds. The bush 
around, too, is full of interest ; such luxuriance of 
growth cannot be described in words. I am in no 
way disappointed on this point. Almost every morn- 
ing I walk down to the back, or sea, beach, for a 
bathe amongst the breakers that are ever rolling in 
there. They come toppling and surging on, lift you 
off your feet, and then toss you high and dry on the 
hard sandy beach. It is glorious to think that one is 
tumbling about in the Indian Ocean, and to feel that 
far away over there is Australia. The bush you pass 
through looks exquisite at this early hour, with the 
white and twisted stems of its trees standing out from 
the dark foliage, and the waving lines of the smaller 
bushes, including the dwarf palm, stretching below. 
When we come back the bush is full of life and 
sound, and the dew sparkles like a crystal shower. 
Yesterday as we reached the top of the first rise, a 
big baboon stalked slowly across the path, and every 
morning we see the spoor of panthers in the sand. 
These wild things, however, are harmless enough if 
left alone, and soon cease to trouble people. 

It is getting late, so I must stop. The sea is boom- 
ing away as usual. Sometimes at night, so great is 
the stillness here, the roar will wake you, and it sounds 
as though mighty floods were sweeping towards you. 
Once the din was so gfeat that I got up and went 
out, but all was inexpressibly peaceful. 

E 
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May^ i8— . 

Just returned from the Dimsdales. The moon is 
shining brightly again, and we have had a long 
ramble. Many years ago I remember reading a 
description of a moonlit night in Bohemia, and some- 
how this African moonlight, and it may be these wild 
African scenes, remind me of the vivid impressions 
left on my boyish mind by that account. There 
is weirdly beauty about the wonderful effulgence. 
Where it spreads, the light is so calmly clear, and 
where it does not reach, the shadows are so profound, 
that one seems moving in another world. Every leaf, 
too, of the abundant bush sheds a separate gleam, and 
the white trunks look doubly spectral. 

The roads are all equally sandy, and walking is 
toilsome work. We took the main road to Pieter- 
maritzburg and strolled towards the Berea Hill. 
George of course was ahead with Miss Dimsdale — 
I might safely call her Margaret here, but it is better 
to avoid the habit — and I walked with the old folks. 
If I pleased my inclination merely, I should leave 
Durban at once and avoid the constant torture of her 
presence. To be always near one who is unto you 
the be all and end all of existence, and yet immeasur- 
ably divided — can there be a worse doom in purgatory 
for anyone } 

But it is useless treating this passion of mine as a 
thing that can be. It must be stamped out, and con- 
signed to the limbo of the past ; and the only way 
to do this is to familiarize myself with the inevitable. 
So I must bear to be tortured daily by my heart's 
best love and my heart's best friend. 

The old people add their mite, too, to the sum of 
torment. They are always discussing George's pros- 
pects with me, rejoicing that he is accompanied "by 
so true a friend," and congratulating themselves that 
"Margaret will have as good as an elder brother" 
in me. They even go so far as to anticipate how 
pleasant it will be for their daughter when I too 
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marry, and plant my wife upon " the farm." I tell 
them that the only wife I shall have will be my gun, 
a remark they knowingly laugh down as the idle 
outcome of inexperience. 

Mr. Dimsdale has altered his plans since landing. 
He has determined to open a store. What with his 
old business connections and the little capital he 
succeeded in rescuing from the gulf that swallowed 
up his property, he will be able to stock such an 
establishment as is needed here. I regret this, as he 
seems naturally speculative as well as crotchetty, and 
may pay dear for the experience he has yet to 
acquire. I am sorry, too, on George's account, as he 
will have a reason for constantly coming into town, 
to the detriment, I fear, of both his habits and his 
purse. Mr. Dimsdale has asked me to occupy his 
grant for him, so that we shall start with a good block 
of land. 

Meanwhile we had walked on and on until a rather 
high point of the hill was gained, and an opening in 
the bush showed us the bay lying like a mottled 
sheet of silver below us, while the great ocean 
shimmered away into obscurity. Only outlines could 
be seen, but they were infinitely suggestive. 

After our return to-night, I crept into a hut where 
a crowd of Kafirs were singing. It was a strange 
sight. They were all squatted on their haunches or 
their knees round a fire on the floor, and twisting 
their arms and bodies in every imaginable direction. 
Their song was nothing, apparently, but a long 
refrain, rising and falling like the cadences of the sea. 
My entrance only made them sing the harder, 
although already their naked skins were streaming 
with perspiration, and their tunes were such as no 
home policeman would tolerate. Savage though the 
music was, it had a pensive rhythm in its monotony 
that pleased me, probably because it was rather 
mournful than jubilant. I hear it now, for on these 
moonlit nights they are never tired of singing, and 
will only cease when positively overcome by fatigue. 

E 2 
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Juftf^ i8— . 

I have just returned from Benvale, whither I went 
at the solicitation of a body of our passengers, who 
have been getting impatient at the delay in locating 
them. The surveyor rode out with me, and it was 
well he did, as I should never have found my way. 
It is about twenty miles north of Durban, in a district 
where scarcely one English settler resides, though a 
Dutch farmer or two live there. 

We rode for some miles along a " flat " as they call 
level ground here. On one side stretched a marsh 
covered with reeds, on the other rose the Berea Hills. 
Huge funereal-looking cactus trees stood dotted about, 
each exactly like a many-branched candelabrum. 
We came at last to a broad river, with bushy 
hills on the other side. As neither boat nor bridge 
were here to help us over, we had to ride across. 
Lifting our feet as high from the water as we could, 
we left the horses to do the rest, and well they did it, 
picking their way with rare sagacity. Unfortunately 
there are quicksands in the bed, and though the 
stream was not very high, one of these proved so 
deep and treacherous that my nag found his head 
under water, and his rider off* his back. As I am a bad 
swimmer and there was no hard footing underneath, 
I felt rather embarrassed by this sudden immersion, 
but having still hold of the reins, the horse in getting 
out himself pulled me out, and I was soon in the 
saddle again — plus a wetting. It is a curious sensa- 
tion riding across a wide river. The movement of the 
current seems to take you with it, and confuses the 
mind. When we were fairly across, my companion 
said it was a celebrated place for alligators, and that 
you cannot keep a too vigilant look-out for these 
creatures. A mile further on he showed me the forms 
of one or two lying like logs on the beach near the 
mouth. 

It is needless to describe the country in detail. It 
is all hill and dale. A great part of the way the 
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path, for it is little more, went through dense bush or 
forest. Monkeys and bucks were constantly seen. 
Beautiful lories, emerald cuckoos, and other gay birds 
flew across the road. Now and then we wound down 
a steep hill side and crossed more rivers, though none 
were so large as the first. From points the views 
were exquisite. Blue mountains rose in the distant 
west, and the blue sky framed in the eastern sea. 
The lines of the bush, the variety of its tints of 
green, the beauty of the ever-present hills, all sweep- 
ing around in a glorious panorama, made up land- 
scapes of surpassing pleasantness. I begin to under- 
stand something of Chiselworth's enthusiasm. The 
natural charms of the country could not be overrated, 
and perhaps he is not altogether to be blamed for 
assuming too confidently that the agricultural capa- 
bilities of the soil are equally remarkable. If they 
are — then this must be the site of Paradise. 

The climate, too, is simply delicious. Cold, almost 
frosty, nights are followed regularly by bright sunny 
days, with more than our English summer's warmth. 
" But this is winter," we are told, and winter is our 
season of enjoyment. It will be like this for four 
months. What a strange inversion of conditions and 
ideas ! 

At last after a very easy five hours* ride, for we 
had been stopping frequently to enjoy the prospect, 
as noon was approaching we ascended a "Kafir 
path " leading away from the beaten track, up a long 
hill. We kept to this for some miles, often crawling 
along slopes that were almost steep enough to be 
called precipices, and often passing Kafir kraals, where 
the howling of dogs heralded our approach, and 
the screeching of naked little imps scared by our 
appearance, were our welcome. They had probably 
never seen a white man before. At one kraal we 
dismounted, and my companion asked for some sour 
milk or Masi, This was brought in a calabash — 
the dried shell of the gourd. The milk is rather 
** thick " than " sour," being made so by an artificial 
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process, and though peculiar in flavour, on a hot day- 
tired travellers find it, as we did, both nourishing and 
refreshing. They also brought us some lumps of 
coarse bread made of boiled maize mashed up and 
then baked in the hot embers. Had we not been 
very hungry, this dry and lumpy stuff would have 
been quite uneatable ; but with the aid of a draught 
from our flasks, we managed to consume a goodly 
quantity of it. Man after all is a mechanical creature, 
and but a small measure of food-fuel suffices to keep 
his physical machinery in operation. 

Soon after leaving this kraal we reached a breezy 
plateau, grooved here and there by what seemed the 
beginnings of river courses, clumps of trees at the 
head of each marking the outbreak of some birth- 
spring. " Follow me," said the surveyor, as he left 
the path, and rode through the grass. Suddenly, with 
a shout of astonishment, I pulled in, for we had 
reached the edge of a precipice, walling in a tremen- 
dous valley-basin. Hundreds of feet below, almost 
from our feet, stretched the wave-like undulations, all 
clad with dark bush. Here and there the glimmer of 
a river winding through the midst might be seen, and 
beyond it the wooded hills rolled on again until they 
were shut in by other cliffs and buttresses of yet 
loftier mountains on the other side. 

** There is Benvale," said the surveyor. 

Almost stunned by the abruptness of the disclosure, 
I cast my eyes over the w^ild scene. Here at last was 
a glimpse of Savage Africa in all its barbarism and 
grandeur. It seemed impossible that raw E^nglish 
settlers could do anything in a region so desolate, 
for so it seemed to me, and I said as much to my 
companion. 

" Oh ! I don't know," he replied : " it looks strange 
at first to anyone unacquainted with the country, but 
there is no better soil in Natal than that bushland 
down there ; and when you get used to its features, 
you will think this the most charming valley in the 
world. Let us go into it." 
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We therefore rode on, very gently, for the path was 
steep and difficult. It was not long before we had to 
dismount and lead our horses down the stony path, 
which resembled a staircase more than aught else. 
It followed the ridge of a kind of rib which led up 
to the edge of the precipice, at all other points 
inaccessible. Here I was told the road would have 
to come, and in fact my friend's chief business was to 
prepare for its construction. We were speedily on 
gentler ground, and had not advanced far over these 
bush-clad slopes, when Mr. said — 

" Here you are. This is the beginning of the new 
grants. You had better take your choice." 

This was easier said than done. Many thousand 
acres were here available for settlement, and I could 
— being the first English immigrant who had set foot 
there — pick my future farm wherever I liked. It 
would be tedious to describe how far we rode, through 
what jungles we scrambled, how our clothes got torn, 
and our faces scratched. From the top I had noticed 
one rise which seemed higher than the others, and in 
command of a wider prospect. When we reached it 
we found the brow was comparatively clear of the 
prevailing bush, and we could look around. Not far 
from us, though at least three hundred feet below, the 
river swept, and a glimpse of the sea was caught 
through the mouth of the valley. The rankness of 
the grass all testified to the richness of the soil, and 
the free access of wind bespoke a healthful situation. 
In the declining sunlight the face of the red rocks 
glowed ruddily in rich contrast with the dark hues 
of the bush and the warm blue of the sky. Nature 
seemed to have combined all her beauties to make 
the place habitable, and I at once decided that here 
we would pitch our tents. 

That night we slept in a native kraal. The people 
readily enough gave us a hut to ourselves, for we 
were the first Europeans that had visited them. An 
hour or two we spent amongst them, eating goat's 
flesh and boiled corn, which I found much preferable 
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to the so-called bread. They gazed in astonishment 
at our watches, and looked with awe at a revolver I 
had very needlessly brought with me. The smoke, 
the smells, and the general oppression of the atmo- 
sphere, at last drove us to our own hut, where we lay 
on mats smoking and talking until past midnight. 
So I have found an anchorage ground at last. 



CHAPTER VII. 



SETTLING DOWN. 



ROBERT BRYANTS SECOND LETTER HOME. 

Durban, June^ i8 — . 

As a mail is to leave for England by way of 
Capetown in a fortnight, I may as well begin my 
second letter to you, dear folks. I ought to have 
done so before, but the past six weeks have been 
so full of work and occupation that I have really not 
been able to compose myself to so formidable a task 
as writing to England seems to be. 

Now that we have been in the colony two months, 
we begin to consider ourselves quite old colonists, 
and regard the immigrants who are arriving now 
as new comers. You will be surprised to see we 
are still in Durban, and so are we, but our being 
here is one of the disappointments we have all learnt 
to be part of the lot of emigrants. On our seeing 
the agent again, it appeared that it was useless 
starting for our lots until some kind of road was 
made into the valley where we are to be located. 
So we had to petition government, and then we each 
had to guarantee something towards the cost, and 
then the government had to find people to do the 
work, and as it is not yet completed, here we wait. 
It has been a great annoyance. You know how 
little money we brought with us, and though living 
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does not cost much, yet every penny so spent seems 
wasted while we are doing nothing. I ought not 
to grumble, however, for we have been very lucky. 
One day, when I was seeing after one of our boxes 
that happened to be missing, at the Point, a landing- 
agent, who seemed at his wit's end with work, asked 
me to check off a boat-load of packages that were 
being brought ashore. This I gladly did, as idleness 
is wretchedly wearying. When I gave him the book 
back he thanked me very warmly, and asked me 
if I minded helping him the next day. It ended 
by his offering me, the day after, 30^. a week, for 
as long as I liked to stay, or as he should have 
work for me. Was not I a proud fellow that night } 
This will more than cover all our expenses, as lodging 
costs nothing, and food is not dear. Charlie, too, 
has a place at a store in town, where he gets 
;^i a month and his dinner, not much, but it will 
add a little to the common stock, and keep him 
out of mischief I suggested to Alfred that he 
should look out for employment, but he said he 
had not come out to turn counter-jumper. Two 
or three evenings after, however, he put los, into 
my hand, but would not say how he had got the 
money. A week later I found the secret out by 
accident. I was getting a bit of meat at a butcher's 
when I noticed some buck hung up for sale. I asked 
him how he got it, when he replied that a young 
fellow called Bryant supplied him with game from 
time to time. So the mystery was explained. I had 
been taking Alfred to task for wasting so much 
powder, and couldn't make out why he laughed and 
said " I need not bother myself" He's a queer 
fellow, and was quite cross when I told him of the 
discovery, though there is nothing to be ashamed 
of in the pursuit. 

We were very much distressed about the Bodens 
for some time. Before a month was out they literally 
had nothing left. Charlie happened to overhear 
Mr. Boden say so one night when he was lying on 
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the grass near their tent I had wondered why they 
had not asked us in for some days, and this was 
the reason. We had supplied them with as much 
as we liked to offer, but now when they were 
worse off than ever Mr. Boden refused everything. 
Following our example, he had been trying to get 
some employment in an office, but to strangers his 
manner is not pleasant, and he could find no opening. 
The morning after Charlie heard this disclosure I 
watched an opportunity when Mr. Boden had gone 
into town to speak to Mrs. Boden. She pretended to 
be cheerful and lively at first, but when I spoke of her 
husband's sickly looks she burst into tears, and I 
must confess I felt strongly inclined to do the same. 
" Oh, this dreadful life! " she said : " if only people knew 
what they were doing they would never leave home." 

This was so unusual a remark for her to make 
that I saw she had suffered more than we had any 
conception of. I implored her to let us lend her 
some provisions until the " remittances " came, for 
it seems they are expecting money from home, only 
the mails are so slow and irregular that no one can 
say when it may arrive. After a good deal of 
coaxing she consented, so, as far as that night 
was concerned, they had enough to eat. Mrs. Joffins 
had an idea of what was going on, for she appeared 
towards evening with some bread she had baked, 
saying that " really this Boer's meal does rise so 
one can never know how to measure, and if Mrs. 
Boden would not take some of her present baking, 
it would have to be eaten by them Kafirs, which was 
waste indeed." 

What was our astonishment the next morning when 
Mrs. Boden, with such a bright face, beckoned to 
me, and said that Mr. Boden had got something to 
do at last 

" What is it } " I eagerly asked. 

" I don't exactly know myself," she replied, " but 
he says it will bring him in 6s. a day, which is 
quite a fortune to us." 
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She was a changed woman from that time. Having 
something to cook, she took lessons from Mrs. Joffins, 
and after a few mistakes, succeeded in turning out 
capital dishes. Mr. Boden was more quiet than ever. 
He left early in the morning, and carried his dinner 
with him in a basket. About sundown he returned, 
generally looking very tired, although in a week or 
two he began to get so brown and strong that his 
wife confided to me her belief that the climate of 
the colony at any rate had not been overpraised. 

And so we have been going on. All our passengers 
are not so fortunate. One old couple who came out 
to settle their son, have both been ill with dysentery, 
brought on, they say, by bad water and change of 
life, while their son is a regular drunkard. Since 
we came one or two ** canteens *' have been opened, 
where many of the immigrants spend the little they 
have brought with them. Some of the women, too, 
are so dirty and lazy that their families lead wretched 
lives. All these people abuse the place horribly, 
and say if they could but get hold of Chiselworth 
they would break his neck. 

The country seems good enough to me, though 
it is much more backward than any of us expected 
to find it There are no farmers apparently in this 
part of the colony, who grow much, and the cotton 
plantations we heard of must be a myth. The 
croakers say that pumpkins and mealies — as maize 
is called here — are all the land is fit to grow, but 
surely if it can produce these in such abundance, 
it can yield other things. 

There are only two . churches in Durban. One 
is the Wesleyan, which meets in a native mission 
chapel, with a thatched roof, and the other is the 
Church of England, which has no church of its own, 
and holds service in the government school-room. 
The ladies of the town turn out in grand attire at 
both. The singing in each is vile. Soon after we 
came, the clergyman called on Mr. Boden, and asked 
him to take part on Sunday, but he replied that 
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SO long as he had to earn his living like other men he 
would go to church like other men, and so he does. 

You will be curious to know what we think of 
the Kafirs ; well, we like them much. They are so 
merry and good-tempered, although very provoking 
when at work. Unless you keep your eye constantly 
on them, they leave off and talk, or sing and snuff. 
They have no notion of how to do things, don't know 
the top from the bottom, and let you rave at them 
without being put out in the least. Mrs. Joffins talks 
to them in most painstaking English, as though they 
knew every word, when really they can't understand 
a syllable. Only this morning I heard her say to 
a Kafir who was to wash a sack of clothes for her — 

" Your name is Boy, is it } Well, you are a big one 
to be sure, although for the matter of that you're 
all perfect babies in knowledge, not that you should 
be otherwise, for unless one is taught how can one 
learn ? Now, Boy, you must wash these clothes 
very carefully,, and put plenty of blue into the 
water, and make them all cleanee-cleanee. Do you 
hear ? " 

Ben VALE, yiifyy i8— . 

Here we are at last, and I only wish you could 
see us, in this glorious valley and under these glorious 
precipices. But before going on I must tell you 
of what I found out only the day before we left 
Durban. The landing-agent who employed me was 
having a new wooden office put up, and he had 
occasion to send a message to the man who was 
building it. As he had no one else to send he asked 
me to go, so I went. The builder's shed was in 
an out-of-the-way corner of the town, not likely 
to be visited except on business. He had a little 
kind of office in one corner where he received me, 
and as there was only a thin partition betwixt the 
office and the workshop, voices in the latter could 
be distinctly heard. The conversation was only 
about some work in hand, but I felt sure that one 
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of the speakers was Mr. Boden ! Two of the boards 
of the partition were rather wide apart, and I rather 

astonished Mr. by stepping softly up to the 

chink and peeping through it. There, sure enough, 
in his shirt sleeves, and with an old smoking-cap on, 
was Mr. Boden hard at work planing a plank, and 
doing it in the most workmanlike manner. His side 
face was towards me, but he seemed quite happy 
and very intent on his work. Having delivered my 

message, I managed to get Mr. out of hearing, 

when I asked him how long Mr. Boden had been 
in his employment. 

" Why, what do you know about him — I thought 
he was a stranger to everybody ? " he asked. 

I replied, discreetly, that he had come out in the 
same ship with us, and I naturally took an interest 
in him. 

" Well, I don't know what you can tell about him, 
but I know he's a very steady workman, though he 
does seem above his business." 

He then told me that when he asked for employ-, 
ment Mr. Boden confessed that he had had very 
little practical experience, but that he had learnt 
carpentering in his youth, and had always been fond 
of using tools since, and added — 

" Though he was rather awkward at first, I wouldn't 
change him now for any other man in the shop, 
though he do say that this is his last day of coming 
— more's the pity ! " 

You may imagine how this discovery startled me, 
and I felt quite ashamed of having regarded Mr. 
Boden as such a helpless man. It only shows that 
the weakest are often capable of the greatest things. 
His wife I believe has no idea of the truth. I asked 
her casually the other day, after he had been turning 
an old case into a cupboard rather cleverly, where 
he learnt to use his tools, and she said quite 
innocently — 

" Oh, he was always fond of amusing himself in 
that way. The doctor at home ordered him to 
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take two hours' manual exercise daily, and as he 
could not go out in wet weather, he had a little 
room fitted up as a workshop." 

We left Durban about a fortnight ago. Ten 
waggons formed our train, but as they were crammed 
with baggage and stores, the men all walked. As 
we travelled less than fifteen miles a day, this did 
not hurt us. The agent lent us tents until we got 
our huts up. As we had saved a nice little sum 
amongst us, I laid in a good stock of stores, for 
where we are there are no shops nearer than Durban, 
which is twenty miles off. Most of the others did 
the same, although the croakers who had been idling 
their time away have been sponging on us all the 
time. 

As the journey was through new scenes, we did 
not find it at all tedious. Mrs. JoflSns groaned terribly 
at the jolting, which she said made every bone in 
her body ache, adding, "though the doctors do say 
as a shaking is the very best thing for the liver." 

At night we encamped on the top of a high hill, 
and after making a hearty meal off porridge and 
sweet-potatoes, with tea minus milk, we rolled 
ourselves up in our blankets under the waggons, and 
slept the sleep of the just. Once or twice I was 
woke by the cold, which is sharp enough at night, 
and could hardly understand where I was with the 
stars brightly shining overhead, and the smell of the 
oxen all round one. 

It is no easy matter to get such a large number 
of passengers under way, and though we rose at 
daylight, it was nearly eight o'clock, before breakfast 
was over and the oxen yoked in. This last operation 
was most noisy and troublesome, as the big-horned 
beasts were only half trained and would; not fall 
into line as properly broken-in oxen are supposed 
to do. Poor Mrs. Joffins had been mal^ag a little 
ramble on her own account, and was returning to 
the waggon, when she was startled by seeing an ox 
rushing towards her. With a shriek she turned and 
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fled, but had not waddled a dozen paces before 
she tumbled into a hole, and lay with half her body 
sprawling out in the grass. The ox seemed as much 
astonished as she did, and came to a standstill. We 
went to the good lady's aid, expecting to find her 
half dead with fright. Instead of that, by the time 
we came up she was seated on the edge of the 
hole with her feet still buried in it, laughing loudly. 
She said — 

"Well, I never did know before what an old fool 
Martha Joffins could be, for to be sure as the 
proverb says, the longer the horn the better the 
temper." 

The early morning air here is perfection. Day 
after day the sun rises without a cloud, and all 
round the country spreads like a picture. Rough 
as our life is, I often think of the poor wretches 
in the alleys you, dear mother, are so fond of visiting, 
to whom one would think this land, with its genial 
climate and cheap food, would be a paradise. But 
I notice that those who have been worst off in 
England grumble the loudest here. 

In a few miles the road began to wind down the 
hill into this extraordinary valley. When we first 
came in sight of the basin, walled in by gigantic 
precipices, most of us felt almost frightened. Many 
of the people would not believe that they had to 
" go down there," and one party turned their waggon 
round, said they had been swindled and deceived 
from first to last, and they would stand it no longer. 
So back they went. Mr. Joffins looked the image 
of melancholy, and shook his head incessantly, mur- 
muring with an air of resignation that as they had 
got so far they might as well see the end of it, 
though he did feel as though he were going into 
a living tomb. Even Mrs. Joffins had nothing to 
say. Strange enough it was Mr. Boden who took 
a more cheerful view of matters. After looking 
for some time over the vast cliff, and the wilderness 
of bush at the bottom, he said — 
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"I don't see anything to be disappointed with, 
except the badness of the road. It's evident the 
soil down there is rich, or it would not be so thickly 
wooded ; and if I am not much mistaken, when you 
get to the river you will find the country to be not 
nearly so flat and confined as it looks at first sight. 
And the scenery is simply magnificent." 

So down we went, jolting and rumbling along 
the narrow, rough, and newly-made road, cut along 
the side of a kind of spur, or buttress, that runs 
up the side of the river. As we could only go in 
single file, and waggons were continually sticking 
fast, it was slow work. One waggon, fortunately 
with no one in it — in fact, everybody was walking 
for safety's sake — got over the edge of the cutting, 
capsized, and rolled to the bottom, smashed to 
pieces. The pole snapped, so that none of the oxen 
were hurt. By one o'clock we were all on the more 
level ground, and the brown rocks soared above our 
heads most impressively. Mr. Boden's prediction 
was correct. Level as the basin looked from above, 
its actual surface was hilly enough, and our final 
destination was the brow of a hill overlooking the 
rapidly-rushing river. Here there was an open 
clearing, and a good view round could be obtained, 
but the sun was sinking low before we reached the 
spot, and found ourselves at last at home. 

Here we are, then. The next morning the surveyor 
pointed out to us the positions of the different grants. 
We had to draw lots for the right of choice, but 
being the first settlers, there was not much chance 
of our quarrelling where land was so plentiful. Mr. 
Marsdin, who had been here before, and who has 
often been kind to us, helped us with his advice. 
He has a large block under his control, having in 
addition to Mr. Dimsdale's and Mr. Linton's grants, 
bought some land for the latter. Mr. Boden is 
entitled to about 200 acres, and we have 150 acres, 
government having allowed each immigrant fifty 
acres instead of twenty. We are comparatively 

F 
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close to one another, and shall form quite a little 
colony amongst ourselves. 

As soon as we had chosen our lots, we at once 
moved to them, as the waggons had to return to 
Durban. The married people were allowed tents, 
but not the single men. I had bought an old sail 
in town, however, and we soon got poles out of the 
bush and rigged this over them. So you must not 
frighten yourself with the idea of our sleeping in 
the open air. I was warned against doing this until 
we have become thoroughly acclimatized, as the night 
dews are very heavy, and fever is often brought 
on by rash exposure. 

There is one drawback connected with our land- 
lot. It is all bush, and though this makes the 
ground more valuable, it costs a good deal to clear. 
For the present, therefore, we have been encamped 
on Mr. Boden's grant, which is more open, and we 
are hard at work cutting down bush. Three Kafirs, 
whom we pay Ss. a month, help us. When we 
get twenty acres clear, we shall proceed to put up 
our huts. These will be made of grass fastened 
on to a basket-like framework. We shall be content 
with a large one to begin with. The Kafirs will 
do the work under our instructions, as all their huts 
are made in the same way. 

I never knew what hard work was until I began 
this bush-clearing. First you have the thick tangled 
underwood to cut away and burn. Then you have 
the large trees to chop down, leaving the very big 
ones standing. Then the hewn trees have to be cut in 
pieces, and the wood stacked. And then, if the 
ground is to be cleared properly, the stumps of the 
trees have to be got out — the most tiresome work 
of all, as the roots often spread everywhere. We 
are at it from daylight to sundown, and weary we 
are at the end of the day I can assure you. I don't 
let Charlie overwork himself, as he feels the change 
of climate more than either of us. Alfred has 
worked well so far, but he grumbles bitterly at 
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times, and says he did not come out here to be 
a galley-slave. Charlie sees after the cooking, whicli 
is a very simple process. Bush-cutting is a firstrate 
appetiser, and so long as we have plenty of whole- 
some food we are not particular as to its quality. 
Porridge is our great stand-bye. The Joffinses have 
bought two or three cows, and let us have what 
milk we want, but the Kafirs bring it round in 
calabashes every morning, and sell us it for a little 
salt or sugar. Alfred generally amuses himself once 
a day with his gun, and always brings home some- 
thing in the shape of a few pigeons, snipe, koran, 
pheasant, or other bird, if he does not get a buck. 
Game in this bush is plentiful enough, so we do 
not miss the butcher so much as you might imagine 
we should. Sometimes we club together and buy 
a goat, which gives very good meat. For vegetables 
we are dependent upon the natives, and though 
sweet potatoes, pumpkins, and calabashes are well 
enough in their way, we long for a taste of English 
potato or cabbage. 

The Bodens are getting on famously. Just before 
we left Durban the expected remittance arrived, and 
with its aid Mr. Boden is having a "wattle and dab*' 
house put up instead of a hut. This is simply a 
framework of wattles between poles, daubed over 
with mud, and covered with thatch. There are two 
divisions in it, making three rooms. Nothing could 
be rougher in reality, but I have no doubt when 
finished Mrs. Boden's taste will soon make it look 
cosy and comfortable. There is nothing like a 
woman's presence, dear mother and sister, for making 
a home. Our hut is always a scene of disorder, 
or seems so after coming from our neighbours. Men 
don't seem to have the knack of keeping things 
tidy. Mrs. Joffins comes over now and then, and 
after putting our place right, always ends by saying — 

"Ah, my dear young gentlemen, take my advice, 
and if you don't marry, get your mother out." 

To which I heartily respond — Amen. 

F 2 



CHAPTER VIII. 



HOW THE WORLD WAGGED IN DURBAN. 

Where hands are so busily employed, and hearts 
have so much to engage them, time speeds swiftly. 
Seven months after the Bristol had cast anchor at 
Natal, the village of Durban had grown into a 
bustling township. Town you could scarcely call it 
yet, while its buildings were scattered so incongruously 
and capriciously, while its streets were still garnished 
with grass and bushes, while its vacant spaces con- 
tinued so frequent and irregular. A straiwe scene it 
presented. Every variety of primitive architecture 
was exhibited. Here a pretentious brick store would 
be flanked, on one side by a shanty built out of 
packing-cases, on the other by a straw hut. Here 
an iron building would jostle an edifice of felt nailed 
on to a wooden framework. Here a wattle and dab 
cottage of the earliest colonial period would be 
confronted by an ornamental wooden house imported 
ready-made from Europe. Rapidity of erection was 
the one quality visible everywhere. Scarcely any 
structure had an upper story. The unpaved streets 
were deep in wearisome sand, which on hot days 
dazzled and tried the smarting eye, and on windy 
days assailed the skin like a storm of needles. 
Stores were superabundant, and canteens were more 
numerous still. Where marts of business were so 
common, one was disposed to wonder where the 
customers came from. 
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Somewhat retired from the more crowded parts, 
but yet in a good position, stood a>substantial building 
evidently only just roofed in, but bearing on a board 
nailed up against the door, the legend, " Dimsdale and 
Co. : General Merchants." Mr. Dimsdale had lost no 
time in carrying out his new plans. He had obtained 
a small stock to begin with from the Cape, whose 
merchants were only too eager to establish connections 
with the young but thriving settlement that had so 
suddenly burst into importance beyond their northern 
frontier, and he had bought odd bits of merchandise 
imported as chance speculations by private emigrants. 
So, pending the arrival of the expected consignments 
from Europe, he had invested his little capital in the 
erection of this store, and was trusting largely to 
credit for the stocking of it. In this he was only 
doing what most of his predecessors in business had 
done already. Credit is at once the basis and the 
bane of commerce in all young colonies. Merchants 
and manufacturers at home who would be rigorously 
particular in ascertaining the position and solvency of 
a home-buyer, ship out whole cargoes of goods to 
some distant and little-known colony with a most 
extraordinary reliance upon the safety and excellence 
of the investment. To a man in Mr. Dimsdale's 
position this disposition is obviously advantageoi\s. 
It remains to be seen whether it was in the long run 
beneficial to him. 

Behold then his short and somewhat portly form 
standing under the shade of a pile of gin-boxes, and 
backed by a row of wine-casks, for he had been long 
enough in business to find out that a basis of liquor 
is a. necessary foundation for any large commercial 
enterprise in a new colony. On shelves behind, 
coloured cotton stuffs and coarse calicoes are ranged 
out, while on a counter along one side samples of 
beads are disposed for inspection. In a corner his 
eldest son sits at a desk in a little counting-house, 
and outside, Mrs. Joffins' quondam friend, the stout 
Mr. Chubbs, is doing duty moistly as storeman, his 
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temper being sadly vexed by the perverseness of the 
Kafirs under him, who invariably put down packages 
of breakables wrong-side up, and do exactly contrary 
to what he directs. 

In to Mr. Dimsdale come two of his fellow-trades- 
men to discuss the topics of the day, for by slow 
degrees this little community is acquiring a political 
individuality of its own, and finding out grievances 
for public opinion to descant upon. Charged with 
some such are the two arrivals, one of whom, a keen- 
eyed, sinewy man of thirty, remarks — 

" Well ; so you have got an answer to the 
memorial." 

** Yes," replied Mr. Dimsdale ; *' such as it is ; but 
governments seem the same all the world over — 
promises and no action. The governor says that he 
will inquire into the state of matters, and if he finds 
that the ends of justice require it, he will take steps 
to get a magistrate appointed. So I suppose we are 
to remain in our fool's paradise trusting to the 
honesty of our servants and neighbours for a year 
longer. No wonder robberies are on the increase 
when there is no one to punish the thieves." 

"You must thank the Kafirs for getting the 
government by their honesty into bad habits. I'm 
ashamed of our countrymen when I see how these 
savages may be trusted. When I went to Maritzburg 
last week I left my Kafir Tom in charge of my 
quarters. The doors and boxes were all open, but I 
did not miss a thing on coming back." 

" I wish you would find me such a paragon. Mrs. 
Dimsdale recognised an old gown of hers on a big 
hulking fellow the other day, and it must have been 
stolen and given or sold to him by our house-Kafir." 

"By- the- by, Dimsdale, how are the poor wretches 
at Benvale getting on ? " 

" Poor wretches, you may well say so," replied Mr. 
Dimsdale ; " between Chiselworth and the government 
they have been horribly treated. The heavy rains 
in October cut up the road so that it's impassable for 
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carts and waggons, and I'm told that it's as much as a 
horse's life is worth to take it into the valley. When 
they memorialised government on the subject, the 
answer they received was that as the government had 
made the road once they could not do so again, and 
that the settlers must keep it in repair themselves. 
So there they are, like mice in a trap. I hear that 
some of them have made up their minds to leave and 
buy farms elsewhere." 

*' Will Marsdin and Linton stick to it > *' 
" Marsdin will. It takes a good deal to move him 
when he has made up his mind to do anything. As 
for George — well, he seems to like the town better 
than the country." 

** Not to be wondered at, under the circumstances." 
" Perhaps not. But when a man talks of marrying 
he must think of working, and I can't say that Master 
George has done much of tliat yet." 

Mr. Dimsdale's brow darkened as he spoke these 
words. In truth, George Linton and his doings did 
not form an altogether pleasant subject to him just 
then. He had gladly consented to his daughter's 
engagement with that young man, believing him 
to be both well disposed and well circumstanced. 
George's manner in his better moods was winning 
and irresistible, and one felt ready to make large 
allowance for slight indulgences of fancies in one so 
genial and well favoured. But Sydney Marsdin's 
apprehensions on learning that the Dimsdales were 
to live in town had been, during the course of a few 
months, more than justified in the result. George had 
not been a fortnight on the farm before he found 
reason for going into town. His favourite gun was 
out of order and must be repaired. He could at 
the same time arrange for the conversion into cash of 
certain drafts whose realization was necessary for the 
pursuit of their agricultural projects. 

Into Durban, therefore, George Linton came. As 
a matter of course he put up at the all-popular 
Huggins's. His smiling face (and ready cash) were 
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ever welcome at that establishment, where young 
fellows between eighteen and five-and-twenty were 
naturally regarded as indigenous to the soil. Starting 
betimes in the morning, he reached the hotel just in 
time for lunch — in all colonies a pleasant, unrestricted 
meal. Having dispatched a liberal tiffin, the billiard 
table offered appropriate occupation for the next two 
hours, and being then sufficiently restored from the 
fatigues of the ride to wear a genial aspect, he went 
forth to meet his destiny — in the shape of Margaret 
Dimsdale. 

A very pleasing destiny, too, as she stood in her 
airy muslins and gleaming ribbons, among the bushes 
near her home. Still more pleasing as she turned her 
soft face Georgeward, and her grey eyes brightened 
suddenly before his unexpected approach. George 
by temperament was a warm and demonstrative lover 
— as indeed any lover of Margaret could scarcely fail 
to be — and his manner on these occasions was all that 
tender maiden could desire. Once with her the 
charms of Huggins's were eclipsed, and though he 
had promised to dine there, and join in a loo party 
afterwards, the promise was all forgotten beneath the 
fascinations of Margaret's smiles. It will thus be 
seen that the springs of George's nature were yet 
strong and pure. Let us pray that they may con- 
tinue so. 

On the day following, the repair of the gun absorbed 
all his faculties, so the financial part of his business 
had to be left over until Monday, as Sunday intervened. 
During all this period Huggins's was casting its spells 
upon him. The dinner foregone the first day must 
be enjoyed the next, nor was its accompaniment of 
loo — somehow a losing game with George — forgotten. 
On Sunday morning he was not forthcoming, as 
usual, to escort the fair Margaret to church, and 
when the Dimsdales met hini near the church-door, as 
they emerged again, there was an air of languor and 
dejection about him, which to an observant and 
worldly eye might have been suggestive. Possibly 
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Mr. Dimsdale, who had seen something of life in 
his youth, found it so. However, for the rest of the 
day George did his duty as a Christian and a 
lover. Huggins*s was a dull place on Sunday, and 
the night was well advanced before he returned 
there. 

Financial business is often difficult of management, 
and George's on this occasion proved peculiarly so. 
Not one day, nor two days, nor even three, sufficed to 
see his drafts turned into gold and silver. Somehow 
he had a way of calling out of office hours, and of 
omitting little preliminaries, so that the transaction, 
which in itself was simple enough, took five days in 
its performance. When not thus engaged George 
found congenial occupation for the else laggard hours 
in the organisation and running of scratch races, as 
well as in the recreations of the billiard table ; for 
like many other youths who have seen a little, but not 
much, of gay life, before they emigrate, George knew 
just enough of this game to give him a zest for the 
more vigorous enjoyment of it. As his purse was 
generally well filled and he was known to have solid 
remittances to fall back upon, he was soon one of the 
most popular players at Huggins's. Stronger wills 
than his might have found it hard to withstand the 
specious solicitations which sundry reputed " officers " 
and other far-travelled and much-knowing birds-of- 
passage pressed upon him there. 

The record of this trip to town will serve as an 
example of many others which left George continu- 
ously looser in morals and lighter in purse. His was 
an impressible age, and his was a plastic nature. 
Emigration on his own account was the least whole- 
some experience for him. He should never have 
been left in free command either of his own career or 
his own capital. He needed not merely a wise 
counsellor, but a firm, controlling hand. Sydney 
Marsdin was too near his own age to have his warn- 
ings heeded. In few cases do lads prove effectual 
advisers to other lads. Despite all the aspirations of 
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the age, grey-hairs and wisdom are still popularly- 
supposed to go together. 

Margaret, happily, as yet saw but little of her 
lover's lapses. In her presence he was ever gay, 
bright, and genial. His hands generally bore to her 
some pretty token of his regard, and though she was 
by no means an acquisitive girl, these proofs of 
affection were very pleasant in the reception. Her 
father both saw and heard more than he cared she 
should know, and many a time when the rest of their 
family were peacefully asleep did he and his wife 
discuss the destiny of their daughter. For Mr. 
Dimsdale found it easier thus to talk confidentially 
with his wife than to offer friendly counsel to the 
errant youngster. Fathers-in-law seldom get on a 
thoroughly familiar footing with their daughters' 
husbands before marriage. They are the friends 
least likely to advise with freedom, or to warn with 
success. Nor was George an encouraging subject for 
treatment. In his conduct as a lover there was so 
little to find fault with — so much to like and to 
admire — that it seemed ungracious to take up aspects 
of his life which were less apparent. 

So matters drifted onward. George in common 
with a number of other young fellows in like circum- 
stances gradually went astray, but all the while the 
attachment between Margaret and himself strength- 
ened with intimacy and association. 

Immigrants meanwhile poured in, and the town 
grew. Chiselworth's eloquent tongue proved increas- 
ingly seductive, and people from each of the three 
kingdoms flocked to the southern paradise. In 
proportion as they multiplied their disenchantment 
became more complete. In losing the almost savage 
rusticity of its primitive aspect, Durban lost also in 
rural charm, its present jumble of hasty shanties and 
gingerbread buildings having nothing homelike or 
suggestive of comfort about it. Instead of flourishing 
cotton plantations the new-comers found agriculture at 
a stand-still. No one could say what the colony could 
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grow, or if anybody did hazard an opinion on that 
point, no one could say how the product was to be 
grown. A large number of people at last found 
themselves stationary in Durban, without means, and 
without plans of action. A meeting was held. Mr. 
Dimsdale who, by virtue of a very owlish air of 
wisdom, and a very wise-looking pair of spectacles, 
had come to be regarded as an oracle, was voted into 
the chair. Many eloquent speeches were delivered. 
Indignation was at boiling point. One man, a shoe- 
maker, said with blanched visage and quivering lips 
that '' in that great country they hall 'ad left for that 
country's good (tremendous applause), he 'ad hever 
made his woice 'eard ; and 'eard he would be again 
on the soil and under the sun of Africa. Land 
he 'ad come to get, land he 'ad been promised, and 
land he would 'ave, for 'imself, his children, and his 
children's children to the third and fourth generation." 
This assertion evoked immense cheering, and the 
meeting clearly showed no diminution of the Briton's 
power of dealing oratorically with a grievance. The 
end of it was that the chairman and others were 
deputed to visit the capital and confer with the 
governor on the subject. 

Forth, therefore, Mr. Dimsdale went. In those 
days and for many years after the only modes of 
travel between the port and the seat of government, 
sixty miles distant, were on horseback and by ox- 
waggon. The former was of course chosen as being 
most speedy and dignified. As the worthy man had 
scarcely ever bestridden pigskin before, he was sorely 
exercised in his mind by the prospective incidents of 
such a journey. There was no escape from the in- 
evitable, however, so out he set in company with his 
fellow deputy. His nag had been warranted not 
only sound but safe, and as it looked the image of 
stolidity the perils of the trip did not after all seem 
so appalling. 

The road for two or three miles wound through 
the bushy wilderness up the Berea Hill, and Mr. Dims- 
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dale's observant eye found much to interest him in the 
surrounding vegetation. As the ground below con- 
sisted of deep and toilsome sand, no speed faster than 
a footpace could be attained. On the summit a long 
pause was made that they might enjoy the prospect. 
Behind spread the wooded plain, the lake-like bay, 
and the shining ocean. In front stretched a hilly, 
ever-undulating country, dotted over with patches of 
dark bush, and bounded by long level hills. Into 
this more open tract they descended. Presently a 
roadside hut was reached with a significant appearance 
of bottles within. In another hut under a tree at 
the back, an elegant lady was seen in morning un- 
dress lacing her corsets. She was as much astonished 
at the travellers' appearance as they were at hers, and 
with embarrassed countenances and smothered sighs 
they turned their nags' heads onward, far too much 
perturbed by the unexpected vision to refresh them- 
selves at a hostelry so haunted. 

A little further on a smooth reach of road offered 
temptation for a preliminary canter, so with all due 
discretion Mr. Dimsdale gently applied his whip. 
The effect was evident in a trot, which of all forms 
of equitation is to a novice the most trying. Our 
good friend was in agony. Fain would he have 
pulled up again, but his more experienced companion 
was ambling on ahead at an easy canter, and his 
hard-mouthed roadster having settled himself to his 
new pace, was indifferent to all appeal. Abandon- 
ing the bridle to its fate, Mr. Dimsdale seized the 
saddle with both hands and endured indescribable 
torments. In vain he called out to his friend, now 
out of earshot, in vain he called out "stop," and 
jerked hysterically at the reins, the horse only trotted 
on all the steadier. At last his sufferings became 
unendurable, and the elderly rider rolled to the 
ground, while his startled horse took to its heels and 
careered at a gallop over the hills. 

When the other deputy looked round, arrested by 
a shout, he saw Mr. Dimsdale sitting dejectedly in the 
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middle of the road in a melancholy plight. Finding 
that no bones were broken or other harm done, he 
then looked after the runaway nag, which in about an 
hour, and with the aid of some passing Kafirs, he 
succeeded in capturing. On hearing of this animal's 
trotting tendencies he offered to change, a proposal 
eagerly accepted, although Mr. Dimsdale firmly stipu- 
lated that until a certain inn were passed they should 
not break out of a walk. 

This arrangement so far proved successful that 
some progress was made under it. Painfully conscious 
of his bruises, Mr. Dimsdale found less enjoyment in 
his surroundings than he had done. The road wound 
over hills, and through valleys, and here and there 
passed under the shade of trees. Now and then 
groups of naked Kafirs, both men and women, would 
appear, the former swinging along in all the lordliness 
of barbarism, the latter groaning under baskets of 
corn, or other burdens, the common badges of their 
sex. The hot summer air teemed with insect life, 
and brightly clad birds fluttered about in the sunshine. 
Pleasant as the scene was, neither rider felt aught but 
thankful when a thatched and neighbouring house by 
the roadside apprised them that they had traversed 
the first stage of their journey and arrived at the 
" Saxon House." 

But here we must cut short the record of this not 
uneventful journey. In the hospitable but primitive 
hostelry they had reached, Mr. Dimsdale passed a 
sleepless night. While resting at ease upon a home- 
made sofa, after a bounteous supper of ham and eggs, 
a rider, hot and excited, brought to them news that 
the Kafirs on the Cape frontier had risen, and were at 
war with the English Government. Fright and fleas 
combined to banish slumber from the travellers' eyes. 
The rest of the journey was made in fear and appre- 
hension. At one point Mr. Dimsdale was asked to 
preside over a meeting of panic-stricken settlers, 
gathered together to organise measures of mutual 
defence. At another point, high among wild hills, 
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with no trace of a white man's presence visible, the 
pair of deputies saw a large body of armed Kafirs 
approaching, da^cing and singing, and hid themselves 
behind a friendly hillock until the savage host had 
passed out of sight. These natives were only a merry 
party on their way to a marriage feast, but for the 
time they caused as much dread in Mr. Dimsdale's 
mind as though they had been an invading army. It 
was with many a sigh of relief that he at last saw 
the dotted roofs of Maritzburg stretching before him 
along the sloping plain that skirts the mountain- 
shadowed course of the Umsundusi. 



CHAPTER IX. 



DISENCH AN TMENTS. 



EXTRACTS FROM SYDNEY MARSDTN'S JOURNAL, 

Benvale, November^ i8 — . 

This is a journal only in name, so far and wide apart 
are its entries. During the last four months I have 
had little heart for diarizing. Life has not passed 
over-pleasantly for any of us in this wretched valley, 
and the only reflections one could have set down 
would not have been of a cheerful character. How 
little good-folks at home know of a colonist's lot. 
They imagine that a large abundance distinguishes 
the life. Great breadths of land, rare generosity of 
soil, extraordinary ease of cultivation, the spontaneous 
growth of crops, and unstinted plenty in the chief 
articles of food, are among the most prominent ex- 
pectations of the emigrant. What are the facts t 

Let me go back a little. On leaving Durban all 
thought that their worst troubles were over. The 
land of Goshen was behind ; the Promised Land was 
right in front. Here we should soon be sitting under 
our vines and our fig-trees, gazing benignly at our 
redundant crops, and looking back without regret at 
our past trials. Idyllic phantasies ! More than four 
months have passed away, and here I sit in my lonely 
hut, tormented by mosquitoes, tortured by " Natal 
Sores," and thinking bitterly of what I have seen 
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to-day — the last vestiges of our experimental cotton 
crop. 

For a month after we came here all went on pretty 
well. The winter weather was, as usual, inspiriting, 
and the first novelty of settling down gave a zest 
to existence. For some time I lived in tents, the 
season being so mild, and my land being tolerably 
high, but the Bodens had a house put up, and all 
the rest soon got into huts. By the time we were 
lodged, the supplies of food brought with us were all 
but exhausted, and some of the poorer settlers began 
to complain. If they knew how to cook maize, 
and were used to pumpkins and sweet-potatoes, they 
might get on comfortably, as the two last are about 
the only things which so far seem disposed to grow 
readily. But these people are just those who love a 
change of diet least, and they take no trouble to 
make the most of the materials they have. Mrs. 
Joffins might teach them a lesson in this matter, 
would they consult that feminine philosopher. She 
has once or twice confided to me, that she " do long 
for an English potato, and that a bit of mutton 
would make her 'appy for a week ; " but she invariably 
adds, " what's the use of wishing for what can't be ? " 

Personally I confess this food-grievance does not 
trouble me much. A hard day's work and a sound 
digestion make any viands acceptable, and I believe 
because I trust almost wholly to the Kafir, I fare 
better than many of the others, who try their hands 
at these unknown condiments. It is hard for the 
women, however, and for a man like Mr. Boden, who 
has naturally a delicate appetite. The other night 
I was storm-bound there. Exit in such weather 
was not to be thought of, although I observed that 
Mrs. Boden was unusually anxious about it " clearing 
up." When all prospects of a change were at an 
end, she said in embarrassed accents, that I must 
take them as I found them, and that she had scarcely 
anything in the house fit to eat. Her bread had been 
spoilt in the baking, and their fowls had all died of 
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the sickness, while the storm had kept their evening 
supply of milk away. I assured her that I could eat 
a plank at that moment — an unfortunate admission 
as it implied that I was hungry. The end of it was 
that we dined and supped, for I had eaten nothing 
since breakfast, on baked sweet-potatoes and boiled 
pumpkins. With the aid of pepper, salt, and vinegar, 
I found it quite possible to eat heartily of these, and 
to enjoy them, but both Mr. and Mrs. Boden scarcely 
touched either. 

This scarcity of familiar food is only one of our 
misfortunes, however ; perhaps in some respects the 
least, as if our plans prosper it will pass away with 
time. But other troubles have beset us at every turn. 
The cost and difficulty of clearing and breaking up 
ground have been so great, that only the Bryants 
and myself have any land at all in cultivation, and we 
have only a few acres in. They planted mealies ; I 
put in cotton, more to get seed for next year's crop, 
than for a return. So far their mealies, the local 
name for maize, look well enough, but my young 
cotton plants, which came up so vigorously, and 
looked so promising, have during the last week been 
attacked by a species of grasshopper. These insects 
have eaten every leaf off, and destroyed all prospect 
of a harvest. Insects seem to be a great drawback 
on these raw bushlands, and I fear that people have 
much to learn before they can say what will, and 
what will not, thrive in this country. My case is only 
that of others. Mr. Joffins thought he would try 
English potatoes, and planted five acres with them. 
Had they succeeded and borne well he must have 
made a good thing by their sale in Durban, but they 
had not been a fortnight above the ground, before 
a caterpillar appeared and ate the young shoots to 
the ground. Several settlers have had to meet great 
difficulties about labour. They do not possess the 
art of making themselves popular with the Kafirs, 
and they can never get more than one or two to work 
for them. In such cases you see the father of the 

G 
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family, supposing that there is one, toiling in the 
fields, together with his wife and bigger children. 

But an even severer drawback has been the havoc 
done by some tremendous rains which fell in October. 
When the windows of heaven are opened in this 
country, one's faith comprehends the Deluge very 
easily. The rain came down in torrents for three 
days continuously. It's a marvel that our crops, 
such as they are, were not washed bodily out of the 
ground. No roof or hut was proof against leakage, 
and the damage done to movables was most serious. 
All the outside plaster was washed off the Bodens* 
house. Mrs. Joffins found herself on an island^ as 
their hut occupies a rise in a kind of little basin. As 
soon as the clouds cleared away I went round, and on 
reaching their lot saw a pitiable spectacle. She had 
dragged her most precious box into the sunshine, 
and was removing its drenched contents. Even her 
philosophy was at fault, and she lamented bitterly. 

A yet more melancholy spectacle awaited me 
further on. Proceeding up the valley to where the 
road, cut out of the side of the only accessible ridge 
or rib, begins to ascend, I soon found that the escarp- 
ment was so cut away, so torn into gullies, and so 
swept from the level, that it was wholly impassable 
for any wheeled vehicle. And so it remains. For 
six weeks we have had no supplies except what have 
been brought on the heads of natives. To all intents 
and purposes we are deprived of any means of sup- 
plying our wants. Government declines to repair the 
road having once made it. We are too poor to do 
the work ourselves. So here we are, between Chisel- 
worth and the government, shut up and imprisoned 
amongst these precipices. Well for us that we have 
no crops, as there is no way of transporting them 
to the outer world. 

I have omitted to say anything about George. 
The fact is I have so little of him that he scarcely 
seems to belong to Benvale. Town absorbs the best 
part of his energies. For three weeks he stayed 
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here, and worked like a horse. Then came his 
first visit to Durban, where instead of a day, he 
stayed a fortnight. Then he came and worked in a 
less vehement fashion for another week. After that 
he went on a shooting expedition which lasted three 
weeks. And so out of the five months we have been 
here, he may have passed about six weeks altogether 
with me. Once or twice I have feebly remonstrated 
with him, but as I said once before, young fellows can 
preach better to women and old men than to fellows 
of their own age. George took my advice in very 
good part, but said he did not intend to kill himself 
with work, though I might, that everybody told him 
it was unwise to overtask oneself on first arriving, 
and that he felt very sceptical whether farming was 
any use in this valley. Moreover, added he, " it's 
all very well for you, old fellow, to stick here, but 
when a man has a pair of bright eyes waiting for 
him somewhere else, it's his duty not to disappoint 
them." 

In all innocence he spake these words, but they 
were not pleasant to hear. I was near retorting 
angrily, and might have done so, when with that 
manner of his which disarms everybody, and seizing 
me by the shoulders, he broke in with, — 

" Look here, Syd ; you may preach as much as you 
like, and youVe the best fellow in the world, but we 
must not quarrel. You remember what you said 
when we left Plymouth ! " 

His memory was better than I thought What in- 
justice we grimmer souls do to these lighter natures ! 
Back it came to me, the recollection of that scene ; 
the receding shores, the rocking ship, the boat along- 
side us with its fair young face, then seen for the 
first time. Good God ! I seem to have lived eleven 
years instead of eleven months since then. A boy 
then ; a man now, with a man's griefs and respon- 
sibilities — George Linton being not the least among 
them. 
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Christmas Day, i8— . 

Strange reversal of conditions this ! Never in my 
life have I experienced heat so oppressive as we have 
endured to-day. A hot, sirocco-like wind has blown 
fiercely down the valley from early morning, and is 
blowing now. There is no escape from it Out- 
side you get the full benefit of the scorching blast. 
Within it penetrates through every chink and cranny, 
makes your skin crackle, your paper curl up, your 
hair stand on end. For aggravation of temper and 
depression of the spirits, commend me to this breeze 
from the desert, for from thence we are told it 
comes. 

But this is Christmas, and we, the hapless colonists 
of Benvale, have done our best to keep it. I was to 
have gone to Durban, and eaten my dinner with the 
Dimsdales, but events prevented me. 

A fortnight ago I was peacefully smoking my pipe 
in solitude before going to bed, idly watching one of 
certain big spiders, which, for company's sake, I have 
taken under my protection, when a strange sound 
reached me. It was a long but ominous refrain; 
apparently proceeding from a large number of voices 
passing near. 

I called up my house Kafir, a good and cheerful 
fellow, and asked him what this disturbance meant 
He listened for a moment, and then, fear and excite- 
ment apparent in every feature, he said, 

" That, Kafirs sing, go to fight, master ! " 

Here was a pleasing announcement No reason 
for such an occurrence was known to me, so there 
was nothing for it but to abide the issue. At last I 
bethought me that if mischief were approaching the 
more of us there were together the better, so loading 
my rifle, and taking a lot of ammunition with me, I 
blew out the lights and went toward the Bodens. 
Jack, the Kafir, was only too glad to follow me. As 
there was a half-moon the way was clear enough. It 
is mostly a bushpath, and with the wood shutting me 
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in, I could not tell whether the sounds were getting 
nearer or remoter. In ten minutes I was at the 
Bodens. All the doors were shut, and the windows 
darkened. They were evidently on the alert. Jack 
was in front, and as he stept within reach of the 
house, a loud voice called out, 

" UbanI wena ? " which being interpreted, meaneth 
" Who are you .? " 

As a suspicious-looking barrel was pointed in our 
direction I lost no time in apprising the inmates of 
my identity, whereat the door was thrown open and 
a hearty welcome given. The three Bryants were 
there, all duly armed, and Mr. Boden for the first 
time in my experience was seen handling a somewhat 
ancient fowling-piece. 

" What's up," I inquired. 

Robert Bryant then explained that one of their 
Kafirs who was found absconding, on being fright- 
ened with pains and penalties, had told them that 
the English and the natives were at war, that the 
English were going to put all the Kafirs to death, 
and that they, the natives, were therefore all going to 
their kraals to prepare for battle, and that was the 
war song they were singing on their way homeward 
which I had heard. I remembered that none of my 
fellows except Jack had appeared about the place 
since leaving work, so they, probably, had joined the 
rest 

This was the crowning item in the list of unforeseen 
disasters. We had heard of Kafir wars, but Chisel- 
worth had sworn that they were memories of the 
past. Although, therefore, the warlike propensities 
of the surrounding natives had made themselves 
evident in various ways, we had not come to regard 
a native outbreak as one of the possibilities of the 
future. Now we were told it was right upon us ; 
nay, the proof of it was but too audible in our 
ears. 

People at home, sitting by their own firesides, read 
of native massacres, it may be with a shrug of horror. 
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but With no real conception of all that such events 
portend. They should see these people as I have 
seen them, dressed up in their war paint, brandishing 
their spears, and shaking their great shields, with 
their eyeballs gleaming, and their teeth shining ; and 
they should stand as we did in a defenceless cottage, 
shut in by precipices in a gorge as wild as the men 
that erst lived in it, and listening silently to the 
savage war-song of these barbarians, coming, it might 
be, to accomplish our destruction in the dead of night, 
rightly to estimate this the most terrible experience 
that a British colonist has to undergo. 

We were a strange-looking group. One feeble 
candle lit the dusky room. Mrs. Boden sate at the 
table, nervously stitching. On such occasions the 
true grit shows itself, and I saw at a glance that 
whatever she might feel — and physical timidity is 
natural to all women — she would never trouble us 
with her fears. It is this mental or moral courage, 
this gallantry of spirit in woman, that makes her 
when brave so much pluckier than man. That the 
good lady's heart was sinking in her bosom as she 
thought of her children, of her husband, and of her 
new hopes, I do not doubt, but to all outward 
seeming she was comparatively at ease. Mr. Boden*s 
thin face, fatter though than when I first saw it, was 
pale, and he handled his ancient weapon restlessly. 
As to the Bryants, the two young ones were game 
as possible, though the eldest looked grave as he 
always does when anything serious is going on. A 
fine fellow though, with a heart as soft as a woman's 
but as true as oak. 

At least an hour sped in this way, we listening, 
the moving sounds now approaching, now receding. 
This was probably owing to the gustiness of the wind 
which as usual blew up the valley. I have noticed 
that alarms of this sort, like burglaries, seem worst 
at night, although in reality there is less cause to 
fear a night attack — that is there are greater facilities 
for escape after dark — than there is to fear an assault 
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by daylight. Old colonists tell me, too, that the 
Zulus usually make their surprises at dawn, when 
they can see to operate, and when their victims are 
probably wrapt in their soundest slumbers. No such 
considerations passed through our minds then, how- 
ever. We listened and listened until it became 
evident that the Kafirs were retiring into the dis- 
tance ; then, as all immediate danger seemed over, 
we made Mr. and Mrs. Boden go to bed, and kept 
watch in turns throughout the night 

With the light all apprehensions vanished, and we 
felt disposed to laugh at the past night's excitements. 
For summer it was an especially balmy and pleasant 
morning. Ideas of danger seemed out of keeping 
with the brightness of the day. I strolled on to the 
Joffins's, curious to know how they had spent the 
night. 

Like me these good people live yet in a hut, but 
a much more comfortable one than mine is. The 
door was shut, so I knocked. No answer came, 
Knocked again, and again ; still no answer. Startled, 
and imagining on the moment, prosaic though I am, 
all sorts of things, I tried to open the door but it 
was locked. Going round I tried to open the only 
window of which the building could boast, and was 
about to burst it open with a hatchet, when a gasping 
exclamation reached me, and looking behind I saw 
a saddening spectacle, no less than Mrs. J. herself, 
draggled, torn, and dirty, with her husband armed 
with a sword tied round his waist and a rifle over 
his shoulder, following her. She also carried a 
pistol. 

His wife being out of breath, Mr. Joffins took up 
the tale and told me in his own solemn style that 
a neighbour had sent them a message with the news; 
that just then they heard the natives singing, as it 
seemed, close at hand, that remembering how com- 
bustible their dwelling was, they determined to find 
a securer refuge, and that therefore they had crept 
through the bush to the shelter of some rocks that 
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overlooked a stream. Here wrapped in blankets 
they had passed the night. As the air was warm, 
and the sky bright, they had not suffered so much 
by the exposure as might be imagined. 

From that day to this we have been in a constant 
state of disquietude. One or two families have 
actually tramped into Durban. The road out of 
the valley being unfit for vehicles, they had no 
alternative but to go afoot. This adds to the un- 
pleasantness. We have since learnt that so far as 
Natal is concerned there was no reason for alarm, 
but reports are so rife, and the Kafirs themselves 
are so restless, that all ordinary operations are 
paralysed. Our natives, in fact, have left, and 
refuse to return until government declares itself. 
These constant alarms are of less consequence to 
a lonely fellow like myself than to men with wives 
and families, but they are very disheartening never- 
theless. As matters stand I cannot well leave Ben- 
vale, as it would look like deserting the rest. So 
the Dimsdale dinner has been foregone. Mrs. Joffins, 
good soul, proposed that the Bodens, the Bryants, 
and myself, should all eat our Christmas fare with 
them. We only consented to this on condition of 
being allowed to contribute towards the feast, and 
a jolly party we have had altogether. . Turkeys and 
geese are birds unknown in these parts, but pauw, 
or wild turkey, makes a capital substitute, and what 
with other game, a leg of pork from town, a noble 
pudding, the joy of its fair maker's eyes, and, happily, 
boiled properly in a cloth, together with a heap of 
sweet things sent out from Durban by George, I 
feel sure that few better and merrier dinners have 
been eaten to-day in old England. 

Home IS indeed where hearts are. Hot, and 
strange, and baffling, and panic-stricken as this 
country is, it feels more like home to me than 
England ever did since those far-off days, of 
heaven, as it now seems, wherein my dead mother's 
presence lingers like an angel. Ah! mother mine, 
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let thy memory cling close around thy son at this 
first Christmas in a new land. Nothing has he in 
woman's form to love and cherish but this recollection, 
thy sweet self. And yet Margaret is not unworthy 
to be thy daughter. Unworthy ! Can the word be 
applicable to her in any connexion ? She too is good 
and pure, and sweet and womanly. But my mother's 
qualities, are all my own ; Margaret's are — George's. 



CHAPTER X. 

war's alarms and love's confusion. 

As my desire in these records is faithfully to repre- 
sent certain typical phases of colonial life, I must 
ask the reader, leaving Benvale to its seclusion and 
its alarms, to return with me to Durban, where 
excitement had prevailed at fever-heat from the 
night of the day when Mr. Dimsdale started on 
his mission. 

The news that war had broken out on the Cape 
frontier reached the town early in the morning, and 
by breakfast-time most of the residents, scattered 
though they were, knew that great and unrecked-of 
perils were impending. Huggins's was naturally the 
great centre of resort. Only on two mornings of 
the week, when the Maritzburg mail came in, did 
the post-office offer any attraction to gossipers. 
"The Court," afterwards to become so popular an 
institution, had yet to be created. Exchanges, clubs, 
and reading-rooms were all dreams of the future. 
So to the hotel all flocked. Not that Huggins's 
reigned alone in its glory any longer. A host of 
other hostelries had sprung up, and vied for custom. 
But none of them had yet acquired any social 
standing equal to that enjoyed by the venerable 
caravanserai. 

The public room of Huggins's was a very long, 
narrow, and low apartment, with a table down the 
centre, and a dresser at one end from which wines 
and other beverages were dispensed. Round this 
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table and upon it — for your colonist has no rooted 
regard for chairs — were ranged a crowd of heated 
talkers, all engaged in interpreting according to their 
own lights the recent tidings. 

A man without a coat, wearing a red woollen 
shirt, well worn by exposure and hardship, to judge 
by his tanned and weather-beaten face, said slowly 
and drily that for his part he did not doubt the 
news a bit. War had been brewing a long time 
on the Cape frontier. The English government never 
did and never could manage the natives properly. 
They went to war with them in European fashion, 
let the natives have the best of it for some time, 
and then when they were beginning to get the whip 
hand, they finished up with a patched-up-peace, instead 
of giving the black devils a lesson they'd never 
forget. He believed in the old Dutch system of 
treating such savages. Give it them hot and strong. 
Keep them down. Smite 'em hip and thigh, and 
you would never be troubled with more wars. 

As the speaker was an old colonist, and had taken 
part in previous Cape wars, he was regarded as an 
oracle, and his words were loudly applauded. 

"But what's all this about martial law," said a 
well-dressed, pompous-looking man, evidently a new 
comer. "Martial law! Do you think I'm going to 
submit to be made a soldier of, because a parcel 
of mischievous officials choose to get the colony into 
a mess." 

" Look here, Mister," interrupted the other. " Don't 
you bring any of your grand British notions here. 
Martial law, or not, we shall all have to turn soldiers 
if the war reaches as far as this, and I should like to 
see the man who'd shirk if a pack of armed natives 
were ravaging about the country." 

" My dear fellow, it may be all very well for you 
who have been brought up among this kind of thing, 
but most of us are British citizens, and we did not 
come here to lose our liberties. Had we wanted that 
we need not have come so far." 
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" My dear Sir," slowly replied the unruffled 
colonist, " I suppose Tm as much a British citizen 
as you are so long as Tm a Queen's subject, but 
when I have to save my house from being burnt over 
my head, or my cattle from getting stolen, I think 
more of my property than my rights. Depend upon 
it if there's a war here, a well-made fellow like you 
will be ordered to the front whether he likes it 
or not" 

"Well there's no use discussing that question," 
put in our friend George Linton, who seemed rather 
to relish the tidings than otherwise— excitement of 
all kinds was congenial to his nature. "What we 
have to do now is to consider what is to be done. 
The town is quite defenceless. We haven't even a 
magistrate unless Mr. Dimsdale picks one up cut 
and dried in Maritzburg. If all this is true and 
the town may be attacked at any moment, surely 
it is time to consider what we shall do with the 
women and children." 

As so much forethought on George's part may 
seem strange, let it be explained that Mr. Dimsdale 
had left him in charge of his family during his 
absence. Hence the unwonted air of responsibility 
which the young man's words implied. 

A long debate ensued. The defence of a town 
has ever been a subject for difference of opinion, 
and in this case every man had his pet plan. After 
these had all been propounded by their respective pro- 
posers, and severally abandoned in succession by the 
general voice, the man in the shirt put in his word. 

" Ex-cuse me, gentlemen. I have been listening 
quietly because I knew it would come to this. It 
always was so in the old colony. Fifty men talk 
and nothing is done. One man acts and all is done. 
Now why on earth should you do anything but stay 
in your houses, and wait until you hear that war 
really has broken out here." 

'* But how can we tell ? What do you think about 
it ? " 
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" Well, to tell you the truth, I don't know what to 
think. The natives may rise or they mayn't. They 
are not the same people as the frontier Kafirs, only 
I should say as regards fighting they were a little 
worse. But take my word for it, that they'll be less 
likely to rise if they see you are all quiet and uncon- 
cerned, than if you go running about like a troop 
of frightened hartebeestes. They are sure to fancy 
that it is you who mean to fight them, and then 
you may have to do so in earnest." 

It ended by a request that George would write 
to Mr. Dimsdale, and ask him to ascertain from 
government the real state of the oise. Meanwhile 
those present appointed two or three of their number 
to act as a Vigilance Committee, and in case of 
necessity to sound the tocsin by ringing the school- 
bell, summoning their fellow townsmen to meet for 
the arrangement of defensive measures. 

Under the sense of his responsibilities, and the 
influence of this sobering excitement, if such a term 
be admissible, George was unwontedly sedate. He 
stayed in Huggins's to-day only long enough to share 
a bottle of beer with the man in a shirt, whose tales 
of hunting adventure in distant regions had a rare 
fascination for him. 

" Between ourselves," said that worthy, " I don't 
at all like the prospect, only I wasn't going to say 
so before all those fellows. Government knows about 
as much of what is going on in the Kafir locations 
they, in their wisdom, have set aside here, as they 
do of what is going to happen the next morning. 
There are the Umlasi, and Inanda locations, both 
full of Kafirs, and both within a night's march of 
Durban, and there's that Berea bush where fifty 
thousand niggers might stow themselves away with- 
out you being any the wiser." 

Full of forebodings, therefore, but rather glad of 
the distraction, George went towards the Dimsdales. 
His was one of those natures that must have its time 
of moral outbreak. There are many such. Wild 
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oats are indigenous to more natures than we often 
regard as fitting soil for them. There are several 
species, of course. Some are ranker and more te- 
nacious than the rest. But all will grow and will 
fructify. Try to repress them as we may, circum- 
stances will at last concur to produce a crop. George, 
unknown to himself was ripening for the harvest. 
Well cared for in England, but not unduly restrained, 
his better disposition had there prevailed over his 
other instincts. Now, left free from all parental 
surveillance, his own master in every way, nature 
was asserting herself, and the wild oats were getting 
riotous. Happy for him that so far the gentle 
restraints imposed by his love for Margaret Dimsdale 
Iiad been upon him. 

He found the family in a state of intense alarm. 
Mrs. Dimsdale was to the last degree nervous, and 
almost beside herself with terror. Margaret, though 
pale, was less concerned. Lettie, a lively girl of 
fifteen, was the least perplexed of the group. 
When George appeared in the doorway, open like 
most Natalian entrances in the summer, the mother 
jumped up, and said — 

" Oh, Mr. Linton ! how glad I am to see you. What 
awful news ! To think that weVe come to this vile 
place to be massacred by savages. And where do 
you think Mr. Dimsdale is ? Vm sure he's in danger. 
I had such a dreadful dream about him last night, 
and the dogs howled so. I can't sleep here another 
night, I can't indeed. The roof is thatch, and we 
haven't the slightest chance of escape if they set 
fire to it. Will you go to the post-office and ask 
if we may sleep there. It has a slate roof, and is 
safer than this at any rate." 

George strove his hardest to allay these terrors. 
With a pardonable elasticity in statement, he denied 
the truth of the rumours she had heard, and assured 
her that there was no occasion for alarm. Margaret 
added her appeals, and began to feel that her ex- 
cellent mother might be doing a very ridiculous thing. 
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But the most timid are at times the most stubborn. 
A weak woman nerved by a great terror may prove 
an irresistible combatant. The idea of a blazing 
roof had imprinted itself so deeply on her mind that 
she was proof against expostulation. So George 
being wishful to humour the mother of his future 
bride, marched off to the post-office. He generally 
got his way, and the good-natured old functionary 
who then acted as postmaster, readily yielded to 
persuasion, and promised that a room he used as a 
kind of private office should be placed at Mrs. Dims- 
dale*s disposal. 

So that evening the exodus took place. Blankets 
and bedding were dispatched, and after dark, accom- 
panied by her two daughters, and escorted by George 
and her sons, the panic-stricken lady took posses- 
sion of her sleeping quarters. Margaret confided to 
George that she had never felt so foolish in her life, 
and had she not shrunk from appearing to desert her 
mother, not a step from home would she have taken. 

Pleased at having carried her point, and conscious 
of being under a fire-proof shelter, Mrs. Dimsdale 
composed herself to rest. The floor was hard, and 
the arrangements were inconvenient, but the sense 
of safety atoned for all. She was ignorant, however, 
of a fact well known to the ancient postmaster, 
namely, that the post-office was haunted after dark 
by the biggest and most audacious rats. This little 
room being usually tenantless at night, was a favourite 
resort of these nocturnal rioters. The candles kept 
them in obscurity as long as those lights lasted, which 
was for some time. After midnight, however, they 
burnt out. All was darkness. Then forth came the 
rats. They ran, and leaped, and scurried as only 
rats can. The sounds thus produced, though insuf- 
ficient to break Mrs. Dimsdale's slumber, so interwove 
themselves into her dreams, that fearful visions of 
savage onslaughts possessed her being. At last a 
particularly large rat ran over her face. She woke 
with a scream. Her daughters woke, too. 
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" My dears, it's no dream, I felt it as plain as 
possible ; a great savage hand pressed upon my 
face. The room must be full of them. Hark ! " 

The sound made by the departing rats, startled at 
the sudden voices, was loud enough in truth to seem 
anything, and the most alarming conjectures were 
hazarded. Unfortunately the intensest darkness 
prevailed. Matches they had, but the candles had 
disappeared. There was nothing for it but to wait 

Of the terrors of that night I scarcely like to 
write. As soon as conversation ceased the rats 
emerged again, and their sudden raids across the 
room, even after she had guessed as to the cause 
of the disturbance, aroused constant screams from 
the thoroughly excited lady. No more sleep had one 
of the party, and the first peep of dawn was never 
more welcome than it was in that little back room 
of the post-office. 

Mrs. Dimsdale made a speedy return to her own 
home. As soon as the sun was up she cast the 
dust of the post-office behind her. At that early 
hour nature looked very calm and peaceful. The 
bay's unruffled surface was like a sheet of silver, 
and the shades of the bushland were deep and 
varied. Under that blue sky, and amongst those 
dew-laden blades and bushes it was hard to think 
of war and bloodshed, and when the little cottage 
was reached, and Jim, the Kafir, was seen cheerfully 
lighting a fire in the kitchen, Mrs. Dimsdale con- 
fessed, from the depths of her pet armchair, that 
thatch or no thatch, she felt safer at home than 
anywhere else. 

It was a weary time, however, and it was long 
before the colonists could settle down with any con- 
fidence to their ordinary pursuits. No regular mails 
passed between Natal and the Cape. Tidings from 
the war-stricken colony came only fitfully. Rumours, 
which no one could trace, were constantly being cir- 
culated. Once, some weeks later, Durban was kept 
for days in suspense, by a story that the Zulus, 
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whose country stretches north of Natal, together 
with the independent and lately rebellious Boers of 
the interior, were marching on the colony. There 
was not a grain of truth in the story, but it spread 
far and wide, and caused infinite distress and appre- 
hension. 

While Mr. Dimsdale was in Maritzburg, a white 
man brought in to his employer, just as darkness fell 
one evening, the tale that only an hour or two before 
he had seen two large masses of Kafirs, armed and 
dancing, approaching the town. He seemed a trust- 
worthy witness, and there was no reason to discredit 
his narrative. All that night, therefore, the people of 
the widely scattered little town were kept awake 
and on the alert. The chiefs of government rode 
personally from house to house advising the in- 
habitants to keep at home. Scouts were sent 
out. The native police were paraded and their 
guns removed. At "the Camp" the soldiers were 
in readiness, and the venerable guns on the bastions 
loaded. The hours passed wearily, but when morning 
came it was found that the man whose disclosure 
had caused all this ado had mistaken two droves 
of black cattle, whose herdsmen had been singing 
as is their wont, for the infuriated armies of the 
savage. 

In one sense these early panics did good. They 
accustomed the raw mind of the immigrant to the 
prevalence of war in the vicinity, and instilled a 
wholesome distrust of the exaggerated rumours to 
which such a time gives birth. People began to 
think that Natal would after all escape the storm. 
Farms ceased to be neglected or abandoned. Busi- 
ness was resumed with vigour. Political development 
proceeded. 

Society, too, was beginning to shape itself in 
Durban. It is not in colonies as it is at home, 
where people may abide for years in any one 
locality without getting beyond the bounds of a 
nodding acquaintance with their neighbours. In 

H 
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these new settlements people soon come to know 
each other, and conventionalities are relaxed if not 
altogether ignored. English folks seem to change 
their nature oddly in this respect when they go to 
live abroad. The cloak of insular reserve is left 
behind on the insular shore. It may be that a 
common sympathy — the sense of common sufferings 
and privations — the feeling of a common helpless- 
ness, serve to break down the wall of partition 
which divides man from man in the older country. 
Be the cause what it may, the change exists — one 
of the most marked characteristics of Anglo-Saxon 
colonization. 

Few months elapsed, therefore, before the Dims- 
dales had formed a rather considerable visiting 
acquaintance. Their new friends made a motley 
group. Most of their shipmates were in the country 
or elsewhere, but amongst the old colonists and later 
arrivals were a large number of decent people. There 
were two or three "merchants," men who like Mr. 
Dimsdale kept wholesale and retail stores, where 
a customer could be served with anything from a 
box of pins to a bale of blankets. Another friend, 
Mr. Stalker, was a man of most excellent fancy; 
one scarcely knew whether to admire most his puns 
or his periods, for both were equally elaborate. Mr. 
Byron was famous for his songs — ravishing airs quite 
out of keeping with the portly aspect of their singer. 
There was a solemn government official, Mr. Oates, 
two yards long, and with a talent for social speech- 
making in proportion. He appeared to roll his words 
as sweet morsels under his tongue before delivering 
them, so lingeringly and yet so lovingly came they 
forth. The reverence with which he spoke of "the 
Government" was infectious, and was worth, Mr, 
Stalker said, a regiment of infantry as a bulwark 
of loyalty and order. Then there was the Anglican 
parson of the township, a short, round, chubby man 
called Jay, who was always complaining of the 
scantiness of his income, and yet managed to save 
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half of it. Heaven had blessed him with a tall 
wife, and a prodigious boy who accompanied his 
parents everywhere. Polemics not running high (as 
yet, alas !) in Durban, the Dimsdales found it quite 
consistent with their friendship for the Jays, and 
their earnestness as Church people, to be on calling 
terms with the Pollacks, the masculine member of 
which firm was the indefatigable Wesleyan missionary 
of the district. With a black and white congregation 
to attend to — he always put the darker first — this 
worthy man had his hands full, and was seldom able 
to indulge in the frivolities of social life — unless it 
might be now and then a very quiet tea-party, with 
prayers before supper. 

But perhaps the best way to get a glimpse of 
society in this New Africa, thus ripening under the 
sun of civilization, will be to look in at one of the 
little gatherings Mrs. Dimsdale was prone to give. 
She, poor soul, had soon found out that the day 
of dinner-parties had not yet dawned. In her in- 
nocence she tried once to achieve one, but the results 
were so frightful, that she vowed never to repeat the 
attempt. The soup was set afire with pepper, the 
fish was raw, the joint was incurably tough, and the 
side dishes had been kept too long in the hot sun. 
As for her treasured sweets, they had had in excess 
what the fish lacked, and came on the table in a 
cinderous condition. Such torment as the poor lady 
endured on that occasion cannot be told on paper. 

But within the easier scope of evening parties 
Mrs. Dimsdale found ample vent for her hospitable 
aspirations. 

It is Margaret's birthday, and young and old 
have been asked to commemorate the event. Since 
we last saw them they have shifted their quarters 
into a sylvan and secluded cottage, buried in the 
wild bush at one end of the town. A walk winding 
through bright jungly covert and over-shadowed 
by tall creeper-laden trees, leads to the house — a 
bungalow-like building with an open verandah, up 
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which granadillas are already twining, and a garden 
in front. Bright paper covers the walls, the floors 
have been boarded, and a calico ceiling shuts out 
the thatch. Altogether the abode is for Natal at 
that time a charming one. One thinks in contrast 
of the huts at Benvale with a sigh. 

All the persons we have named were present 
except the Pollacks, who hearing that music of a 
worldly character might probably be discoursed, had 
excused themselves by a reference to a prayer- 
meeting. Three or four young men were also 
present, and they were as ill at ease as young men 
are apt to be at such small parties, when not 
warmed up by wine or dance. But the man of 
men — the young man proper — George Linton, had 
not yet appeared. Although pledged to come in 
for the occasion, as indeed in duty bound to do, no 
sign of his approach had been evident. Margaret 
was in consequence alternately low and merry, the 
merriment partaking, I fear, of a forced and hys- 
terical character. Mrs. Dimsdale though very fond of 
George had shaken her head over his defection, 
while her husband confided to her for the twentieth 
time his fear that "something would have to be 
done." 

Tea was handed round by a huge Kafir dressed 
in a garment which looked suspiciously like an old 
night-shirt, reaching only to his knees, and with 
certain bands and bows of coloured ribbon adorning 
his woolly pate. His postures lacked thetruejeames- 
like grace, and he gave precedence to his own sex 
in his round, but on the whole he did his work well. 
Every guest got a cup of tea, and that is more than 
can be said for all such banquets. Then the cake was 
distributed with the remark that it was Margaret's 
own production, upon which disclosure one ardent 
young fellow who worshipped the fair cake-maker 
with hopeless adoration, seized and devoured another 
portion. So much for the repast itself. 

By-and-by Mr. Byron sang a sentimental ditty 
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with immense pathos, the unhappy subject of it being 
a certain love-lorn maiden whose case Margaret 
thought in her heart seemed likely to be her own. 
Mr. Stalker followed with an original comic song, 
in which the names of Linton and Dimsdale were 
punnily united. Then came a round game or two, 
in which the smitten young man was the constant 
victim. After these diversions Margar' t was implored 
to sing, and she at last consented. As she went to 
the piano — each of whose castors was immersed in 
water for fear of ants — a close observer might have 
noted a sad tremor about the eyelid and the lip. 
She had managed, however, to get through a verse 
or two of a simple ballad when the dogs were heard 
barking, as they always do in South Africa at the 
sound of footsteps, and presently an impetuous pace 
was heard under the verandah. Margaret's cheek 
flushed and paled significantly, and her glance sought 
the door with furtive fear. She scarcely knew why 
or what she feared, but fear she did. 

A fumbling at the French window which acted as 
front door to the house, and chief access to the 
parlour, soon brought Mr. Dimsdale to the rescue, 
and in came George Linton, the laggard ; hot, 
excited, and in anything but festive costume. His 
look was wild and his speech not too coherent. 
Making towards Margaret he said — 

" You see, Maggie, I'm true to my word ; true as 
steel. Got in this evening. Had dinner and a 
game at billiards at Huggins's and here I am. 
Happy returns, Meg, and plenty on 'em, as old 
Joffins says.'* 

Stooping down he eagerly kissed the startled girl, 
to whom her lover evidently appeared in a new 
aspect. Then turning to Mr. Dimsdale, he said — 

"I say, old fellow, such a ride. Did it in three 
hours and twenty minutes. Won five pounds on 
it Bet you as much you won't do it in the same 
time." 

A solemn pause followed these words, for Mr. 
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Dimsdale was not a man to encourage or induce 
familiarity, and no member of his family had ever 
heard him addressed as " old fellow " before. Betting, 
moreover, was his aversion and the suggestion of 
such a thing was almost an insult. He sate speech- 
less. His wife looked petrified, and as for Margaret, 
with eyes full of tears she left the room. 

** I say, old girl, where are you off to ? Don't 
leave a fellow like that. Why how solemn you all 
are. Has my reverend friend there," pointing to 
the astonished Mr. Jay, " been reading a sermon to 
you .? " 

"I think, Mr. Linton, you stand in need of one 
just now yourself Step this way, please." 

Somewhat sobered by the unwonted severity of 
Mr. Dimsdale, George rose and followed him as 
fast as his lingering footsteps allowed. What passed 
between the two the guests had no opportunity then 
of learning, as all of them feeling the situation un- 
comfortable, made their adieux and left. A not over 
easy process by the way. Such conveyances as cabs 
are to this day unknown in Natal, and the road that 
had then to be traversed by the visitors, full of mud- 
holes and stumps, required most careful pilotage. So 
as usual the whole party left together, each lady 
having an escort, and in several cases a lantern to 
make visible the perils of the way. Without such 
aids it would be no improbable thing for a belated 
person to find himself lost in the bush until the 
morning, even although houses might be close by. 



CHAPTER XI. 



UPS AND DOWNS AT BEN VALE. 
SYDNEY MARS DINS JOURNAL. 

Ben VALE, yanuary, i8 — . 

This day of all others ought not to pass without a 
record. A year ago we saw the last of England. A 
year ago I first saw her ! 

And what a year of sad experiences it has been. 
Perhaps the last month, since Christmas has been the 
wretchedest of all. Everything has gone askew. 
Truly the world has seemed out of joint to us heart-sick 
sojourners in this " vale of tears," as Mr. Boden has 
christened the valley in which we have the unhappiness 
to live. 

Six weeks have slipped by without any rain of 
consequence, and this under the sun of a tropical 
summer means ruinous drought. We are told that 
such an occurrence is not remembered by the oldest 
white inhabitant, a circumstance which does not mend 
matters. My little cotton plantation, which was to be 
the beginning of my future fortunes, perished before 
Christmas. Since then the Bryants have lost their 
maize crop, a sad loss to them, with their slender means, 
and self-dependent prospects. Had they reaped these 
five acres of corn they would have made enough to 
cover their expenses and carry them comfortably on 
through another year. Now Robert talks of going into 
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town and taking up his old berth again until next 
spring, saving money meanwhile to pay for next year's 
labour, and leaving his brothers to take care of the 
farm. They will never want for food so long as Alfred 
has his gun, and the latter makes a little money by 
selling stuffed birds and skins to folks in town. Their' 
case therefore, is not so bad as the Bodens, who, I fear, 
would have been nigh starvation had it not been for the 
game sent them by their neighbours. Mr. Boden is so 
unused to farm life and yet so full of theories, that his 
efforts — and he works hard — have borne no practical 
fruit as yet. Singularly enough, however, an acre or two 
of sweet potatoes he put in some weeks ago, are almost 
the only plants in the valley that have not been 
destroyed. He bears these trials worse than does his 
wife, being naturally of an irritable temperament ; but 
commend me to an emigrant's life to make a man 
cross-grained. Mrs. Boden is without exception the 
bravest little woman I ever met. Go there, and you 
are sure to find her clean, neat, busy, and good 
humoured. Not always cheerful. That would be 
unnatural, nor altogether seemly, with sick children 
and a fretting husband, to say nought of family 
privations. 

The Joffinses, somehow, manage to keep comfortable 
through it all. They have lost all their cattle and 
cows by wild beasts and sickness, but are by no means 
cast down. He is as solemn and sententious as ever. 
She grumbles a little and descants upon the particular 
merits of each of her departed cows with feeling 
unction, but winds up generally with the admission — 
" Not but what it's better them dumb things should be 
taken than ourseFs, and we ought to be thankful to be 
spared when those poor folks at the Cape are being 
stabbed and slaughtered." 

Nor is this untrue. During the eight months we 
have been here not one death has taken place in 
the valley. Though the weather is often so sultry 
and hot as to make existence intolerable, and though 
so little attention has yet been given to sanitary 
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arrangements, the health of the settlers is wonderfully 
good. Hard work and simple fare have probably 
much to do with this. Boils are the chief ailment, 
and they are painful and disagreeable enough, 
although in no way dangerous. They seem to keep 
company most closely with dirt. There is a family 
called Smith here, mere pigs, who seem to have 
as much regard for water as those cleanly brutes, 
and who are beset by these boils and sores. I have 
suggested once or twice to the parents that frequent 
applications of cold water might prove beneficial, 
but they say " it takes so much time up and hurts 
so." So they endure the greater pain rather than 
incur the lesser trouble or bear the lighter pang. Of 
course they are the loudest croakers in the valley. 
Would that Chiselworth could hear their denunciations 
of him ; it might make him a little more careful 
how he misleads people. Not that the pamphlet he 
supplied us with is so full of falsehoods as many 
make out. The other night I read it through again 
impartially, and my annotations show a much less 
aggregate of misstatement than I had expected. 

I begin to see that emigrants largely create their 
own disappointments. The rose-colour is in their 
own eyes, not in the pages they charge with beguiling 
them. They are so much prepossessed in favour of 
the land ahead that naked facts are transfigured by 
the hopes that inspire them. Imagination is the 
emigrant's seducer. Experience is the colonist's 
disenchanter. When I try to forget all the vexations 
of the moment and look around at this strange 
country with the eye of a mere observer, its real 
attractions are but too evident. 

The other morning I rose very early and clambered 
up to the highest edge of the cliffs that shut us 
in. The sun was just rising at my back and the 
valley spread below. A thunderstorm the night' 
before had cleared the atmosphere which had an 
exquisite purity. The hills on the other side though 
many miles distant seemed close at hand in their 
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clear-cut distinctness. Lines of white mist threaded 
the courses of the river and its little tributary streams. 
All round me, on the level where I stood, the land 
rolled and heaved away into the far distance, in 
bush-besprinkled undulations, hiding shadowy valleys. 
I thought of the spies gazing over the Promised 
Land, and felt that their eyes could not scan a fairer 
scene than this — so suggestive of natural wealth, 
homelike attraction, and picturesque charm. There, 
at the bottom, small brown spots on the vast land- 
scape, only betokened by the slender spires of smoke 
from each, were the dozen or so vestiges of European 
life, which alone in this wide valley represented our 
vaunted civilization. 

In a land like this one is brought face to face with 
realities. The forms and figments of an organized 
social system have yet to be developed. Between 
nature and yourself there are no disguises. What, 
I . asked myself, can be simpler or more primitive 
than yon infant settlement ? The Kafir kraals beyond 
have a far more complex social organization — their 
inhabitants are bound together by recognized tribal 
relationships, by political and domestic laws, by a 
regulated, albeit a savage, economy. These settlers 
have been popped down in this secluded valley 
without forethought or prearrangement They are 
under no set rules or system. Each man is indepen- 
dent of his neighbour, and each may do as he likes. 
No " paternal government " presides over our destinies 
or cares for our well-being. Chiselworth tempted 
us out here, nor did the Home Mother say nay. 
All, so far, that the Queen*s agents in this part of 
her dominions have done for us has been to give 
us fifty acres each of waste land in this valley. To 
this day these lands remain unsurveyed. In all 
other respects we are ungoverned. We have neither 
post-office, nor police, nor courts of justice. We 
make our own roads, and settle our own disputes. 
If occasion arose we should have to defend ourselves. 
Self-help is a motto adopted through necessity not 
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choice. I begin to see now that British colonization, 
which bids fair to shape the future of half the world, 
is purely a voluntary growth. 

But I do not regret my election of a life. Already 
I feel pride in being a colonist. As I stood that 
morning upon the brow of the mountain, and as 
my eye overswept the landscape, so eloquent in its 
loveliness and its grandeur, for the first time I became 
conscious of the true significance of our position. 
We are the pioneers of the civilization which is to 
be. Our seclusion and independence make our 
individual responsibilities all the greater. It is left 
to us, and to us alone, to lay the foundations of the 
state. At home each of us would have been only 
a social unit, but remotely influencing the action 
of the whole. Here every man helps directly to 
shape the future, and whether for good or evil makes 
his mark. It is a grand thing to be such a pioneer, 
though it is strange how little those about me as 
yet appreciate the importance of their career. The 
hard cares of present life absorb all their energies 
and thoughts, and so far life has been the merest 
struggle for existence. Perhaps had I others than 
myself to work for, I should have been equally 
regardless of these wider considerations. 

This reminds me of George — the only being in 
whom a malign fate allows me to have an expressed 
interest. He left me this morning at an early hour 
for town. It is her birthday, and he goes in to 
help celebrate it ; I can't help grudging him his luck, 
and have all the day been thinking of his happiness. 
For her sake I wish he were steadier and more 
resolute. From what people say he must have 
run through much money already, and his visits to 
Durban do not add to his stability. After the war 
broke out in the other colony he sobered down 
considerably, but since that event has lost its novelty 
he has been as wild as ever. If he is not careful Mr. 
Dimsdale will be forbidding the engagement, having 
already written to me twice in regard to George's 
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proceedings. I have made the best excuses for him 
that I could, but the day of excuses comes to an 
end unless facts support them. What infatuation, 
for the idle fancy of a moment to risk the loss of 
such a treasure ! 

7\vo days later. 

My fears were well-founded. Last night, the day 
after his departure, back came George. I was 
smoking outside the hut, watching my Kafirs enjoy 
their food, as they sate in a ring round an open-air 
fire, and wondering whether we could offer them 
any life more perfectly enjoyable than their native 
barbarism affords, when up at a gallop came my 
erratic chum and partner. He threw himself off 
his horse, cast his hat on the ground, and stood 
hot and dishevelled before me. A fine fellow, with 
his sparkling eyes, open face, and manly bearing, 
well fit to win a woman's love. 

'' Well,'' he burst out with, " it's all up." 

'* What's the matter .? " I wonderingly asked, feeling 
a presentiment of the truth, however. 

" Why I went and made a fool of myself. Stopped 
at Smith's tent on the way in, took some grog there, 
drunk some more when I reached town, and wound 
up by going to the Dimsdales more than jolly." 

*' What a fool you are, George ! " I could not help 
ejaculating. 

" You need not tell me that. Who knows it better 
than myself You have not heard all though. When 
I got to their house I made a bigger ass of myself, 
chaffed the old gentleman and made fun of the 
parson, and worse than that, was not over-polite to 
Margaret." 

'* Then you deserve to be sent about your business, 
and Fm right glad of it," I exclaimed with emphasis, 
for his offence just then seemed unpardonable. 

" There you are again. A fellow comes back down 
on his luck, to the only friend he has, or supposes 
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he has, in the place, and all he gets is to be bullied. 
Hang you all I say. FU cut the cursed place and 
all that's in it." 

I could see that he was moved to the last degree 
— a rare thing with his light nature — and pity came 
uppermost again. 

" Look here, George,'' I said, ** you know you have 
been a fool, so why lose your temper with me for 
telling you so. What's the use of a friend if he 
is not to tell you the truth. Now just give me the 
whole story." 

So he went over the ground again. It seemed 
that on leaving the Dimsdales' parlour, high words 
had passed outside between Mr. Dimsdale and himself; 
he had said things which no elderly man would 
bear from one so young, especially from his future 
son-in-law, and the end of it all was that George 
had been peremptorily told that he might consider 
his engagement at an end, as Mr. Dimsdale would 
never consent to the match. 

" What did she say ? '' 

" I didn't see her that night. She would not come 
out to me, and no wonder considering how I had 
spoken to her. This morning I went again up there ; 
told Mr. Dimsdale I begged his pardon, that I was 
not master of my words the night before, and asked 
him to unsay what he had said. He replied that 
he had nothing more to add to what he had already 
told me, but that I had better see Margaret once 
more. The old wretch knew how to play his game. 
Out she came looking as cold and proud as possible. 
I had never seen her look that way before, and upon 
my word, Syd, she seemed lovelier than ever. I could 
have shot myself there and then for my folly." 

" But how did she treat you ? " 

" Oh, she said that she could never marry a man 
who had so insulted her and her family. I asked 
her if she had ceased to love me, and she gave me 
a look, just one, Syd, which seemed to say 'Why 
do you ask me such a question ? ' Syd, you must 
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help me ; you always can if you like, and Mr. 
Dimsdale thinks no end of you. I shall go to the 
devil sharp if I'm to be flung off" in this way, like 
a wretched hound, for you can't imagine, old fellow, 
how much that girl is to me." 

Couldn't I? I thought there was some one to 
whom "that girl" was, and ever would be, more 
than it was in his warm but fitful nature to com- 
prehend; one who would have lost even her love 
rather than say an unkind or a cruel word to her. 
But such thoughts were out of place at present, 
so I listened somewhat longer to his entreaties, and 
then agreed to go with him to Durban to-morrow 
morning, there to plead his cause with Mr. Dimsdale. 
And so we go. It is four months since I left this 
valley, and a little change will be very welcome. 
My morbid humours would grow upon me perilously 
were I to lead this hermit's life much longer. Un- 
genial though I am, a monkish life would never suit 
me. And yet this Crusoe-like existence is what 
tens of thousands of young Englishmen must be 
leading now in Africa, America, and Australia. What 
social signification concerning the future of our race 
can this fact have ? 

And to-morrow I shall see her. 

TAree days after. 

Weary, disgusted, and sick at heart, I take up my 
pen again, more to beguile the time than for any 
other reason. I seem to have passed through a whole 
chapter of life since last I wrote here. 

We started from Benvale early in the morning 
so as to reach Durban in good time. It was a lovely 
morning, and George's spirits rose under the briskening 
influences of the weather. As we led our horses 
up the narrow path which now forms our only exit 
from the valley, he confided to me his belief that 
all would go well after all. 

" And if only they'll let matters be as they were, 
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Syd, I'll work like a horse. I have the stuff in 
me, I know, if I can bring it out, but that Huggins's 
is such a devil of a place to make a man idle, and 
to scatter one's cash. Why don't the government 
provide barracks for amiable young men like myself, 
where we should be kept on a diet of tea and toast, 
and have nothing more alarming than chess to amuse 
us .? " 

As he spoke thus banteringly, there was such a 
look of fond boyish earnestness in his face — so much 
token of a strong desire to lead a wiser and a better 
life — that I said to myself it should be no fault of 
mine if he did not get the chance he wanted. 

So on we rode, passing through a country of 
parklike beauty, with only here and there a scattered 
kraal to humanize the scene. At times the bridle- 
path sank into deep grassy dells, shut in by bushy 
bluffs, with cool streams brawling at the bottom 
over mossy stones, and under the shade of trees 
round whose feet ferns nestled. How strange it 
seems that such scenic charms should for untold 
ages in the past have thus spread in silent solitude 
under the circling sun. 

By-and-by we paused for a few minutes to rest 
our horses. Off-saddling and hobbling them we 
stretched ourselves under a friendly tree, while the 
warm brutes dried themselves by a luxurious roll. 
A sip of brandy from our flasks mixed well with 
the cool water of the brook behind us. The hum 
of insects was in the air, and overhead hawks hung 
poised in the blue. Such is a commonplace traveller's 
rest in South Africa. 

An easy ride of four hours brought us to the 
banks of the Umgeni, a river of a thousand feet 
in width. In the summer it rolls rapidly along, 
with a depth varying according to the weather. On 
this occasion it seemed moderately high, but not 
too much so to hinder our attempting to cross 
it. Taking off our trowsers and fastening them 
around our necks, we urged our horses in. They 
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knew their work, and did not shrink from the muddy- 
torrent Cautiously and slowly we felt our way 
along, with knees pressed in, and firm grasp of the 
bridle. Now and then the nag would sink into a 
quicksand or a hole, and almost lose his footing, 
but still he managed to scramble onward. When 
fairly out in midstream the current flowing swiftly- 
past seemed to bear you with it, and the mind got 
lulled by the movement of the water. 

Two-thirds of the distance were past, and we 
already felt practically ashore again, when my- pony- 
suddenly disappeared head foremost under me, and 
I found myself sprawling in the water. The boots 
and clothes round my neck encumbered free action, 
and kept eyes and mouth enveloped. Never much 
of a swimmer, I lost presence of mind on finding 
no foothold underneath, and, vainly struggling, was 
borne down the stream. What ensued before con- 
sciousness ceased I scarcely remember, except the 
usual tumult of ideas which naturally crowds the 
mind in such supreme crises. I was to be drowned, 
and there would be an end of it, was the chief 
thought predominant. 

These written words are sufficient proof that the 
thought was a delusive one. My next recollection 
is a vision of my naked self lying on the river bank, 
with George, his face all solicitude, bending over 
me, rubbing vigorously and as though his life, not 
mine, depended on it. 

I heard from a Kafir who witnessed the incident 
from the bank what had occurred. All I could get 
from George was that he had only done what — as 
he said — I should have done under like circumstances. 
The real fact was that he had saved my life at the 
imminent and heroical risk of his own. Hearing 
the splash — he was ahead — and looking round, he 
had plunged into the river from his horse's back, 
and struck out bravely in the direction where I had 
disappeared. Being a skilful as well as a strong 
swimmer, he had reached me at a shallower point 
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of the river, and by dint of what must have been 
stupendous effort, dragged my hesivy and helpless 
body to the bank There he had dropped quite 
exhausted, for a few moments, until a glance at my 
seeming lifelessness stirred him up to fresh exertion. 
The Kafir who had gazed spell-bound with fright 
at the whole scene he despatched for help to the 
nearest cottage, while he began rubbing and revitalising 
me. 

And thus it was that I escaped a premature dismissal 
from this changeful world. Better, I sometimes 
think, that the waters had been left to bury me — 
for whom so few will mourn. 

Yet not so. I am a brute to write it. If for 
no other reason than that this accident has revealed 
to me a height of heroism in George's character 
which I scarcely expected, and an attachment on his 
part to my poor self that I never conceived possible, 
I am thankful that I escaped. He has saved my 
life, and has made me his debtor for ever. Just 
when I was thinking most meanly of him, the true 
nobleness of his nature shone forth. The lesson is 
a good one to have learnt, and the quickening of my 
love for him makes life better worth having. 

In due time help came in the shape of hot water 
and blankets. When refreshed by stimulants, we 
crawled as far as the nearest cottage and had our 
clothes dried there, while a search was made for 
the horses. Only one was found, calmly nibbling 
away by the river side. It was mine. George's 
had disappeared, and has probably been carried 
seaward. 

The result of all these circumstances was that we 
did not reach Huggins's before evening, a little fact 
which led to consequences which I must reserve for 
another entry. My hand aches with writing, and my 
head throbs with the excitements I have passed 
through. For once the dulness and quiet of Benvale 
are but too grateful. 



CHAPTER XII, 



DARK EXPERIENCES. 
SYDNEY MARSDIN'S JOURNAL, 

Benvale, January^ i8 — , 

Life usually so humdrum here is but too eventful just 
now. Disasters accumulate around us. Misfortune 
seems to have marked Mr. Boden for its own. I 
have returned from that poor gentleman's bedside, 

where he lies . But let me go back a little way. 

Mrs. Boden has been ailing latterly, and her 
husband thought that a little meat would be good 
for her. Their friends the Bryants not having lately 
shot anything, and I being in town, he took it 
into his head to turn sportsman himself. He went 
out, therefore, into the bush, and probably strolled 
on anywhere, thinking of everything but the business 
before him, when he was suddenly arrested by a 
terrific pang in the calf of his leg. Dropping his 
gun and looking down, he saw that a large black 
snake — or mamba — had fastened its fangs into his 
flesh. His first impulse was the one natural to all 
men on such occasions. He picked up his gun and 
gave the brute a crack or two over the head which 
must have destroyed it, as, deadly though these 
creatures are, they are quite easily killed. Faint 
with the shock and pain which flashed through him 
like a thousand electric strokes, he sank to the 
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ground, and would have remained there if the know- 
ledge acquired by reading had not come to his 
help. He remembered that in cases of snake-bite 
constant movement was the only way to save oneself. 
So he resolutely rose to his feet again, and managed 
to stagger along until within sight of his home, when, 
after the loudest shout he could raise, he fell reeling 
on his back. 

He was seen by his children, who called their 
mother. She, horror-struck, rushed up to him just 
in time to hear, in words that fell feebly from his 
lips, the dreadful tale. For a few seconds her head 
swam, until her brave woman's heart regained its 
strength, and she sent her boy bounding off with 
a message to me, while she began sucking at the 
wound with all her might There were only four 
small needle-like punctures to be seen, but already 
the limb was beginning to discolour and swell. 
Happily for all a Kafir saw the commotion and 
came up, and did what I suppose was the best 
thing under the circumstances. He scarified the 
wound with his spear, and then put a small piece 
of ember over the bleeding surface. Mrs. Boden 
with his aid then managed to carry the agonized 
man indoors. I was on my way thither at the 
time, and probably reached the cottage about twenty 
minutes after Mrs. Boden found her husband— a 
wofuUy long period in such a case, as the event 
proved. 

Bringing my wits — such as they are — to work, 
I tied the leg tightly above the bite, to keep the 
poison from spreading, though it was almost too 
late for this precaution, and asked for all the strong 
spirits they had in the house. I might have known 
there wouldn't be any, but my pocket-flask hap- 
pened to be nearly full, and down Mr. Boden's 
throat I poured its contents. Fortunately, in the 
family medicine chest there was an abundant 
supply of ammonia. This, well rubbed in, and swal- 
lowed frequently, helped to keep up the fast-flagging 

I 2 
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circulation. Snake bites produce a kind of paralysis, 
which nothing but the most potent stimulants will 
counteract. Then the Kafir and I took the patient 
between us, and dragged him to and fro incessantly. 
By this time he was partly stupefied, and the ominous 
lethargy caused by the poison was creeping over 
him. The boy had been despatched again to my 
place for a bottle of brandy, as the quantity of 
stimulant required in a case of this sort is quite 
exceptional. It was dreary work as well as aching, 
dragging the heavy, death-like form about, but 
cessation would have been fatal. Mrs. Boden all 
the time sate white and silent, with a look of 
dreading expectancy, that was pitiful to a friendly 
bystander. When the brandy came we laid him on 
the bed, and administered it with the ammonia again, 
rubbing violently all the time. Hours passed in 
this way, and I felt hopeless regarding the end. 
He lay inanimate, with glazed eyes, and limbs all 
but rigid. Worn out with fatigue, I was about telling 
Mrs. Boden as gently as possible that we could do 
no more, when a tremor stirred the else lifeless 
body. After renewed exertions, we had the happi- 
ness to see the tremor repeated, until it grew into 
a muscular movement, and from that moment I 
knew that we need not despair, and told the 
wife so. 

The good news was almost too much for her. 
Shivering, she sank by the bedside, with her brow 
resting against her husband's, and hysterically wept 

To cut a painful story short, when I left at sun- 
down Mr. Boden was able to move and speak, 
and only in need of care and nourishment to be himself 
again. As " Mother " Joffins has found her way there, 
full of kindly energy as usual, I feel sure he will 
have both. Will this be the end of all their troubles ? 
Surely so, if there be any justice in life, unless the 
law of compensation ceases to apply when civilization 
comes into contact with barbarism. But let me return 
to Durban and to George. 
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What he is going to do with himself remains 
to be seen. He has scarcely spoken to-day. How 
changed is the George of two days ago, when, full 
of delight at having saved my life, he rode alongside 
me into town ! No man could he less boastful or 
self-complacent about his performance. He laughed 
off every expression of gratitude on my part, but 
he kept bursting out irrepressibly witl^, " By Jove, 
old boy, I am pleased." It was plain to see that he 
meant he was so at my rescue, not at his own feat. 
Of that he would hear nothing, except to laugh over 
some aspect of it that seemed comical. 

So towards evening we reappeared in Durban. He 
insisted upon my riding the one horse now left between 
us, nor did any persuasions of mine induce him to 
mount in my place. After refreshment at Huggins*s I 
felt quite myself again, and equal to the task of 
meeting Mr. Dimsdale. Fain would I have put off the 
evil day until the morrow, but George's impatience 
and importunity brooked no delay, so off I went. 
Before starting I gave him a friendly hint to keep 
quiet and hope for the best, adding, that his good 
day's work would doubtless plead for him, with /ler 
at any rate. 

"I wish it would, old fellow, but a small matter 
like that won't move her, I fear. Perhaps it might 
have been as well had I gone down the river instead 
of you, and never come up again." 

He seemed wretchedly low at that moment, so 
hastening in quest of comfort for him, I went on 
my way. 

Durban has changed much since I was last there, 
five months ago. What were then imaginary streets, 
marked out only on paper, are now well-defined 
ways, though clumps of primeval bush still diversify 
their broad expanses. The deep sand through which 
one has to trot is horribly unpleasant, and the glare 
from it is most distressing. Big sign-boards here and 
there betray a vast variety of occupations, from 
" Cutcliffe, Advocate and Attorney," to " Bilsey, Boot 
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and Shoe Maker." Being in want of certain repairs 
to my boots, I looked in at the open window of 
the thatched shanty, where the illustrious cordwainer 
abode, and saw a grizzly old man stitching away, 
with an enormously fat and extremely dirty old 
woman — whom I took to be his wife — fastening soles 
on behind. The cleanest things in the establishment 
were five huge cats, purring most contentedly on 
convenient resting-places. Half the cobweb-hung 
room was taken up by a bedstead burdened with 
the filthiest bedding I have ever seen. I told them 
what I wanted, and asked how they were getting on. 

"Pretty middling, young man, but not what it 
used to be. Them ready-mades has been the 
mischief to honest work. Now if you want a nice 
tidy boot that'll stand the sand and want no blacking, 
look at these," and the old man held up a pair of 
tan bluchers of the roughest order, but quite in 
keeping with the local fashion of two years ago. 

Why I write this down, or why J thus lingered 
on my way, I know not, unless it is that the telling 
of what followed as well as the happening of it all, 
be alike distasteful. 

At last the Dimsdales' little green gate was reached, 
and my heart stood still as I saw her^ in profile, 
standing amidst some flower-bushes she had managed 
to rear out of the sandy soil. Behind spread the 
luxuriant bush, and amidst all the greenery around 
she looked like a wood-nymph. 

Let me for once try to describe that womanly 
form and that gracious presence, to which no words 
of mine can do justice. A tall and slender figure, 
lithe and supple, full of mobility and grace; a 
well-poised head, apt to droop, like the lids that 
fall softly over the deep, almost dazzling eyes ; a 
small but expressive nose, and curling lips prone 
to part as though in mute inquiry ; brown, silky 
hair coiled up in massive folds behind her brows, 
and her tiny ears. Bah ! what a fool I am to attempt 
any description of the indescribable. I stood spell- 
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bound for a few seconds, all the influences of her 
presence flooding me at a rush. 

Hearing my tardy and stumbling step she turned 
and bewildered me with her eyes. Ineffably stupid, 
I outstretched my hand and mumbled out some 
excuse for my appearance. She, too, seemed startled, 
and I guessed what she had been musing about 
by the purple of her cheek. I asked if her father 
was in. She said no, but he could not be long 
now. Then another pause, an awkward one, for we 
must both have felt conscious of a common thought ; 
for once she and I had a community of sentiment 

Happy for me was it that the task in hand was 
both delicate and difficult; I should have otherwise 
appeared more stupid even than I was. Coming 
at once to the point I said — 

" Miss Dimsdale, I daresay you guess what has 
brought me. I have come to plead George's cause. 
You can't imagine how distressed the poor fellow 
is at the results of his folly." 

She reddened painfully, and paused for a few 
moments, until looking me full in the face she replied 
— not with the steadiest voice — 

** Mr. Marsdin, you're his good and true friend 
I know, and I need not mind telling you that Mr. 

Lin that George — can't be more distressed than 

I am ; but what can I do when he has acted so 
rudely ? Respect for me, if no other feeling, might 
have kept him within bounds. I never before in 
my life was roughly or coarsely spoken to by any 
man, and how can you expect me to bear it from 
him.?" 

A ring of indignation sounded in her voice, and 
a glance of true displeasure shot from her eye, as 
she spake these words. Her maidenly pride had 
evidently been sorely wounded, and I felt it hard 
— very hard — to proceed. 

Go on I did, however, saying all I could for George, 
and explaining how he came so far to commit himself. 
It was an easier matter to expatiate on his good 
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qualities, and to predict better behaviour in the 
future. To all this she lent, I could see, a willing 
ear, and the changeful expressions of her sweet face 
told her tale but too plainly. I was about trying 
my last shot, when up came Mr. Dimsdale, whose 
astonishment at seeing me was as great as his 
greeting was hearty. 

**You are always welcome, Mr. Marsdin, for the 
sake of old times. I wish we could say as much 
for that young scamp Linton, who, as you know, 
I suppose, has put himself outside the pale." 

I had to go over the whole ground again with 
Mr. Dimsdale, but found him very obdurate. He 
seemed almost influenced by a foregone conclusion 
that George is incorrigible, and past cure. I pointed 
out to him the temptations to which young men are 
exposed in a place like this. 

"Perfectly true, my dear Marsdin, and all the 
mpre reason why fathers should be careful and not 
let their daughters get hastily entangled. This 
affair will be a lesson to me. If I could see one 
redeeming feature in George's character, or one useful 
act that he had done " 

Here was my opportunity, and I at once broke 
in with a full and particular account of my accident 
and rescue. As it produced a palpable effect I dwelt 
upon the incident, and painted George's conduct in 
heroic colours. Like all timid men, Mr. Dimsdale 
has an especial admiration for physical courage. 
Margaret's eyes, which had been fixed entranced 
on me during the narrative, became so frankly moist 
that she went into the house, having been summoned 
therefrom by her father, who was rather proud of 
what he called her " decision of character." 

The end of it was, that — helped also, though 
meekly, by Mrs. Dimsdale — I persuaded Mr. Dimsdale 
to accompany me to Huggins's, there to receive 
George's own confession, and hear his own defence. 
After tea, therefore, we went, loth though I felt to 
leave that pleasant company. Five months of lonely 
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life in the wilds have, I feel, already produced a 
bearishness of demeanour which nothing but more 
frequent contact with the softer section of my kind 
will remove. But what matters it how rude I get, 
or how near I draw in likeness of manner to the 
barbarians around me ? No one is ever likely to feel 
shame on my account, and so long as I keep my 
self-respect, I may be reckless as to the censure of 
society. 

At Huggins's we found a large gathering of people. 
The long table in the long room was crowded. It 
seems that the night before a grand dinner had 
been given to the Governor. Of this event I had 
heard nothing in my seclusion, although my neighbour 
Joffins, better informed than I, had been in to it. 
To-night the townsfolk came together to talk over 
the late banquet, and the strife of tongues, accom- 
panied by the clatter of glasses, was deafening. 
A place was soon found for Mr. Dimsdale and myself 
at the top of the table, where he was seated with 
his back to the window, open as usual for the 
admission of air. 

Strange how things go astray. Destiny seems to 
have gone dead against George lately. Had I kept 
Mr. Dimsdale at home all might have been well. 
As I did not, all went wrong. 

But let me first give a glance at the occupants 
of the room. I have an idea that in years to come, 
when Natal is a busy and populous place, I shall 
find interest in these rough sketches of early times — 
hence their frequency. Every type of the genus 
emigrant seemed represented round the table. There 
were one or two grey-haired men — the patriarchs 
of the occasion — who in years might be approaching 
fifty, and who I noticed paid steady if not suspicious 
attention to their tumblers. One of these had been 
a wealthy manufacturer at home. He is now only 
too glad to keep Mr. Dimsdale*s books at a salary 
of ;^8o per annum. The other had been a tinker 
at home, and is here the proprietor of a large iron 
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store — a hardware merchant he calls himself. Then 
there were young fellows in plenty, some just arrived, 
others of older date as settlers : the former with 
faces full of excited expectation, the latter already 
wearing a dejected, if not a reckless, air. I had not 
been five minutes in the room when a lad, an old 
fellow-passenger, hot with drink, stumbled up to me, 
and sitting down stuttered out — 

"I say, old boy, glad to see you. Where on 
earth have you been hiding all this time.^ Better 
luck than mine, I hope. Look here, do help a poor 
devil, for God*s sake, dol I haven't a rap in the 
world ; sold all my traps, and expect Huggfins to 
turn me into the street at any moment" 

"What have you been doing for yourself? " 

" Doing ; what should I do ? It was no use a 
fellow's going out to farm when he scarcely knew 
one end of a spade from the other. Such desperate 
hard work, too, in this broiling sun. Tried to get 
a berth but couldn't. Hoped something would turn 
up under government, but it doesn't seem likely 
to. What can a fellow do in this infernal hole ? " 

What but go to the devil, I thought, as I scanned 
his frank, fair face, all flushed with drink, and looked 
into his restless eyes, so insignificative of purpose. 
What to tell him I knew not, except to come out 
to Benvale, where at any rate his muscles might be 
worth his keep. But I doubt whether he gets as 
far so long as he can sponge on some later and 
greener arrival. 

Alas ! and alas ! I thought, for the youth and 
strength of old England when cast helpless on shores 
like these, if they be not nerved by self-denial or 
befriended by kindly hands. Perhaps the power 
to say No, and the faculty of judging for oneself, 
are the best endowment a young emigrant can 
have. 

After I had given this young prodigal the best 
advice I could, with a sovereign to boot, a Mr. 
Crosse, one of the oldest store-keepers in the place. 
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came up, and sitting down by Mr. Dimsdale, began 
to address him confidentially — 

"Really, Dimsdale, I must congratulate you on 
being rid of that young scamp Linton. He's both 
a spendthrift and a scrapegrace. You know his 
remittances came through me, and if I'm not much 
mistaken he's run through more than half what he 
brought with him. He's one of a bad kind. I know 
them when I see them. They run their course as 
regularly as clockwork. Horses, billiards, bets, and 
loans, would eat into the capital of any man." 

Mr. Dimsdale's brow darkened, and he looked 
ominously at me. It only needed some such inter- 
position as this to dispel his good intentions and 
restore the obduracy my appeals had shaken. But 
another blow had yet to harden him. 

"By the way, do you know what Stalker told 
me this evening.? The Governor has promised him 
the magistracy, and he will be appointed at once. 
He would be a son-in-law worth having, and he 
makes no secret of his admiration of a certain young 
lady.'; 

This was news in all senses to me. Living so 
entirely in the country, I had heard none of this 
gossip, and the hint it conveyed filled me with 
dismay. George's case began to seem almost hopeless. 
It was soon to be wholly so. 

Meanwhile the object of our quest did not appear. 
On making inquiry I found that he had been diverting 
himself first with billiards, then with dinner, after 
that with billiards again. He had then left the hotel 
with some companions, but whither no one could 
tell. Bearing in mind the Georgian idiosyncrasies, 
this intelligence was not cheering. 

Conversation turned, as it is apt to do, upon 
hunting adventures, and several thrilling stories were 
told. One never knows how much to believe of 
these tales, but they are exciting, and serve to pass 
the dull time. We had been having some startling 
lion anecdotes, when Mr. Dimsdale, not being himself 
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a sportsman, began to give signs of departure, and 
whispered to me — 

" I don't see much use in remaining, Mr. Marsdin. 
Your friend is better engaged apparently than in 
waiting for us. His case can't be so very bad, if 
he takes life so easily." And he rose to go. 

I had been conscious of some commotion outside 
the open window at our backs, and a strange sound 
uncommonly like that made by a lion at Benvale 
was audible, when all at once, with a shout from 
the people without and a roar on its own account, 
there sprang into the room, and upon the table — 
a large half-grown lion ! 

There it crouched, with its fore-paws spread out, 
its chest down, its mane, already well defined, 
bristling, its eyes flashing, and its tail ominously 
switching from side to side. A most undeniable 
and ominous-looking lion, enough to scare the 
wits out of a much stouter-hearted man than Mr. 
Dimsdale. 

That gentleman had fallen back into his seat as 
the huge beast bounded past him. His jaw fell, his 
cheeks blanched, his eyes were transfixed. Every- 
body in the room had jumped up, with an exclamation 
of mingled fright and astonishment, and then there 
was a general flight to the door. In the crush 
and rush, Mr. Dimsdale, too frightened to take care 
of himself, was knocked over and trampled underfoot, 
where I found him when the place was cleared, 
writhing in agony and mute with terror. 

The lion was almost immediately recognised by 
many of us as one of two tame beasts which had 
been trained up from cubhood at a store behind 
Huggins's. It was quite as much startled as any of us, 
and was soon secured and fastened up. I was just 
stooping down to Mr. Dimsdale's aid, when in bounded 
George, roaring with laughter, arid riotous with 
excitement. 

" So you are here again, old fellow. What a lark, 
isn't it.'^ I have not laughed so much for an age. 
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I was afraid you would hear us outside before we 
pitched old Nero in. How they all scampered ! 
Why, who's this ? " 

Well might he put the question. Mr. Dimsdale, 
pale now with indignation instead of fright, had 
half-raised himself, and was facing us. 

" Me, Mr. Linton." 

There was a world of significance in the words, 
which were scarcely uttered when he sank down 
again. Clearly something was wrong, and with the 
aid of George — whose mirth had instantly subsided — 
I got him into a chair, and made examination. The 
real extent of the mischief did not appear, however, 
until he was laid in one of Huggins's bedrooms, and 
surgically inspected. It was then discovered that 
his leg was broken under the knee, and that the 
utmost care would be needed in order to save the 
limb. 

That night his wife and daughter were both with 
him. The former stayed until early morning, when 
Margaret relieved her. About the time of breakfast 
I went into the patient's room to make inquiry 
concerning him, and had what, so far as I can see, 
may be the last interview for a long long time, with 
her at any rate. 

** Mr. Marsdin," said the father, after I had been 
told that his recovery was only a matter of time, 
" I am much obliged to you for your kindness and 
care, and much appreciate your friendship for — 
Mr. Linton. But it's just as well I should tell you, 
and my daughter fully concurs in what I say, that 
after what has happened all must be considered as 
over between George and her." 

I mutely looked at Margaret, whose face wore 
a mingled aspect of sadness and embarrassment. 
She recognised my unspoken appeal, and gently 
added — 

"Tell him, Mr. Marsdin, that I have no faith 
in the feelings of a man who can show so little 
respect for me and mine. If it had not been for 
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his folly, papa would not have been lying here, and 
considering the errand he came in about, if he had 
been in earnest he would not have acted in this 
way." 

There was the expression of a just indignation 
in her words and in her voice. I could not gainsay 
the righteousness of the verdict. Yet feeling more 
pitifully just then for George than I had ever felt 
before — perhaps because she looked so womanly and 
lovable — I could not help asking, possibly with 
some reproach in the tone — 

" And is this all— from you ? " 

She looked at me once more, with her straight 
and fearless glance, and then blushing deeply, came 
up with outstretched hand, as I stood in the doorway, 
whispering — 

** Say to him, Mr. Marsdin, that though he has 
parted us for ever, through no fault of mine, yet 
I love him fondly, and shall never marry anyone 
else." 

The words which pronounced George Linton's 
doom sounded also like my own death-knell — ^why, 
I know not — but that was the effect produced. 

George seemed to know by instinct that he had 
lost his chance, and lost it by his own stupidity. 
And yet he is not so blameworthy as he may seem. 
He had yielded once again to the pleasant influences 
of gay companionship, and taken part in a joke 
which, though silly, was neither criminal nor un- 
pardonable. How many of our grave and reverend 
seigniors now-a-days have not in their time been 
guilty of worse pranks at college ? I daresay Mr. 
Dimsd ale's early life would not bear too close 
inspection — what man's can ? 

But the effect on George is most distressing. He 
has been the most dejected of men ever since. When 
crossing the river on our way back he showed such 
symptoms of reckless foolhardiness that I had to 
administer the strongest moral tonics, in the form 
of reminders of old folks and old times in England — 
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pre-Dimsdale times — in order to keep him in the 
saddle. He is so low and listless in every way that 
I have agreed to organize a hunting expedition into 
the interior, and accompany him part of the distance. 
The summer is so far spent that nothing more can 
be done until spring, and I feel myself rather in 
need of a change both in scene and in life. 

We shall be so busy making preparations that 
this journal may be neglected for some time. When 
shall I open it again ? I feel as though in both 
George's case and mine a page of our joint lives 
had been turned down, and a new chapter was to 
begin. So far our experience as colonists has only 
borne fruit in failure. 



CHAPTER XIII. 



GROWTH AND GOVERNMENT. 



While Sydney's life and George's love were thus 
experiencing the chances and changes of this mortal 
state, the public affairs of Durban were rapidly in 
transition. Immigrants were yet pouring in, though 
the stream was less vigorous than it had been. 
Sundry wails of disappointed settlers had found vent 
through the British press, and Chiselworth's fascina- 
tions were not so potent as of yore. In the colony 
discontent was as loud as it was deep. But few of 
the incoming people were born or bred agriculturists, 
and they did not find the cultivation of the soil so 
easy a matter as they had expected. Shopkeepers, 
clerks, and mechanics, used all their lives to the 
occupations of counters, desks, and benches, made 
the discovery that spades and ploughs required an 
apprenticeship just as much as other pursuits. And 
even where some measure of agricultural experience 
was possessed, it was found that the conditions of 
soil and climate required to be as sedulously studied 
as did the like conditions in Lanark or in Yorkshire. 

But the town grew, nevertheless, even although 
industry languished in the country. Durban month 
by month became a queerer jumble of buildings and 
shanties than ever. Two or three double-storied 
edifices now reared their tall fronts above the baser 
structures around. Round-roofed iron stores were 
plentiful, and bricks were in great demand. Stores 
and canteens could hardly have been more numerous. 
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One might safely say of the principal street that if 
a building there was not one, it would be the other. 
There was this distinction, however, between the two : 
that while the latter were wholly given up to the sale 
of liquor, the former were devoted to the sale of 
every imaginable commodity. 

Public life grew also within the township. The 
Anglo-Saxon's love of "institutions" soon began to 
show itself. Churches and chapels represented the 
first form of organised effort. The Wesleyans being 
the first in the field worshipped in their own ** chapel," 
considered in these days a somewhat imposing 
edifice, with pointed windows, and a gallery at one 
end from which the psalms of Wesley were lustily 
declaimed. The Church of England as yet found 
refuge in the public schoolroom, but projects for the 
erection of a " church " were already afoot. Latterly 
the Congregationalists had opened fire in a humble 
thatched shed, where prayers were delivered and 
sermons preached weekly by lay brethren. 

But judicial institutions yet lacked their perfect 
development. The registrar still did duty as magis- 
trate, and great were the inconveniences entailed by 
this duality of office. Mr. Dimsdale continued to 
agitate vigorously for the appointment of a resident 
magistrate, to whom the guardianship of law and 
order should be formally delegated. As magistrates 
were being appointed for different divisions of the 
colony, it was by this time certain that the judicial 
wants of Durban would not be much longer over- 
looked. This, however, did not wholly satisfy Mr. 
Dimsdale. Having helped to secure the creation of 
the office, he now wished to assist in filling it up. 
Mention has already been made of Mr. Stalker. 
Although a "merchant" for the nonce, he was in 
reality a young English barrister recently arrived, 
of pleasant manners, and considerable abilities. 
But more than this, he was a bachelor, and an 
avowed admirer of Margaret Dimsdale. He had 
not scrupled to tell that young maiden's father that 

K 
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had she not been already ensnared, he would have 
actively prosecuted his suit. Perhaps in saying 
this, he had an eye to eventualities. Men of law 
pick up much shrewd worldly knowledge, and he 
was quite aware that " engagements " were not always 
irrevocable. Whatever his ulterior motive might be, 
the remark was not forgotten, and when Geoige's 
escapades forced themselves upon his attention, Mr. 
Dimsdale did not forget the maxim that there were 
as good fish in the sea as ever came out of it. 
Naturally, therefore, he regarded Mr. Stalker as of 
all men the one best fitted for the new magistracy. 
Already, while confidentially writing to the Goveriaor 
on another topic, he had alluded to Mr. Stalker's 
abilities and claims, but he was anxious, if possible, 
to bring stronger influences to bear in that gentle- 
man's favour. 

His opportunity soon came. It was intimated tihat 
shortly after the new year His Excellency would 
visit Durban in state — for the first time since his 
arrival at the port. On hearing this Mr. Dimsdale 
at once laid his plans. Nothing short of a public 
reception, and that too on an adequate scale, would 
suffice to do fitting honour to Her Majesty's Repre- 
sentative. These were the words most frequently 
upon his lips at this time. There was a roll 
and a rotundity in the phrase which nuade its use 
delightful to a man of loyal aspirations. He called 
a few of his friends together by way of a preliminary 
consultation, and over their glasses of mild brandy 
and water they discussed the situation. Their 
gathering resulted in the convening of a public 
meeting, at which Mr. Dimsdale was called to the 
chair, and certain cut and dried resolutions were 
unanimously carried. The work of arrangement and 
preparation was left to a committee. One point of 
diff*erence arose. Certain livelier spirits suggested 
that no more suitable occasion was likely to occur 
for the celebration of some races that had long been 
talked of The chairman ventured to submit that 
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SO solemn — ^he might say historical — an occasion as 
the first visit of Her Majesty's Representative, was 
scarcely the season for the exhibition of mere sports. 
Whereupon the "horsey" men asserted that H.M.R. 
could not be better employed than in honouring by 
his presence a sport so often graced at home by 
the presence of royalty itself. A compromise at last 
was agreed to, and it was decided that both the 
races and the dinner should take place. 

So when the great man arrived — and whose state 
in a small way exceeds that of a colonial governor.? — 
he had his work cut out for him. It may here be 
said that this functionary was a much better specimen 
of ruler than is sometimes imposed upon young 
colonies. He was a tall, handsome man, an able 
speaker, a clever administrator, and an astute tacti- 
cian. He replied to the addresses presented to him 
with suavity and complaisance. Mr. Dimsdale had 
specially introduced into the document he had 
drafted, a reference to the judicial necessities of the 
town, and vaguely but significantly hinted at the 
presence in their midst of "one well fitted for so 
onerous an office." The Governor, who knew well 
enough what was nieant, assured the townspeople 
that he should do his best to meet their wishes. 

The races came off one day ; the dinner the next. 
Though Mr. Dimsdale hated the saddle as thoroughly 
as ever, he felt constrained to go to the former, and 
induced his wife and daughter to accompany him. 
The course had been marked out on the green plain 
near the town, and there waggons and carts were 
ranged alongside the ropes, while a few stalls gave 
almost an Epsom-like character to the scene. Mr. 
Dimsdale had hired a waggon for the event, and had 
set his heart upon entertaining the viceregal guest. 
This desire was easy of fulfilment, as three hours 
of patient attendance on a very slow and unex- 
citing series of races had so sharpened H.M.R. 's 
appetite, that he eagerly accepted the offer of hospi- 
tality. It may be that a glimpse of Margaret's 
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bright cheeks and dark eyes proved no less attractive 
in their way than her father's beer and champagne. 
For though His Excellency had left his wife in 
Maritzburg, he was by no means insusceptible to 
feminine seductions. 

This being the first effort of the kind attempted 
in Durban, the arrangements were necessarily primi- 
tive. The jockeys were only to be distinguished by 
different-coloured handkerchiefs bound tightly round 
their manly brows — a costume which, if it did not 
adorn, certainly disguised the wearers. And happily 
was it so. Mr. Dimsdale deeming it wise to make 
hay while the sun shone — to advance his cause while 
the genial influences of champagne were at work, 
began to expatiate to H.M.R. on the remarkable 
abilities and great legal experience of his friend Mr. 
Stalker. The Governor listened blandly, though in- 
differently, when Mr. Dimsdale said — 

" You see, Your Excellency, though a young man, 
he is so extraordinarily sedate — so certain to maintain 
the dignity of any position he may have to hold. 
Upon my word, Your Excellency, I have not seen 
him here to-day." 

" Holloa ! Who is that off ? Poor fellow, what a 
fall he got. I wonder if he's hurt ? " 

" I'll go and see. Your Excellency. If young men 
will be rash, what can you expect } " 

So off he went to the scene of trouble, where a 
little crowd had gathered round the prostrate man, 
who, however, by the time Mr. Dimsdale got up, was 
on his legs again. 

They made way for him, for somehow he had 
managed to assert his importance in the town. A 
figure stained with dirt, and a face smeared with 
blood, met his eyes. Startled, he gazed dumbly at 
both. 

" Why— it can't be." 

"Yes, it's me, Mr. Dimsdale. What a thumper I 
got." 

It was in truth the sedate and dignified Mr. 
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Stalker — looking in his present plight a living lie 
to his friend's recent statements. He is not the first 
barrister who has had a taste for the turf, and, as 
he afterwards confided to Mr. Dimsdale, until the 
chains of office were around him, he saw no use in 
denying himself 

'* For God*s sake. Stalker," whispered Mr. Dimsdale 
in his ear, " keep out of sight. Your chance is lost 
if His Excellency sees you ; " and giving him in 
charge to two other friends, the much perturbed 
gentleman returned to his party. 

" Who was it, Mr. Dimsdale ? He does not seem 
much hurt ? " asked Her Majesty's Representative. 

** Upon my word, Your Excellency, it was im- 
possible to recognise him, his face was so smeared. 
No one in particular, I should say ; and I can assure 
you, Sir, he's not hurt." 

His Excellency seemed surprised at Mr. Dimsdale's 
callousness, but was fortunately attracted by a Kafir 
race, which was just coming off — perhaps the funniest 
event of the day, as, before half the distance had 
been traversed, all the laughing, naked, lithe-legged 
throng was rolling on the ground in inextricable 
confusion. 

The next day, however, was the day of days in 
Mr. Dimsdale's estimation. If there was one form 
of entertainment more than another that he relished, 
it was a public dinner wherein he took a prominent 
part. Strengthened by the feast and cheered with 
wine, his periods had a statelier flow and a fuller force. 
On this occasion he felt pre-eminent. He was to 
preside. On his right hand was to sit the august 
guest of the evening, and of the town — Her Majesty's 
Representative. By familiarity that phrase, even, 
was getting rather meagre and threadbare. He 
determined to expand and to perfect it 

Behold him, then, enthroned at the top of the 
cross-table appropriated to the more shining lights of 
thei locality. Huggins's was, of course, the scene 
of festivity. Where else could such a banquet be 
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forthcoming in Durban.? Public dinners at that 
time in Natal of necessity bore a crude and incom- 
plete character. Toastmasters, liveried waiters, and 
the finer paraphernalia of the table, had to be 
dispensed with. Still the display was not bad. Palm 
leaves mixed with flags adorned the rafters and the 
walls. At one end stretched the legend — worked 
on calico by Margaret's own fingers — "WELCOME, 
Her Majesty's Representative." At the other 
end appeared the words " God Save the Queen," 
both inscriptions being simple and to the point, as 
the Governor told his host. European waiters are 
always plentiful in an emigrant settlement, though 
whether they merit the name is another matter, while 
Kafir waiters, who are sure to be exactly where they 
are not wanted, and to do exactly what they are 
not wanted to do, swarm. 

There being no band in the town, a piano, aided 
by a cornet, struck up the National Anthem as the 
** guest of the evening" entered and took his seat. 
Of the viands let us not speak. Doubtless His 
Excellency had often fared worse. Huggins's prided 
itself upon its table, and its cook proved quite equal 
to his responsibilities. As for the wines, was not 
the fact that they were all from Mr. Dimsdale's store 
sufficient proof of their excellence ? That worthy 
gentleman held it as an article of his creed that 
public service should ever be rewarded, and if this 
dinner in any indirect way benefited him without 
injuring others, who should say anything ? 

Dessert being on the table the real business of 
the evening began. Mr. Dimsdale had a long list 
of toasts before him, and he was not going to cut 
it short. With what a gush of fervour he gave the 
loyal toasts ! how his voice trembled and his eye 
glistened as he spoke of " our good and gracious 
Queen ! " how ardently he invoked blessings on 
" each member of her family," evincing at this point 
a disposition to plagiarise the Litany ! 

Nor in truth was the response given to these toasts 
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one whit less hearty. This was the first time that 
the Queen's health had thus been toasted in South- 
east Africa — the first time such honour had been 
paid her in her new dependency — and the men 
present kindled beneath the sentiment. It reminded 
them of the land they had so lately left, with all its 
associations. It assured them that they were still 
Britons. There were present those who had spent 
their last shilling in the purchase of tickets for the 
occasion — those who had already drunk deep of the 
cup of disappointment, and were even then striving 
bitterly with privation. There were men who had 
been taught by hard and unforeseen experience 
that those colonies, which are styled "the glory of 
the British Empire," are created and built up by 
sacrifices, toils, and sufferings, on the part of their 
founders, of which people at home have no concep- 
tion. But not the less heartily — rather with accession 
of loyal fervour — did they one and all pledge the 
health of their distant Queen. 

Then came the toast of toasts — " His Excellency, 
the Lieutenant-Governor, Her Britannic Majesty's 
Representative and our Guest." It will be seen that 
Mr. Dimsdale had improved upon his favourite 
phrase, and with sonorous emphasis rolled he the 
words out ! How he descanted upon the importance 
of their guest's position, how he extolled his abilities 
and described his achievements, cannot here be set 
forth. His speech elicited unmeasured applause and 
unstinted enthusiasm. 

Then rose H.B.M.R., and with the ready grace that 
was natural to him made due response. Some people 
charged him with being a humbug, but it must be 
confessed that a humbug is pleasanter than a bear, and 
so most folks thought. Gracious words do much to 
make the popularity of such a ruler ; in no capacity 
is the poet's saying truer that they " are worth much 
and cost little." Nothing could be more timely than 
His Excellency's speech. He thanked them for the 
warmth of their reception and the frankness of their 
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confidence. He alluded to the difficulties of his 
position, and the value to himself of public support and 
sympathy. He craved their generous construction of 
his acts, and deprecated any hasty judgment of his 
policy. He reminded them of his liability to err, 
and entreated from them the freest representation of 
their wants. 

** You, gentlemen, in particular, have wants pecu- 
liarly your own. You need a local court of justice 
presided over by a resident administrator. You need, 
let me add, a municipal organisation for the due 
regulation of your sanitary requirements, and for the 
proper improvement of your town. It shall be my 
duty and pleasure, as early as I can, to provide for 
both. I venture to think it probable that the govern- 
ment would not have to go far beyond the limits of 
this bounteous table in search of the requisite judicial 
talent, nor can I for a moment think that whenever 
your numbers justify the incorporation of your rights 
as a municipality, the burgesses of a town where my 
friend the chairman is so prominent and distinguished 
a resident, will have to look far for a civic magistrate 
or to wait long for a civic banquet." 

These remarks evoked a continued fusillade of 
applause. To critical ears their allusions might seem 
too pointed, and their compliments too broad, but 
the Governor knew his men and spoke accordingly. 
Mr. Dimsdale thrilled with pleasure at this fore- 
shadowing of civic dignity. His most daring aspira- 
tion seemed near attainment. Stalker, though not 
an over-modest man, actually blushed with embar- 
rassment as he heard his destiny thus plainly hinted 
at. There being marks of disaster on his counten- 
ance, he had been discreetly planted in one of the 
vice-chairs, and had therefore to forego the delight of 
basking in official smiles. 

The other toasts followed. Mr. Jay did duty for 
the clergy, taking occasion to hint very clearly at 
the want of a proper edifice for his flock. Our 
friend in the shirt, while proposing the "Army and 
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Navy," indulged in a tragical record of experiences 
during past Kafir wars, and caused a transient gloom 
by predicting that ere long " our brave defenders " 
would be fighting a savage foe. Then in due time — 
all too soon as Mr. Dimsdale thought — came the 
grand peril to the success of the evening, in the 
person of Mr. Joffins. 

That stubborn-hearted man had come into town 
for two purposes ; one being to lay his grievances 
before the Governor, the other being to give public 
vent to them. His mind might be slow, but his 
temper was dogged. For months he had been 
nursing his say, and have it out he would. Vain 
had been Mrs. Joffins*s entreaties and remonstrances. 
Vainly had she endeavoured to point out to him 
that matters were not .so bad as they seemed, and 
to assure him that all would come right. Her 
buoyancy could not overbear his pertinacity. He 
had been cheated, swindled, and fooled, and the 
world should know it. So into town he had come, 
feeling in every fibre of his body a freeborn Briton. 
Nor was his state of mind improved by having failed 
as yet to get audience with vice-royalty. The 
Governor instinctively smelt danger as he heard Mr. 
Joffins*s deep tones in the passage of the hotel, and had 
succeeded so far in putting off the interview. But 
the aggrieved emigrant v/as not to be foiled. He 
went to Mr. Dimsdale and declared his intention 
to make known his tale of wrong at the public 
dinner. That gentleman, terror-stricken, represented 
the impropriety of such a proceeding, and positively 
forbade it. Mr. Joffins stubbornly persisted in his 
threat, and as there was no force available to prevent 
him, if he chose to pay for his ticket, Mr. Dimsdale 
tried another tack. He expressed sympathy and 
agreement, and offered a compromise. Would Mr. 
Joffins take charge of a toast, say "the Bench and 
the Bar " (that having as little connection with Mr. J.*s 
wrongs as possible), and deal as tenderly as he could 
with the subjects near his heart. To this proposal, 
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after much persuasion, the suffering patriot grimly 
agreed. 

And now the fateful moment had arrived. Mr. 
Dimsdale in his blandest tones called upon "our 
faithful friend, Mr. Joffins, for a toast ; " and up the 
patriot rose with darkling brows. His wife had ten- 
derly packed up her spouse's "Sunday suit," of 
superfine black broadcloth, and his tall gaunt form, 
thus habited, was strongly suggestive of a lay 
preacher. After sundry clearances of the throat, and 
efforts to recollect himself — for he found this first 
appearance under such auspices and after such a 
meal, rather discomposing — he proceeded. 

"Mr. Chairman, Ladies, and Gentlemen — ^that is 
gentlemen, no ladies being here present — ^the resolu- 
tion that I have to propose — for why that is called 
toast, which toast is not, I do not know — ^is the 
'ealih of the Bench and the Bar, about which the 
less said perhaps the better, and the less we have 
to do with them better still, and why we want them 
here goodness knows, saving His Excellency's pre- 
sence, which emboldens me to speak plainly as 
a plain man, not before having had an opportunity 
of saying what has been lying on my mind for 
months." 

Here, feeling that danger was ahead, Mr. Dimsdale 
thought it well to interject an appreciative "hear, 
hear." 

" But what I have to say, gentlemen, is just this> 
neither more nor less, that we emigrant settlers at 
Benvale have been chiselled and cheated in such a 
way as I would never have believed had I been 
told it before we came to this blessed place, which, 
what with savages, droughts, wild beasts, vermin, and 
plagues, is — is — is enough to scare away a man's wits. 
Not that there isn't some good in the land, if folks were 
treated fairly, instead of being shoved off into places 
where they can neither move in nor move out, and 
where not a 'elping 'and is stretched out by governor 
or by anyone else, to say nothing of that man Chisel- 
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worth's lies, which may not *Eaven bring up against 
his soul." 

This was said with solemnity and in Mr. Joffins's 
best taproom style. Much more to the same effect 
he said to the great amusement of the guests and 
the intense disgust of the chairman, who once or 
twice rose and would fain have stopped the out- 
pouring of Mr. Joffins's grievances, had not the 
Governor puUecf him back and said, " By all means 
let the gentleman go on." 

Nor was His Excellency unequal to the emergency. 
After Mr. Joffins's toast — completely buried beneath 
his grievances, and only exhumed by Mr. Dimsdale 
after they were all poured forth — had been fitly 
honoured, and after Mr. Stalker, by common consent, 
had responded to the same, taking care all the while 
to keep his face behind the lamp, H.M.R. got on his 
legs and begged permission to propose a toast. 

" Gentlemen, believe me when I say that I listened 
to the earnest and outspoken speech of our friend 
from Benvale with the deepest interest and, may I 
add, concern. I honour him for his manly candour. 
Were all colonists equally as straightforward, how 
the work of a governor would be lightened ! Accept 
the assurance from the bottom of my heart, that my 
only desire is to hearken to your grievances, and, if 
possible, to redress them. I know well what suffer- 
ings the settlers at Benvale, and others like them, 
have endured, and most deeply I deplore them. I 
know, too, how nobly, with what true Anglo-Saxon 
fortitude those sufferings have been borne, and I 
honour those men for their moral bravery. Gentle- 
men, let it be remembered that the government of 
this colony is as young and feeble as it is poor and 
immature. What we can do, we shall. God knows 
it is little enough. But let me remind you, gen- 
tlemen, in general, and my friend from Benvale in 
particular, that if the work of pioneering on this 
soil is hard and difficult, if the privations of an early 
settler's career are, as they must necessarily be. 
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severe, the duties and responsibilities of the position 
are both high and ennobling. You, gentlemen, are 
laying now, as deep and firm as may be, the founda- 
tions of a state that may outrival old England in 
the future. You are the vanguard of a ci\alisation 
that may be to Africa what that of Greece was to 
Europe — what that of Britain has already been to 
America. Your toils and struggles are but the travail 
of a birth from which another nationality shall pro- 
ceed, and you may well be cheered amidst your pains 
by the reflection that a posterity, whose grandeur it 
would be folly to forecast, shall appreciate your 
sacrifices and revere your memories. Gentlemen, let 
us drink * Success to the pioneer settlers of Natal.' " 

How this speech was received, what cheers greeted 
it, how even Mr. Joffins, warmed now by wine and 
sentiment, confessed that His Excellency had spoken 
truthful as well as brave words, we may leave 
imagination to depict. 



CHAPTER XIV 



ON THE TREK. 
SYDNEY MARSDIlSrS JOURNAL, 

Banks of the Tugela, Feb.-^ i8— » 

Two lessons I have learnt, at least, since leaving 
Durban — the value of patience and the value of a 
strip of hide. For teaching the former commend 
me to a waggon journey. in South Africa. If naught 
else will abase a man's temper Til warrant me that a 
month's " trek " will. Life from day to day, almost 
from hour to hour, is a long experience of mishaps. 

Up to Maritzburg it was not so bad, although 
that portion of the journey prepared us for what 
was to come. But our troubles began from the mo- 
ment of our leaving that town. There are no roads 
worth the name on this side, and the tracks so mis- 
called are much less easy of transit than the virgin 
"veldt." 

In getting out of the basin in which Maritzburg 
lies — with its white walls, red-tiled roofs, and green 
orchards — like a piece of mosaic, you have the ridge 
of a big hill to surmount. The reason of the road's 
being is an apparent desire to scale the very highest 
point near the town. We were a week getting up, 
the distance being, say, four miles. Twice the " trek- 
touw," or pull-rope, broke and had to be spliced; once 
the pole snapped then we lost our oxen and had to 
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rescue them from the pound, after paying £^ for 
damage done to a farmer's fields ; and finally, in 
crawling like a fly along a horribly slippery slope,- 
our waggon soberly upset, and had to be put on all 
fours again. 

In each of these emergencies the second of my two 
primary lessons came home to me. " Reimpjes," 
or strips of soft hide, softened by scraping and 
steeping, were the chief resource in all cases. They 
spliced the trek-touw, repaired the pole, and bound 
together the shattered fragments of our waggon. 
" Voerslag," as the natives call it, is the good genius 
of Natalian locomotion. It is carried in the form of 
frayed skins, from which strips of any size can be 
cut with your pocket-knife whenever they may be 
required. 

We had reached the top and deemed our 
troubles over, when a tremendous thunderstorm burst 
upon us. So roared the wind, and so poured the 
rain, that we had to pull up where we were and 
pass the night in the heart of such a tempest as we 
seldom see in Benvale. The canvas tent of our waggon 
let in the rain freely, and amidst drenched blankets 
we vainly strove lo sleep. Under such circumstances 
the pocket-flask is the best consoler. I had sworn 
to total abstinence on leaving Durban, but found 
life in such weather, without something warm, in- 
supportable. 

From thence we have dragged on the uneven tenor of 
our very rugged way. In crossing the Umgeni, when 
the river was rather high, we had a narrow escape 
from being swept over a magnificent waterfall, where 
the stream bounds down at one leap a distance of 
300 feet, into a deep and precipitous basin. That 
night I went to the brink and looked at the scene 
by moonlight. The water gleamed like snow in the 
shadowy mists, with just enough visible movement to 
give reality to the picture. A weirdly attraction 
compounded out of the gloom, the depth and the roar, 
seemed to drag me «i and over, and, childish though 
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it may seem, I had to crawl prone out of sight of the 
greedy cataract. 

One sees now no other sign of human life except 
the farmsteads of the Boers scattered at very wide 
distances, and now and then a native kraal. Some- 
times, when scarce of meat — for game is not always 
obtainable — we visit these establishments and find 
much enjoyment in observing the new domestic con- 
ditions of this primitive type of civilization. 

A Boer's house is usually a bare stone edifice of 
three or five rooms, the favourite plan being that ©f 
a central living room with two bedrooms on each 
side. There is a raised stone pavement in front of 
the house where members of the family will sit for 
hours, either contemplating nature, or reposing 
on their inner consciousness. There is something 
Brahmic in the superb inertness of them all. The 
front door is in two divisions, the lower being kept 
commonly closed, while the upper admits light and 
air, although the latter is an unimportant considera- 
tion in the family economy. 

It was getting dark when George and I approached 
the first we visited. Several dogs howled furiously 
at us, but kept at a respectful distance nevertheless. 
No one came forth, so up to the half-open door we 
marched, and looked in. All the household seemed 
ranged round the walls on rude chairs, benches, or 
empty buttercasks and waggon-chests. There was 
an enormously fat woman in an easy chair near a 
table, with her hands clasped over her person, and 
a calico hood upon her head. There were three 
large and lethargic damsels of the maternal build. 
There was a ponderous, broad-loined man of elder 
age, wearing a short blue jacket and yellow trousers, 
and there were several long-legged, fleshy young- 
sters with uncut fluffy hair and hands like those of 
Goliath. 

For about half a minute we gazed at them, and 
they gazed at us without any change of feature. 
Then in guttural Dutch came their greeting : — 
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" Good day ; how fare ye ? " 

We responded in excellent English, but remained 
standing until one of the lads asked us : — 

" What are you standing there for ? " 

As we were halting there merely for want of an 
invitation to do anything else, we remarked rather 
vaguely, that our waggon was behind. 

** Why don*t you come in ? " 

They were astonished that we did not follow the 
custom of the country, which is to claim rather than 
to accept hospitality as a matter of course. Our 
national maxim about an Englishman's house being 
his castle does not apply to Dutchmen. Their houses 
seem quite as much their neighbours' as their own. 
We went in, found seats, and then resigned ourselves 
to a calm scrutiny on the part of the whole family. 
This being completed we passed under a very delibe- 
rate fire of cross-questioning, as to our nationality, our 
business, our destination, our guns, our horses, and 
our dogs. My old acquaintance with German stood 
me in good stead, as I found I could understand them, 
albeit they might not so readily follow me. 

What struck me then and has impressed me since 
most forcibly about these primitive and very simple- 
minded people, is the extreme condescension with 
which they in their ignorance, sloth, and dirt, regard 
us Englishmen. In their eyes we are strangers and 
interlopers. Our helplessness and ignorance they 
regard with pity. Refinements are worse than use- 
less in a land of barbarians ; cooking according to 
Kitchener has no value amongst pumpkins and sweet 
potatoes ; clear-starching is an extinct art where the 
standard of fashion is a fig-leaf. The Boer only looks 
with contempt on the evidences of a civilization so 
unsuited to the soil as that we symbolise in our 
chimney-pot hats and our stifling bonnets. 

However they are kind enough in their way, rude 
though it often seems to be. On the night in question 
they pointed out to us a good outspan for the waggon, 
and insisted on our passing the evening — a very 
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short one by the way — with them. After a prelimi- 
nary bout of coffee-drinking out of small basins, we 
sate down to a meal which, if plain, was bountiful. 
There was a stewed leg of buck with hunks of fat 
bacon grafted into it ; a pile of boiled greens, and 
some baked sweet-potatoes. Bread, butter, and jam 
were also present in plenty. The service of the table 
was primitive but effective. Fingers were often used 
as forks, and long arms stretched themselves about 
one. But little of the salt of conversation seasoned 
the repast, and what words there were had more 
force than polish about them. When it was over, 
and no time was lost in consumption, a big Bible was 
brought out and one of the younger ones read a 
chapter with prayers afterward, in a high pitched 
key, and in a rapid monotone, more suggestive of 
duty than of heart, but not altogether unlike the 
lilt of a Gregorian. A yet stranger performance 
followed, when a black girl brought round a basin of 
water, with a towel, and proceeded to wash the feet 
of all present, beginning with the old people and 
religiously using the same water in each case. I am 
given to understand that this is the only ablution 
in the day indulged in by the Boers, the towel being 
•usually applied as well to the face. 

The Boers, strictly speaking, are the landed gentry 
of Natal. Each family holds its own "farm" of 
from 6,000 to 8,000 acres. On less than this area they 
could not exist, and even as it is they begin to com- 
plain of lack of elbow-room. When a son marries, 
or rather when a married son becomes sufficiently 
encumbered, he is transferred to another farm of like 
extent. Large though these holdings are, they show 
little in the shape of occupation. Such a house as 
I have described, a few peach-trees, ten or twelve 
acres of roughly cultivated land, and a herd of cattle 
numbering perhaps fifty or a hundred, represent the 
sum total of a Boer's enterprise. With such belong- 
ings he is content. He has corn and milk and butter 
enough for home consumption. When his gun fails 
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him, the slaughter of a beast supplies him and his 
neighbours with meat, while at all times there is a 
store of "biltong," or sun-dried flesh, to fall back 
upon. He always has a small following of Kaflr 
servants, who are ruled with a rod of iron, and who 
are tied up to the waggon-wheel and thrashed with 
a thong, whenever discipline requires it. Last of all 
he has his horse and his waggon — this latter being the 
pride of his eye and the joy of his heart — its painted 
glories being his only ideal of pigmental art. In 
this he performs his annual journey to Maritzburg, 
where he barters his butter and his buckskins for 
such simple draperies and groceries as he needs for 
the ensuing year's supply, where he takes the Sacra- 
ment in common with a host of other communicants, 
and where he and his family attired in their " Sunday 
best," after a fashion which would make a showman's 
fortune, parade the sleepy streets in stolid satis- 
faction, and enjoy to the top of their modest bent the 
giddy pleasures of the town. 

Such are these pioneers of the white man. For 
this life in its full enjoyment they left the, to them, 
overcrowded Cape Colony, and swarmed hitherward, 
fearlessly facing the wilderness, and bravely contend- 
ing with barbarism in order that they might be left 
to themselves. Something grand, too, is there in their 
indifference to hardship or peril. Thrilling tales can 
they tell of the days some years ago, when they 
first came here, and when the Zulus betrayed and 
massacred them. Only yesterday we passed through 
a little hamlet called "Ween en," which means "Weep- 
ing." On a February day in 1838 about 600 un- 
suspicious Boer families were encamped on the banks 
of the river that runs through the valley. Their 
husbands and brothers had mostly gone on an armed 
expedition to negotiate with the Zulu potentate 
Dingaan. Through the treachery of that blood- 
thirsty chieftain these men had been put to death, 
and at dawn one morning the infuriated Zulu army, 
maddened by the lust of massacre, burst upon the 
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unexpectant camp. A horrible scene of bloodshed 
ensued. 250 harmless women and children were 
mercilessly butchered. More than 600 victims were 
slain. I met in Maritzburg one of the few survivors 
of this massacre — in the person of a Dutchwoman 
whose body received no less than seventeen wounds, 
and who only escaped by crawling, half-dead though 
she was, under a mattress. 

It is impossible not to respect a people who can 
so steadfastly face such experiences for sentimental 
reasons. No wonder they regard the Kafir as a 
natural enemy. The memory of their murdered 
kindred must ever rise in their minds, like Banquo's 
ghost, to forbid indulgence towards the race. Exeter 
Hall philanthropists when denouncing men of their 
own colour and religion as tyrants and destroyers 
would do well to consider what their feelings would 
be had they a like legacy of wrong to avenge. When 
one reads such platform utterances after listening to 
tales like these, and contrasts the snug security of the 
indignant orators with the pains and perils silently 
endured by those they denounce, respect for old 
traditions however time-honoured, fails to justify such 
indiscriminating negrophilism, or to quench one's 
horror of such crass injustice. 

Happily for the Boers, however, Exeter Hall may 
rave itself hoarse without their being any the wiser. 
Neither newspapers nor magazines are known to them. 
The only book they read is the Bible, and they find 
much in that which sustains their belief in the in- 
feriority of the Kafir race. English ideas in regard 
to native government they cannot understand, and 
already there is a disposition amongst them to leave 
Natal and " trek " further inland, thus fulfilling their 
destiny as the vanguard of a finer civilisation. 

After all this dissertation let me look out. A 
splendid moon sails through the sky. The delights 
of these nights on the trek ! Such a large sense of 
loneliness comes over me as we lie under the stars. 
Nothing short of rain drives us into the waggon* at 

L 2 
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night. When once the novelty of sleeping on the 
ground, with nothing but your blanket between you 
and heaven, has worn off, mother earth seems the 
only couch you henceforth care for. The camp-fire 
smoulders at your feet ; an ox now and then lows, or 
a dog barks ; jackals often yelp around. Overhead 
the trooping stars wink pleasantly at you, or the 
distant lightning blazes forth from banks of cloud. 
Wild life has charms for my prosaic self after all. 

George enjoys it immensely. It was just the tonic 
he wanted to rouse him from the dejection which 
threatened to blight his life. He is changed already 
— more sober in his view of things and less boyish 
in his manner. Her name never passes his lips 
except by accident, and I don't invite, as I may 
be one not to attract, his confidence on such a 
subject. If he says little he thinks much ; of that 
I am convinced. As he lies all his length prone, 
with his chin on his elbow, and his eyes fixed upon 
the embers, I know what thoughts are in his heart. 
Possibly if he knew what reasons I have for under- 
standing what he feels he would speak more freely. 



Under the Drakenberg, March, i8 — . 

The influence of these mighty mountains moves 
me to put words on paper. For a week past we have 
been under their shadows — I might say their smiles, 
for they often blush rosily in a glow that has no touch 
of gloom about it. 

Being bound to nowhere in particular and tied to 
no plan whatever, we diverged from the road before 
reaching the Tugela and brought the waggon as far 
in this direction as the rugged nature of the ground 
would permit. 

Almost since leaving Maritzburg we have had 
these mountains for companions. A hundred miles 
off their sharp crests and peaks closed the horizon. 
Then as we came nearer them they trended off 
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inland, and the road ran parallel with their crag- 
bound flanks. At last we determined to get close to 
them, and to explore, if we could, their mystic fast- 
nesses. Easier said than done. For a hundred miles 
they turn towards the rising sun an impenetrable wall 
of granite-crowned rocks. At their feet the country 
is so torn by ravines and watercourses that waggon- 
travelling becomes well-nigh impossible. We came 
as far as nature would allow us and then encamped 
at a lovely spot on the top of a hill, by the side of a 
group of spreading trees, and in full view of "the 
Berg." From this point we sally forth wherever fancy 
leads us. 

We are here in the very realm of barbarism. This 
district is a Kafir location, one of the tracts set apart 
by the government for the residence of the 100,000 
natives who form the coloured population. Each of 
the numberless spurs and hills around that run out 
from the base of the mountains of which they seem 
to be the roots, is crowned by a kraal or two. These 
kraals are much the same as those at Benvale. Archi- 
tecturally speaking the Zulu Kafir seems as fond of 
uniformity as the average Englishman. Their homes 
are as much alike in form and arrangement as the 
houses of Bloomsbury or Islington, the only dif- 
ference here, as there, being a matter of size. 

Our little camp is the fashionable resort of the 
location. No waggon ever got so far before. Dutch- 
men are not lovers of nature for nature's sake, and 
would think a man mad to risk his waggon for the 
sake of a view. All day long while we are here the 
stream of visitors keeps on, and our own boys are 
kept busy enough in appeasing the curiosity of these 
barbarians. Our cattle they examine critically, but 
all else about us is new to them and elicits wonder 
rather than judgment. A small mirror is a source of 
unspeakable delight. When first they glance at it, 
a start back, and a shriek of surprise, invariably 
follow. Then pleasure succeeds, and vanity finally 
asserts itself. It is only when they recognise in it 
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the face of some other person that they exactly 
comprehend the value of the glass. To note then 
the smirk of complacency with which the dark 
eyes gaze at the flat-nosed, shining, thick-lipped 
visage before them, and to mark the aptitude with 
which they master the uses of the magical novelty, 
is to learn anew the lesson that " all is vanity." 

A few days ago we were told of certain magnifi- 
cent waterfalls to be seen in the adjacent mountains. 
Taking guides, guns, and food with us, we made an 
expedition to the spot. Starting before sunrise, and 
following as far as we could the bed of a stream, we 
came about breakfast-time to a large kraal, snugly 
ensconced under the shelter of a hill. The usual 
onslaught of barking cowardly curs greeted us, and 
then the whole population turned out to gaze. We 
were the first white men that had set foot there, and 
the innocence of savagedom was as yet wholly 
unmarred by contact with civilisation. Of the tree 
of knowledge they had yet to eat. Surely the 
Adamic theory of the Fall can scarcely apply to 
these people who think no shame because they see 
no evil. Here tall, well-grown maidens with copper- 
tinted forms that would ravish the eye of a sculptor 
with embodied ideals of physical beauty such as he 
can scarcely hope to see in Europe, stood naked as Eve 
in Eden, and as unabashed as Eve before the Fall, in 
front of us. Some of them were cinctured with a tiny 
fringe that only served to make their nakedness more 
apparent. Others had not even that, but they stood 
surrounded by old men and by young men, almost, but 
not quite, as naked as they were, without a glance of 
shame or an evidence of embarrassment. It was 
a phase of morality which philosophers would do 
well to consider. 

Why do not sculptors come to lands like these 
where models of form are as abundant as they are 
perfect.^ The ancients excelled in representing the 
" human form divine," because they were accustomed 
in daily life to study and to contemplate that form 
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free from the disguises of dress. Clothes, moreover, 
mar the figure by constraining it into forced or un- 
natural postures and gestures. Every movement of 
these Kafirs is free as the impulses of nature. These 
girls grouped themselves before us, all unconscious of 
effect or art, in attitudes and posings which were 
grace itself. Even their ugly faces gained a charm by 
the sense of beauty which their forms conveyed. 

Nor were they less hospitable than innocent. 
They brought us corn, milk, and beer, of which being 
hungry with exercise we scorned not to eat. Two 
years ago my stomach would have loathed such food, 
but barbarism improves digestion and makes whole- 
someness the standard of preference. 

Going on our way content if not rejoicing, we passed 
more kraals, ever with the same kindly greeting, shot 
a buck to the intense delight of the surrounding 
natives, and towards sundown pulled up at a kraal 
right under the mountains, and within reach of the 
celebrated falls. Right above us the tall cliffs soared. 
During the day they had reflected back upon us the 
scorching heat of this autumnal sun, and our enthu- 
siasm had undergone considerable abatement. But 
as soon as the sun had passed behind them, and 
their long shadows were thrown across the darken- 
ing country, such rosy and yellow lights played 
about the ragged crests, such glooms fell into the 
gorges, and such a violet thrill suffused the western 
sky, that an instinctive love of the beautiful made 
one forget the discomforts of the day. The night 
was too soft to spend in the smoky seclusion of the 
hut set aside for us, so after the kraal was aslumber 
we crept out, and stretching our mats under the hut*s 
side, slept beneath the stars. 

All this was child's-play to our work on the day 
after. It is needless to describe our scrambles at 
length. Beginning at once to ascend we clambered 
up through reeds and grass that sometimes over- 
topped us, over stones and boulders which often 
overlooked us, until we reached the breathing-space 
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of a broad plateau. Here we were already two or 
three thousand feet above the level we had left. 
The sun had risen to us up there, and all the cliffs 
around were aglow with its brightness. Beneath, 
the vallies were hidden in white vapour, and the 
hills stood forth like islands. We were hungry ; 
a delicious dell overshadowed by spreading trees, 
and carpeted with the softest grass, held in its grasp 
a spring of the iciest and purest water — such water 
as before or since I have never tasted. It seemed as 
though earth out of the bosom of those basaltic cliffs 
was pouring the virginal nectar of her being. Here 
we stopped and munched the cobs of roast com we 
had brought in our bags. 

Close by, as it seemed to us, there rose a lofty 
peak. It looked in that clear air so near that we 
were tempted to scale its summit. Our natives gave 
us to understand that no human foot had ever reached 
that height, and as it seemed but an hour's work we 
bent our steps to the achievement. It was at least a 
two hours' climb, even from where we were, and such 
a climb as proved to me that my nerves were better 
than I had thought. The peak itself was like a 
needle, and only as we sat on the top did its steepness 
become manifest. A wild region we had reached. 
Vegetation had ceased ; nor leaf nor blade softened 
the sternness of the landscape. Huge mountain- 
walls of granite, facing sunward and seaward, were 
backed by shingly table-lands, broken by gorges and 
often pierced by fantastically-moulded crests and 
combs. 

Before us stretched Natal, the sunny land of an 
undecipherable future. Behind us spread a scene of 
chaos, forsaken by beast and man, save only the rats 
that swarmed among the whitened shingles that lay 
strewn like bleaching bones over the arid surface; 
save too the solemn vultures that wheeled in the 
middle air, fitting genii of the scene. 

And there we sat among those ancient mountains 
whose primitive texture showed that they were indeed 
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the "foundations of the world," the first of our race 
and kind, so far as human probability went, that had 
looked down from thence. Nature is so old and man 
so new, in a land like this. Elsewhere, somehow, 
nature seems to exist for man, but here man seems 
subordinate to nature. To what end were all these 
lifeless mountains brought forth ! Have they through 
all these ages, and will they have through those that 
are to come, existed only for the rats ! 

A certain sudden gathering-in of mist-wreatHs 
round the mountain-heads bade us descend, and 
down we went as rapidly as possible. The place was 
scarcely a pleasant one to be storm-bound in. On 
reaching our natives again we told them to take us 
with all speed to where the falls were. This they 
did with alacrity, as being business of a more mun- 
dane and to their minds comprehensible character 
than our recent feat. "These white men are like 
goats," they said, "and can go on all-fours as well 
as walk on two feet." 

Passing downward again among the gorges we 
soon lost sight of the sun. Black clouds had covered 
the sky with marvellous rapidity. An awful stillness 
brooded. Thunder boomed behind. A storm was 
speeding upon us. 

Storms in this country are, as I have written here 
before, tremendous, but this one among the mountains 
was "a snorter." We were hastening down a deep 
gully which seemed to offer a quick way along when 
a rush and a roar were heard in our rear. As the 
rocks closed in behind little could be seen, so fast 
growing was the clamour. A few slow-splashing 
drops had fallen from the leaden dome of cloud, 
and the thunder had been pealing louder, but the 
storm still seemed distant. Suddenly blue scorching 
flame flashed around us, struck us down and licked 
us up, while all the hills about crashed upon and 
crushed us down ! 
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Stunned and dazed I sat up and looked round. 
Lightning still blazed in the midday darkness, and 
thunder rolled incessantly and deafeningly. George 
lay motionless by my side, two of our three Kafirs 
were staring blankly round like myself, the other, 
carrying my gun, lay on his face. Rousing myself 
as best I could, though full of pain in every muscle, 
I went to George and finding him still speechless, 
managed with the help of the Kafirs to drag him up 
to where an impending rock offered some kind of 
shelter. A few drops of brandy soon brought him to, 
although in a half-animate condition. When he was 
revived we went to the stricken native. Something 
in the expression of the body told me that his stroke 
had been mortal, and a glance at his convulsed and 
rigid face showed the sad truth too plainly. My gun 
had probably attracted the full force of the flash 
to himself. We were about to carry him off, when a 
shout from George caused me to glance up. The roar 
already mentioned had by this time become appalling, 
or would have been had our senses not been scared by 
the bolt we had so narrowly escaped. 

I looked up. A stronger feeling than awe trans- 
fixed me. There, bursting over the rearward preci- 
pices, was a sheet of dancing foam as it seemed, like 
a sudden Niagara. With a shout I rushed out of the 
bed of the gully, the Kafirs with me, and scrambled 
as fast as pain and weariness allowed to the shelter 
of the rock. It was done in a few seconds, and 
happily so, as then there poured down upon us an 
overwhelming avalanche of rain and hail. The rain 
fell literally in a sheet, the hail was simply jagged 
lumps of ice, big enough, many of them, to fill a 
tumbler. The flood blotted out earth and everything ; 
the roar was such that no other sound would have 
been audible at any distance. We were drenched on 
the instant, and all we could do and did was to lie 
crouching on the ground, seeing, hearing, and feeling 
nothing, conscious only'of a general sensation of being 
drowned and deafened at the same time. 
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It lasted perhaps four minutes and then ceased as 
abruptly as it had burst. In ten minutes the sun had 
come forth, the clouds had rolled away, the mountains 
stood out more vivid than ever in'their distinctness, 
and the sky was as blue and peaceful as though storm 
had never swept or darkened it. 



Top of the Drakenberg, April, i8— . 

A week's slow travelling through an open, grassy 
country, and up the steep slopes of this, the chief 
mountain range of South Africa, has brought us to 
this point, where we are out of Natal, though still in 
Queen's territory. This is the Orange River Sove- 
reignty, and its inhabitants are almost wholly Boers. 

The ascent of the mountain was not nearly so diffi- 
cult as I expected, although the road is a mere track, 
innocent as yet of spade or pickaxe. We were 
fortunate in having a marvellously clear sky when 
we reached the summit Autumnal storms have 
purified the air and made it crystalline. Natal seems 
to roll away in undulations from your feet, but the 
view, though wild, is less impressive than I expected. 
These square-topped hills, masses of sandstone capped 
with basalt, rising sharply from the plain, are the 
strangest feature of the landscape. 

The air exceeds in purity all I have experienced or 
heard of. It is so dry that your hair almost crackles, 
and it seems difficult to get a complete breath. There 
is no descent when once the mountain is scaled. Away 
for hundreds of miles the inland plains, desolate and 
treeless, stretch illimitably. Looking westward I feel 
as th^uighr^e were starting on a voyage over the sea, 
these protruded hills being islands. Whither will our 
wanderings lead us, and what shall we find on our 
return ? George's spirits feel the magic of the atmo- 
sphere, and he looks out eagerly for the hosts of game 
we are about to meet. 



CHAPTER XV. 



TOWN VERSUS COUNTRY. 



FROM ROBERT BRYANT TO HIS MOTHER, 



Durban, July, i8— . 

Such a big bright moon stares in at me through the 
window and casts a broad gleam of light across the 
waters of the bay ! Despite all its drawbacks I am 
more and more fond of this country, and long that 
you could share some of its enjoyments — simple 
though they are. One seems so close to nature in 
a land like this that you get some of its freshness 
into your being, and all is so free and open that you 
take greater pleasure in scenes and objects that appear 
to belong to you as much as to anyone else. 

In Benvale, perhaps, there is rather too much of 
this freedom of property. There is Liberty, Equality, 
and Fraternity enough there to please the maddest 
Frenchman. I hear that cattle stabbing is more rife 
than ever since Mr. Stalker, our new magistrate, 
acquitted the Kafirs charged by Mr. Joffins with 
having killed several of his cows in this manner. The 
cruelty of the crime is enhanced by the fact that it is 
only committed for the sake of such bits of meat as 
the Kafirs can eat on the spot or carry away. The 
natives now believe that the authorities think lightly 
of the offence, and unless something be done, no man 
in his senses will buy or keep cattle. It is really 
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sad to number up all that the settlers there have to 
go through. They are not quite so numerous as they 
were. Mr. Marsdin and his friend went on a hunting 
trip into the interior in February, and Mr. Boden is 
taking charge of their place, for which he gets £$ 
a month. Mrs. Boden writes me as cheerfully as ever 
now that they are paying their way. This cool, bracing 
weather, too, puts us all into spirits, and makes us 
disposed to make the best of things. Mere existence 
is a delight under such skies and in such an atmo- 
sphere. 

What the end of the cattle stabbing business will 
be I can't say. They talk of appealing to Lynch law 
on the next occasion, and Alfred, as usual, threatens 
to be in the midst of "the fun " as he calls it 

Nearly five months now have I been in Durban, 
and in two more I shall return to Benvale. I was 
very lucky to get the clerkship in the post-office. 
Mr. Dimsdale managed it for me at Mr. Marsdin's 
request. The postmaster was appointed magistrate's 
clerk, and a " postmaster-general " was appointed with 
a clerk of his own. Mr. Stalker got me the post, and 
easy work it is, too easy for my taste. There are 
only two days in the week when there is much to do, 
and those are when the post from Maritzburg comes 
in. The office keeps open from nine to two, and my 
duty is to receive and deliver the letters at an open 
window, and to pack up the mails in bags, which are 
carried by natives who travel on foot. 

About once in six weeks we have a grand occasion, 
however. This is when an English mail arrives. At 
these times a crowd gathers outside the door, and 
waits there very patiently until the mails are sorted. 
This is done by our two selves, so far as the letters 
are concerned ; but the newspapers are poured out in 
a great heap on the floor and left to the tender mercies 
of volunteer sorters, who, I fear, do more stealing 
than sorting. Newspapers seem to be regarded as 
everybody's property, and illustrated papers, parti- 
cularly, are appropriated by the wrong parties in the 
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coolest manner. Mr. Blackitt, the postmaster-general, 
though a pious man ordinarily, and a meek-tempered, 
quite loses his balance on these occasions, and swears 
in the most frightful manner. It takes us about two 
days to subdue the papers, and during that period 
the window is constantly besieged by hungry news- 
readers whose one cry is, "When will the papers 
be delivered ? " The postmaster-general's polite reply 
to this query is, " When they're ready." After the 
letters are delivered we never think of working over 
hours, so that the moment of readiness is often rather 
distant. I should add that postage stamps are 
unknown here, and my chief work consists in receiving 
the postage payable on letters and in giving change. 
The last, by the way, is often exceedingly scarce here, 
so much so that some storekeepers with good credit 
have taken to issuing pewter counters of the value of 
threepence and sixpence respectively. Coppers are 
scarcely seen as the Kafirs won't look at them, and 
say that they are dirty pieces of iron, far too big to 
be worth much. 

As I am a " government officer " Mr. Dimsdale has 
been very kind to me, and I frequently spend evenings 
at his house. These times are great treats; theirs 
is such a nice family. Mrs. Dimsdale has a motherly 
soul, in spite of her nervous fancies, and never seems 
tired of talking to me about you. Miss Dimsdale is 
as charming as you can imagine. You know that it 
is all off between her and Mr. Linton. The story 
was the talk of Durban when I came in. All the 
fellows at Huggins's took his part, said that he was 
not so bad as people had painted him, that he showed 
his worst side uppermost, and that the affair with the 
lion was only a freak concocted by someone else. 
Mr. Dimsdale is inflexible about him, however, and 
should Linton's name be mentioned casually, his face 
darkens at once. Folks say that he looks upon 
George as the means of making him appear a coward 
in public — a kind of offence a really timid man does 
not easily pardon. 
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How strange it is that such nervous parents should 
have such plucky children. The two boys, Ronald 
and Vincent, are as brave as possible, and their 
mother is in a perpetual tremor on their account. 
Mr. Dimsdale had strictly forbidden them to touch 
a gun, which was like forbidding a schoolgirl to read 
a novel. So one evening when they were sitting in 
my little den, looking with longing eyes at a fowling- 
piece I had brought into town with me, Ronald said, 
" I say, Mr. Bryant, won't you take us out shooting 
with you } '' Now, shooting is an amusement I usually 
leave to Alfred, though I don't mind having a shot 
when I can have it without much trouble. But it 
suddenly occurred to me that Lettie Dimsdale was 
very anxious to have some stuffed birds, so here was 
a chance of pleasing her and the boys at the same 
time. The result has been that for some weeks past 
two or three mornings out of every seven have found 
me knocked up by the insatiable boys, who will end, 
I can see, by persuading me to let them disobey their 
father's orders. 

Not but what I have enjoyed it as much as they. 
My Benvale life has used me to early rising, only 
in town there seems nothing to be gained by rising 
before the sun. But these winter mornings when the 
sun rises day after day, large and red, in a cloudless 
sky, when the air is so cold as to be almost, and 
sometimes quite, frosty, when the dew sparkles on 
everything, and the sky is bluer than any possible 
description, a ramble through the bush just after 
sunrise is a real pleasure. Although we are in winter 
the birds seem more plentiful than in summer. They 
hail the sun with a perfect chorus of gladsome sound. 
Hosts of tiny rooibeks, grey canaries, blue-winged 
blackbirds, flit about everywhere. As you scramble 
through the jungly underwood, a rustle and then a 
sudden bound are heard, and a buck starts up before 
you. Overhead a clicking noise bursts out, branches 
swing about, a gust of wind seems to bend the trees, 
and two or three black-faced monkeys fly chattering 
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away. These pathless forests are very impressive to 
my mind. Although close to town, men have been 
known to lose themselves and get benighted in this 
bush. Once, under a tree, we found a human skull. 
Whose was it ? How long had it lain there ? What 
story of scenes unwritten in any history could it not 
tell ? I can scarcely even yet bring my mind to 
understand that this country has no history that can 
be credited stretching beyond the last thirty years. 
Further back than that all is as legendary and un- 
certain as the history of England in King Arthur's 
time. Shall we seem as heroic to our descendants 
a thousand years hence ? I fear not. 

The result of these morning excursions has been a 
large collection of birds for Lettie, and beautiful ones 
some of them are. Were it the fashion to wear such 
things, these emerald, ruby, and golden feathered 
skins would make Regent Street envious. Not that 
Lettie has any such vanity in her. She only cares 
for the natural beauty of the birds, not for any 
possible uses of adornment in them. I wish you 
could know her — the dearest, merriest, but yet most 
loving and most sedate maiden in the world. Although 
only just fifteen, she has the wisdom of fifty without 
any of its solemnity Don't think she is an old 
woman, though, before her time. Nothing of the 
kind. You would see in her only a sweet-hearted, 
warm-souled, womanly girl, open as the day, and true 
as steel. 

But to give you an instance of their pluckiness 
I must go back to the most serious event since last 
I wrote. About a month ago, a large picnic was 
organised on the co-operative principle to the Bluff. 
When the morning came, half a gale of wind was 
blowing, but all the party managed to get over the 
bay in rowing boats. When once across we had 
nothing to do but enjoy ourselves, and that we did 
most heartily. Some strolled along the hard strip of 
narrow beach at the foot of the bushy promontory 
until they reached a natural arch of rock through 
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which the sea pounds and foams incessantly. Others 
clambered up to the top — a weary scramble, but 
when once there the view repays you. It is simply 
magnificent ; for the lakelike bay dotted with islands 
lies at your feet, and the Indian Ocean spreads 
around. Can we ever tire of this splendid sea } How 
I pity you poor dwellers by that yellow pond the 
German Ocean, where no blue breadths stretch as 
far as the pole before you, and no breakers, bred 
perhaps by gales off Australia, boom unceasingly in 
your ears ! 

But with all its beauties we had rather too much 
of the sea that day. While engaged, first in unpack- 
ing, and then in eating luncheon under the trees at 
the top, we had forgotten all about the weather. Natal 
is not given to abstinence, and liquor of all kinds 
flowed freely. Under the genial influences of cham- 
pagne, Mr. Stalker, who was dancing attendance on 
Miss Dimsdale, became quite magisterial in his 
eloquence, but he capsized his dignity over a song. 
I don't know what to think of him. He is immensely 
conceited, but as he knows and admits it, the failing 
is less unpleasant than it would be. I think that it 
is the denial of conceit which offends more than the 
fault itself. 

When the shadows began to lengthen and the fun 
to flag, people all at once discovered that the half-gale 
had increased to a whole gale, and not a little concern 
was expressed as to how the return voyage was to 
be accomplished. The tide was running out through 
the narrow channel like a mill-race, and the wind 
blew the same way. The waves, though not high, 
were fierce in their fury, and the drift from them was 
blinding. After much discussion it was determined 
that most of the picnic people should be stowed 
away in the biggest boat. Mr. Stalker, however, had 
brought the Dimsdales over in a smaller boat, and 
now insisted on the advantages offered by the same 
mode of conveyance back. He strove hard to persuade 
M^ Dimsdale that safety, speed, and comfort were all 

M 
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to be found in his tiny yacht, but that gentleman had 
fixed his affections on the clumsier but larger boat ; 
and to tell the truth, what with the spray, the wind, 
and apprehension, he seemed scarcely capable of an 
independent judgment. Mr. Stalker then urged that 
the young ladies should return with him. Mr. Dims- 
dale was evidently disinclined to offend the eager 
magistrate, and left the matter to his daughter's own 
decision. She at first looked wistfully at the already 
crowded cargo-boat, but when Mr. Stalker said — 

" Surely you're not afraid, Miss Dimsdale. Why, it 
would be cruelty to make that old tub heavier than 
it is ; " the plucky creature looked up proudly, and 
exclaimed, " Afraid ! let me step in please." 

Between ourselves, I should have preferred the bigger 
boat, not only for myself but for all of us, as Mr. 
Stalker's general exhilaration of spirit was not sug- 
gestive of prudent seamanship, and as Lettie had 
declared that she would stay with and take care of 
"poor mamma," who, it must be admitted, was in 
a lamentably low way, and speechless with terror. 

Both boats started together, ours being a minute 
or two behind the other. The sun had already set, 
and the weather seemed wilder than ever in the 
gloom of the red evening. On one side, about a 
quarter of a mile off, were the great breakers on the 
bar, the white drift from them streaming in dense 
masses through the air, and their huge flanks rising 
like green walls before they thundered down in a 
wilderness of boiling foam. Towards these both tide 
and gale were racing, and stiff indeed must be the 
boats which, even with close-reefed sails, could hope 
to make the opposite shore, only two hundred yards 
distant, across such a rush of wind and water. 

Before we were fairly off, I had time to see the 
other boat, plunging slowly away, with its head 
pointing ominously seaward, and dismal, though 
smothered cries, coming from its laden depths. After 
that I knew nothing of its movements. Mr. Stalker 
having seated Miss Dimsdale in the stern, seized the 
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tiller, and shouted " Jump in, Bryant," to me, " Let her 
fly boys," to the shore Kafirs who were holding the 
boat in, and forth we flew. For half a minute a 
lull in the wind let us get well away and out into 
mid-channel. Then came a gust, and slick went the 
tightly-braced sail, while the boat heeled over gunwale 
under. I looked at Miss Dimsdale, but though her 
face was white, her lips were set, her eyes gleaming, 
and she really appeared to enjoy the excitement of 
the moment. For about another minute we continued 
to stagger along, everybody in the boat being already 
drenched, and leaning back as far and as heavily as 
possible on the windward side. 

Then in an instant came a tremendous puff* that 
caught us broadside on, capsized the poor little boat, 
and sent us all spinning into the by no means alluring 
element. My only thought just then, dear mother, 
was about you and our sister, but drowning men have 
no time for remembrance so long as thought or breath 
is left in them. Mr. Stalker and I were pitched clear 
away, and managed without much difficulty to fight 
our way back to the boat, now bottom up, and it was 
fortunate for us that the capsize had been such a 
perfect one, or I should not now be writing this letter. 
But where was the other } That was the question 
we each put when we found ourselves face to face 
clinging desperately to either side of the upturned 
boat. 

" Good Grod, where is she ? " 

Those were Mr. Stalker's words, who, whatever else 
he said or did that day, showed not a particle of fear. 
No sooner had he spoken them than he let go and 
disappeared under the water again. He might have 
been there a few seconds when I heard on my side 
a smothered voice exclaiming, "Lend us a hand, 
Bryant," and there was his dripping head gasping 
above the waves, and his one free hand striving to 
get a hold again of the keel. I saw at a glance what 
he was doing. His other hand had grasp of Miss 
Dimsdale's dress, which had caught under the seat 

M 2 
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and prevented her rising;. He had, at the imminent 
risk of his only chance of life, dived and rescued her. 
No doubt it was no more than any man ought to 
have done under the circumstances, but at any rate 
let him have full credit for the deed. We soon 
managed to drag her up and lay her across the boat ; 
nothing more was possible under the circumstances. 
No swimmer could make way against such a wind 
and current. As it was our boat drifted fast out to 
sea, and the evil moment seemed as though it had 
but made place for a few minutes of terrible suspense. 

But help reached us in time. Our plight had been 
seen and partly expected on the other side, and a 
whaleboat was sent out to our succour. Not a second 
too soon was it, so far as I was concerned, as a great 
faintness came upon me, while Miss Dimsdale's limp 
form showed little sign of life. In five minutes, 
however, from the time of our rescue, we were on 
shore and in good hands, nor were we the day after 
any the worse for our accident. 

The other boat had been little less unfortunate. 
Do what they could, its steersmen could not keep its 
head in, and towards the deafening and destroying 
rollers on the bar it was slowly but surely drifting. 
In vain was the sheet hauled tight, and the helm 
pressed down ; seaward she would go. Her huddled- 
up passengers, cold, drenched, and terror-stricken, 
groaned and wept in the dismallest fashion. Darkness 
was fast falling, but the white froth of the surf was 
all too plain, and the harsh din of the bar was all too 
audible. The opposite spit of sand was passed, and 
destruction seemed certain. And so it would have 
been had not the boat grounded against a half-finished 
breakwater which is not only to remove the said bar, 
but to make ours one of the best harbours in the 
world. 

Ronald Dimsdale told me afterwards, that when 
the boat bumped most of the passengers thought 
their last moment had come, and behaved accordingly. 
'* Not that Lettie did," he added ; " she acted like a 
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brick, and was the only one in the boat who laughed 
at the rest of the women for being such babies." 

So now you see what I mean when saying that the 
younger Dimsdales are so plucky. Mr. Stalker has, 
I fancy, greatly advanced in Miss Dimsdale's estimation 
since that event. One day she asked me whether 
I had heard from or of Mr. Marsdin lately, and when 
I said, ** Yes, and that he would be back in August," 
she blushed deeply, and shortly after added, ** Will he 
be alone } " 

This was the first time I had detected any clear 
proof that she had not forgotten her late lover; 
and when I replied in the affirmative, and she 
turned rather sadly away, I scarcely knew whether to 
feel most sorry for her, for Mr. Stalker, or for Mr. 
Linton. 

I am every day finding out how colonial life turns 
things topsy turvy. Man to-day may be master 
to-morrow, and vice versd. On board the Bristoly in 
the cabin was a young fellow with much money and 
even more pride — conceited to the last degree. With 
any of the second or third-class passengers he would 
have nothing to do, and was once positively rude to 
me when I spoke a few civil words to him. And 
this same fellow, who has not been two years in 
the colony, came to me at the post-office yesterday, 
and implored me with tears in his eyes, and " for the 
love of God," to lend him a few shillings. He also 
added " for the sake of old times in the Bristoly' but 
observing the smile which would not be restrained, 
he burst out with — 

** Yes, I know, Bryant, what you mean. It's per- 
fectly true I was a conceited puppy on board, and 
fancied myself better than my neighbours, because 
my purse had more money in it than theirs. But 
look at me now. Haven't I learnt a lesson } Don't 
I know what poverty is better now than any of you } 
Haven't I been turned out of every hotel in the place } 
Is there a poorer or wretcheder devil on the face of 
God's earth than I am at this moment in this cursed 
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hole of a country which isn't fit for a dog to lay his 
bones in ? " 

You must excuse my giving his words as they were 
spoken — only less forcibly — because I want you to 
see what some folks do in, and say of, the place. 
Knowing how he had spent his time since his arrival, 
and how thoroughly he had made the hotels acquainted 
with his system of livelihood, I could not help thinking 
that neither the country nor the innkeepers were so 
much to blame as himself. The fact is, he has not 
done a useful or a manly thing since he came here, 
unless manliness consists, as some people say, in 
swilling brandy, getting delirious, making mad bets, 
racing weedy horses, and playing billiards from 
morning to morning. This is how Master John 
Staines has colonised, and the way in which he has 
striven to develop the resources of this " cursed coun- 
try." Cursed indeed ; it is he and such as he who 
are its chief curses, blasting their own lives, and 
blighting its prospects by living the lives of beasts — 
or rather of drunken madmen. 

And yet, mother, I might have been as bad if it 
had not been for thoughts of you. When I first 
came into Durban and took up my quarters at an 
inn, I was so surrounded by men like John Staines 
that it was hard to help drifting into their ways. 
Good resolutions wear away beneath daily association 
with folly, or rather the folly first gets familiar, then 
commonplace, and then attractive. At any rate, 
I felt it to be so, and changed my tactics in time, 
hired these two little iron-walled rooms by the bay- 
side, and set up housekeeping on my own account. 
I have a Kafir boy who cooks me my meals, such as 
they are, and with the aid of an iron bedstead and an 
old packing-case or two from Mr. Dimsdale's store, 
have as much furniture as it is needful for a bachelor 
to possess. Here I can keep out of the way of John 
Staines and others of that ilk, except, of course, when 
they take me by storm as he did. In desperation, 
I told him to come here and have a long talk. This 
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happened last night. I plainly told him he had been 
a fool and the author of his own misfortunes. This 
he disputed, and asked "What on earth he could 
have done } " 

'* You say yourself that farming is all a failure, or 
you wouldn't now be delivering letters at the post- 
office." 

" Better that than begging." 

"Now, don't be rusty," he rejoined. "And what 
else could I do } For one government berth there 
are fifty applicants. I know nothing about trading, 
and couldn't add up an account to save my life." 

" Then why on earth did you come here, where 
working men only are wanted } Don't abuse the place 
because you're not fit for it. Better men than you 
have come here penniless and made their way." 

The end of it all was that I " lent " him half-a- 
sovereign, and had the satisfaction of seeing him this 
morning lying dead drunk under a cart. And this 
is a British colonist ! 



CHAPTER XVI. 



AFAR IN THE DESERT. 



SYDNEY MARSDIN'S JOURNAL. 

Somewhere in the Wilderness, April, i8 — • 

Somewhere ! but where } It would puzzle the 
wisest geographer of the day to answer that question. 
Neither George nor I have instruments, and if we had 
we should not know how to use them. There are no 
landmarks to guide our course, nor towns nor habita- 
tions to tell us where we are. We cross no rivers and 
rarely pass a hill. The road is a mere track scarcely 
traceable along the barren waste which day by day 
we wearily traverse. Here and there, many miles 
apart, are wretched huts, miscalled "farmhouses," 
mere straw roofs without walls, where dirty, stolid, 
Boer families burrow in squalid independence. The.se 
people own tracts of land which at home would form 
a prince's heritage, and some of them have cattle 
numerous enough to stock a prosperous Norfolk farm, 
but their mode of life and domestic surroundings are 
but a remove from those of the savage. Of the two 
indeed I far prefer barbarism. 

There seems little enough in the land to tempt any 
man to settle in it, and evidently the natives think so, 
as we see no traces of their presence. And yet these 
Boers came forth twenty years ago from the far finer 
pastures of the Cape Colony, to find in these more 
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sequestered regions wider elbow-room and greater 
freedom from the interference of British officials. Their 
dislike to the English Government and to English 
people is but too manifest in their manner and their 
words, which being fortunately in a strange speech 
are not so annoying as they might be. And yet they 
are rudely hospitable in their way, and make you 
welcome to what they have — little as that may be. 
In the matter of accommodation it often consists of 
sleeping-room on the floor which forms the common 
resting-place of the whole family — and a share in 
some huge social mess of buck's-meat and pumpkin 
boiled harmoniously together. 

But if the land be rich in naught else it is rich 
in sport. This is the true paradise of the hunts- 
man. These must surely be the happy hunting 
grounds of the savage. Even my dull pulses are 
stirred into excitement as I watch the ceaseless 
movements of the horned hordes around us. From 
dawn to dark they bound in uncountable herds over 
the plains. Elands, deep-flanked and hump-backed, 
striped quaggas, shaggy hartebeestes, grotesque 
wildebeestes, springbucks, and antelopes innumerable 
swarm on all sides. Troops of them sweep fearlessly 
around our waggons, and suddenly pulling up, stare 
with strange short cries at the odd spectacle befojre 
them — at the dull tame forms of the oxen, and the 
huge inanimate bulk of the tented waggon. Nor 
does the report of a rifle do more than startle them ; 
it is a new but not ominous sound. They have yet 
to learn that these pale-faced bipeds are their natural 
enemies and that smoke-producing weapon the instru- 
ment of doom. 

At night, after the fires are lit, other wild creatures 
creep out of their lairs and hover near. Jackals and 
wolves bark until day breaks. Hyenas howl. At 
times lions may be heard growling or yelping in the 
distance. Lying under the waggon coiled up in rugs, 
winking sleepily at the embers, or gazing vaguely at 
the stars, and hearing these beasts of prey hungrily 
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prowling about, an awful sense of distance and desola- 
tion is apt to come over one. 

Two nights ago I felt lonely and desolate indeed. 
I had walked on ahead of the waggon in search of 
something for supper, and musing as is my unhappy 
wont, I got out of the track and far away from it ere 
I bethought me of looking back. A pair of spring- 
bucks at some distance tempted me on, and the sun 
was setting when I began to think of the waggon. 
Looking round I could see it nowhere. Retracing 
my steps, as I thought, and leaving the bucks to their 
fate, I walked back a mile or two, but saw no evidence 
of the camp. By that time the sunset glow had 
vanished and I was alone in the starlight. Still 
wandering on with the restlessness one feels when 
astray, I soon arrived at the conclusion that I was 
lost, and that already I might possibly have recrossed 
without observing it, the ill-defined waggon-track. 
Every step, therefore, might carry me further away 
into the wilderness. 

Considering that, so far as I knew, there were no 
houses within fifty miles, and that our waggon was 
the only resort of man within several days' reach of a 
foot-wayfarer, the situation was not pleasant So I 
made for a point of the horizon which seemed to rise 
higher and to afford some chance of an outlook over 
the country round. It proved to be the rim of a vlei 
or reedy pool — one of the only sources of water in 
these parts. No glimmer of a waggon fire was visible. 
I shouted, as I had been doing since darkness fell, but 
no response came. Now and then fancy would con- 
jure up a distant halloo, but no second cry followed 
it. The scream of a bird would sometimes deceive 
me, but it, too, soon explained itself. There was no 
help for it. I must wait as best I could for daylight 
With an empty stomach this was not so easy to do. 

Nights up here are at this season bitterly and 
keenly cold. The wind often sweeps frostily over the 
plains and bites one's bones. Such a breeze was then 
blowing. I tried to kindle a fire out of the grass 
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around, but failed to get a light. So I crawled under 
the shelter of a large stone and strove to sleep, but 
the effort was as vain as I expected. A happy 
thought struck me. The grass round the pool was 
long and plentiful. With the help of my clasp-knife 
I cut as much as I needed and stuffed all my clothes 
with it. Distended like an enormous frog I made 
night hideous with my presence, but found the cold 
more bearable. 

Well-known sounds behind caused me to look up 
and over the stone. Stars were shining with surpassing 
brilliancy, and distant outlines could be discerned. 
The dark form of a lion was clearly visible on the 
other side of the pool. It came at a trot down to 
the brink; drank, looked up, smelt the air; drank 
again. Although experience has already shown 
us that the "king of beasts" is by no means 
the implacable foe of man he is popularly supposed 
to be, so close a rencontre with what was probably a 
hungry specimen of his race, was more than I desired 
at that moment. Having, however, for the moment 
the benefit of the acquaintance, I deliberately took 
aim and pulled. The cap cracked but missed fire. 
With a short sharp growl the brute sprang back and 
looked up. I let fly the other barrel at him, and 
then waited. As soon as the smoke cleared away 
my astonishment was sincere at finding that the lion 
had discreetly turned tail and was trotting away 
faster than he had come. I daresay he was more 
startled than I was by such an apparition at such a 
time. 

Other animals came to the pool through the night, 
but they failed to disquiet me. Possibly that fountain 
in the desert was a favourite resort, and I was the 
first man to disturb the exclusiveness of this fashion- 
able watering-place. I know the idea passed through 
me as I lay there, half-stretched over the stone, 
watching the dark figures ^come and go, and soiyie- 
times cracking a cap at ttem by way of diversion. 
Upon the whole their companionship was rather 
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pleasant than the reverse. I am more than ever con- 
vinced that a hermit's life would never suit me. 

At last day broke, not a bit too soon. How I 
waited and watched for the first flush of dawn, and 
how great was my astonishment when the old moon 
rose on the side opposite from that I had considered 
to be the East ! With light came the knowledge that 
I must have wandered far from the track, and that I 
was utterly ignorant of the right direction to take. 

So I walked and walked, getting hungrier and 
wearier every moment. Means of fire I had none, so 
it was useless shooting anything. Roots are apt to 
be poisonous in these regions, and naught but dire 
extremity would drive me to eat them. The wind 
dropped, the sun rose, the plain widened ; troops of 
game sped along the horizon and disappeared, but no 
sign of the waggon or of man was traceable. To be 
alone and lost amidst all this multitudinous brute-life 
was worse than being alone at sea. 

Noon passed and the sun again sank westward, 
while with increasing faintness my hopes also sank 
low. It struck me as being a scurvy kind of end for 
a man to come to — if end it was to be — thus to pass 
from sight of his kind in that wretched wilderness. 
Gloomy thoughts are the natural offspring of hunger 
— so I found by experience —and the wonder to me 
now is that the streets of English towns do not bear 
more terrible traces of the want which gnaws at the 
vitals of so many of England's people. 

After sunset I sat down in desperation. What was 
the use of walking further when each step might take 
me further astray ? If my bones were to rot there, 
let them lie as near the road as possible. What did 
it matter ? Death comes but once, and I left few to 
mourn me. Perhaps that was the bitterest thought 
of all. 

As darkness, fast drawing in, thus brought with it 
disheartening reflections my eyes went wistfully round 
the circle of the view. They gradually rested more 
frequently upon one spot where a faint glow, as if 
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daylight yet lingered there, was visible. But this 
could not be, as the sun had set behind me. The 
glow grew brighter and brighter, until with quickened 
interest I became aware that it came from a distant 
fire. Here was a gleam of hope indeed, just when 
hope was at its lowest. I made speed towards it. 
As I drew nigh two or three dark figures appeared 
in front of the flames which began to leap up towards 
the sky. When near enough I managed to vent a 
long shout, and in two or three minutes more my arm 
was clasped in George's, and he was pouring out a 
stream of questions as to what had become of me. 



Day succeeds day so monotonously in these deserts 
that there is little to record. Narratives of sport are 
dreary unless variety enlivens them, and the larger 
game is not found here, but in those northern wilds 
to which George is going. The hunter's appetite is 
fully aroused in him. He pants for encounters with 
elephants, buffaloes, and rhinoceroses. A few days ago 
we came across a small herd of giraffes, and a rare 
gallop over the plains we had after them. They are 
meek, harmless creatures, however, and the zest of 
danger is lacking in their pursuit. 

We have suffered a good deal lately from want of 
water. The country we are now traversing is more 
arid even than the Karroo of the West, and for days 
at a time we pass neither stream nor pool. It is bad 
enough for us to stand short allowance, under such a 
sun as even now blazes at noonday, but for the poor 
oxen it is wretched work. They are already thin and 
scraggy — their flanks heave painfully — their eyes 
look sunken and wan — their tongues hang out. At 
night they moan bitterly, and it is not pleasant when 
morning comes to see them bend meekly to the yoke 
and strain with painful effort to drag the lumbering 
waggon over the rough and stony ground. 

Much of our travelling is done at night, when the 
oxen feel the fatigue less than under the scorching 
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sun. When the large golden orb lifts itself sharply 
over the far-off eastern hills we yoke in and move on. 
At these times George and I lie on our backs in the 
waggon gazing dreamily out from beneath our karosses 
and rugs. For fifty miles round and more there may 
not be elsewhere the trace of man. Utter stillness 
broods, broken now and then by the harsh shouts of 
the driver or the crack of his whip, or our Kafirs, if 
they be afoot, will set up a drowsy croon, or the 
howl of some wolf will be heard near by. It is dream- 
land and we seem dreamers in it, drifting away into 
unknown depths of desert. Home has long been an 
idle phrase to me, but even my hut at Benvale looks 
distant and visionary from this African table-land. 

Banks of the Vaal, May, i8 — . 

I write beneath the shade of noble willow-trees 
which fringe the banks of a broad and flowing stream. 
Low rolling hills shut in the prospect — pleasing 
enough after so much stone and sameness. Our 
camp has been pitched here a week, and we may be 
here a week longer. There is scrubby herbage for 
the cattle, shelter and clean water for ourselves, corn 
for the Kafirs procurable from neighbouring tribes. 
But more than this, there are but few days left of 
further companionship to George and I. We part 
here. He goes on in company with some hunters we 
have joined to wander deviously and without plan in 
the far interior. I return with some traders who are 
proceeding to Natal. 

George has surmounted the roughest stage of his 
disappointment and may be left to himself. Time 
and experience are working bravely for him. If I 
mistake not my friend's qualities he will return a 
matured and self-restrained man ; such an one as 
any girl might gladly wed, and any father might 
proudly own. Colonial life has sorely tried but not 
spoilt him. Its conditions and temptations have 
burnt out the folly and left the solid worth all the 
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purer and truer for the trial. Some men — like John 
Staines for instance — would have been wrecked over 
such a collapse. Not so George ; he is both better 
and wiser for his reverses. This happy result I 
attribute largely to the subtle influence of Margaret's 
noble character, but in part to the influences of this 
journey. Wild nature, like unsophisticated woman- 
hood, works in silence but with power. 

It will be hard to one so bereft of relatives as am I, 
to part from the companion of my past life — my 
more than brother — towards whom my heart goes out 
with a strange yearning. Three months* isolation 
from our kind has not brought us to quarrelling — 
decidedly the reverse — so by that token I take it we 
shall keep friends for ever. He has a sister — a young 
girl whom I remember as a child, but who is now a 
woman — at least she writes like one. He gave me 
some of her letters to read, warm, tender, but very 
sensible epistles, bespeaking a sound judgment as 
well as a loving heart. She is a bit of an idealist, 
too, I should say, estimating her qualities from one 
paragraph, which as nearly as I can remember ran as 
follows. I transcribe it here in my journal, as a 
flattering portrait of an undeserving subject: — 

" Do tell me more about your friend. He is so 
familiar to you that you assume we know all about 
him, whereas all we can gather is from your letters. 
You know I was a little child when Sydney Marsdin 
was last here. I picture a grave earnest man, of great 
unselfishness [!] — ready to do anything for you his 
friend, but yet not afraid to rebuke or restrain him. 
If, as you say, he is good-looking he must be quite a 
hero, especially as you say that although so steady, 
he is not given to preaching. I dislike * good young 
men,' and from what you say I scarcely think that 
he comes within that category. You, dear George, 
are my knight of romance at present, but I should 
like to see Mr. Marsdin nevertheless.*' 

I think on the whole I should like to see her. 
People feel generally drawn towards others who 
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think well of them. The artist who flatters is more 
popular than he who paints the blemishes. 

Oh, the luxury of a bathe. For some weeks we 
were barely able to wash ourselves, and by the time 
we reached these banks our skins bore too evident 
traces of the desert. Our first plunge in the Vaal 
was a new sensation. Just here it flows quietly on 
towards its junction with the Gariep or Orange River, 
and thus flows on towards the Atlantic. The natives 
of these parts, called Korannas, prove themselves to 
be nomadic by their ignorance of navigation. Canoes 
are unseen and unknown here. 

This morning at breakfast, as we were enjoying 
some capital fish, caught in the river, a rushing sound 
was heard, and in two minutes the sky was darkened 
by locusts. Untold myriads of them, forming a living 
belt nearly half a mile in length, rushed along at a 
short distance from the ground. They were so dense 
that while the flight was passing we were in twilight 
gloom. At night they settle and veil the ground in a 
mantle of russet-brown. When they move on with 
the dawn not a blade, or leaf, or twig marks their 
resting-place. 

Some of the traders have come up from the Cape 
Colony. They say the war still rages there, and it is 
not pleasant to hear their recitals of murder, mutila- 
tion, and massacre, and think of our friends near the 
coast, all exposed as they are to like outbursts of 
savage fury and lust. Here we seem safe enough — ^the 
wave of war has not sent even an eddy so far north 
as this — while the reputation earned by the Boers as 
smiters of the " hip and thigh " order is better than a 
wall of fire. 

A whirlwind rushed down upon us yesterday. We 
saw it afar. It came on like a spiral column of dust 
and gravel, whirling within a sharply defined circle 
and pursuing a deviating course. All the human 
kind fell flat on its face while the miniature cyclone 
sped by — levelling the tents, tearing off the wag- 
gon-flaps and wrenching branches off the trees. It 
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was over in a minute or two and left a sky as clear 
as crystal. 

Speaking of crystal, that mineral abounds here. I 
was watching the Kafirs digging a hole to bury a dead 
bullock in when my eye was caught by certain glit- 
tering pebbles that shone forth from the gravelly soil 
thatwas being shovelled up. On looking more narrowly 
I found that these stones were plentiful everywhere. 
Some of them are of dazzling purity and gleam like 
diamonds. "Imagine these diamonds," I said to 
George in joke, and he roared with laughter at the 
thought. In truth, however, there is but little to 
choose between them. Agates, cornelians, and other 
pretty pebbles are also common, and remembering 
certain seaside pleasures of one's childhood I have 
gathered a small bagful for the little Dimsdales. 

So this is my African Ultima Thule. Further than 
this I may probably never dive again into the bowels 
of the wilderness. My work in life lies in busier walks 
than these very lazy tracks. Money will never be 
made here. How long will it be, I ask myself, before 
civilisation advances this length ? What is there to 
attract population to these arid wastes ? No ; this 
is the true land of the curse, and no good can come 
out of it. 

And now, George, our turn and time are come. 
Our paths henceforth diverge. You go to seek 
Nepenthe in the excitements of discovery and sport. 
I go to take my part in the not ignoble business of 
building up a new nationality. When shall we meet 
again ? how and where f 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

MR. stalker's ball. 

The months pass on and Durban advances with them 
— not as Australian or American towns advance, with 
rapid strides, changing in aspect with every change of 
season, but slowly and with fitful steps, as though the 
strength and energy of its youthful years were spent. 
Chisel worth*s mission is all but at an end. Funds 
have ceased to be forthcoming. Returns continue 
visionary. Bitter letters from disappointed settlers have 
found their way into English journals, and folks at home 
have been warned by overdrawn representations, 
against going to a land where man and nature are alike 
offensive and unfriendly. Now and then small parties 
of immigrants will disembark at the Point from one or 
other of the stray ships that find their way to the dis- 
enchanted paradise, and trudge through the sands 
amidst the pitying gaze of their despondent and 
disappointed predecessors. 

But though the sea-port town is not increasing fast 
in the number of its residents it is making progress in 
organisation. Mr. Stalker continues in his magisterial 
course, sublimely indifferent to the shafts of popular 
abuse and criticism. As magistrate of the town he is 
the chief representative of government there and the 
leading man on all great occasions. By no means a 
bad fellow " in his way " as the townspeople are fond 
of saying, he is fairly liked amongst them, and his lot 
would be pleasant enough could he realize the fond 
object of his life — marriage with Margaret Dimsdale. 
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But alas for him his suit is so far vain. With many a 
groan over the perversity of girls in general and his 
daughter in particular, Mr. Dimsdale laments her 
constancy to the promise given George that though 
she could not marry him she would give herself to no 
one else. 

Sustained, however, by darkling hints from her 
father that time would ere long work a change in her 
affections, Stalker not only remained hopeful, but 
made quiet preparations for the eventualities of the 
future. He adorned his house with vases and knick- 
knacks, in the belief that they were indispensable to 
feminine happiness ; and at last in the hope that his 
day of bliss might thereby be hastened he determined 
to give a ball, over which Mrs. Dimsdale should preside 
as lady patroness. 

At that time there had never been an entertainment 
of this kind attempted in Durban. Dances there had 
been ; evening parties were not uncommon, but a ball 
fitly entitled to the name was a social effort not yet 
hazarded. It was left to Mr. Stalker, the bachelor 
magistrate of Durban, to be the pioneer of terpsichorean 
enterprise on the shores of South East Africa. 

So the arrangements were matured and the pre- 
liminaries completed. The clerk of the court copied 
out the invitations and the constable of the court de- 
livered them. A large and wise discretion was used 
in issuing them. If it be difficult to draw the line in 
a provincial town at home, how much more so in a 
colony where social conditions are reversed — where 
your greengrocer may be an Oxford graduate of gentle 
birth, and your medical man a converted apothecary. 
That Mr. Stalker gave offence is undeniable, that he 
was denounced as an official upstart by rich vulgarities 
and broken-down respectabilities is but too painful a 
fact, but his penalties in this line were less than might 
have been expected. 

Behold the night and the scene. The full moon 
shines brightly in a July sky, for that luminary is as 
necessary to the success of a Natalian entertainment 
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as IS gas to the comfort of English ball and dinner 
goers. The three rooms have been emptied into the 
verandah, save one devoted to card purposes, and their 
walls are gay with palm leaves. Candles blaze in the 
tin sconces that are hung low enough to be clear of the 
calico ceilings overhead, and therefore just high enough 
to set fire to the flimsy headgear of any too ardent 
damsel who may be flying past. The planked floor — 
a rarity in its way — has been planed and rubbed to a 
surprising point of smoothness. There are seats in the 
verandah from which the dancers may be seen through 
the open windows, and in a tent, lent by the military, is 
laid out a supper of fowls, ham, and sweatmeats, which 
the guests declare is the finest spectacle of the kind 
they have witnessed since leaving England. In the 
corner of one of the rooms Mr. Dimsdale's piano does 
duty as orchestra and on the chair by its side one or 
other of Mr. Stalker's lady-guests does duty as " band '* 
throughout the evening. 

Of the guests it may be said that they wear a motley 
aspect. Among the elder ladies there is greater 
antiquity of style than their age warrants. Their dresses 
still bear the marks of creases due to long confinement 
in the family trunk. Their hair is braided in a fashion 
which was in vogue three years ago. Among the 
younger ones there is less display but more effect. 
White muslin is the ruling material and natural flowers 
are quite as plentiful as artificial ones. There are 
one or two modest and pretty girls whose toilettes in 
their cheap simplicity, would probably have been 
scorned by any British housemaid, and whose gloves 
even, though clean, give suspicious evidence of thrifty 
stitches. Yet these children of poverty — for such in 
plain truth they are — get as much attention in their 
way as the most showily-dressed damsels in the room, 
so much indeed that Miss Tallton, daughter of a 
flourishing hotel-keeper, imparts to Margaret Dimsdale 
her astonishment at the bad taste of the men in having 
anything to do with those dowdies in the grey 
alpacas. 
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Among the men there was yet more variety. Per- 
haps half of those present sported the conventional 
swallow-tails. The rest wore coats of diversified cut. 
One or two looked refreshingly cool in white jackets ; 
not a few had begged permission to come in tweed 
morning suits. The host being himself irreproachable 
coulid afibrd to regard liberally the shortcomings of 
others, 

Mr. Stalkers regards, however, when attiring himself 
that evening had not been directed toward his guests, 
Margaret Dimsdale stood apart in his mind from that 
category. She was in fact the cause and centre of this 
entertainment. The lovelorn magistrate deemed the 
time ripe for action. He was given to dramatic effect, 
and he proposed to himself that amidst these festive 
surroundings, and where he was, so to speak, the centre 
of the social system, he would lay his heart and his 
belongings at the feet of his charmer. 

She looked bewitching. Her costume was more 
modern than its neighbours nor had money been spared 
in her adornment. But her native taste had discarded 
all excess of garniture and her dark eyes, in their 
luminous depth and womanly tenderness made one 
forget all but herself. Mr, Stalker gazed surreptitiously 
at her with delight The bashful non-dancing guests 
who crowded the verandah and hung about the doors 
peering wistfully in at exercises they longed to, but 
dared not, join, marvelled much at the unselfish 
courtesy of their host, who, though a rare dancer 
himself, devoted himself so assiduously to their 
beguilement. They little knew that he did so because 
there standing he could look at ease upon the lovely 
picture which from time to time swept by him. He 
was not jealous. Why should he be ? He felt pretty 
sure of his prize. 

Nor was his confidence wholly misplaced. He was 
a personable and attractive suitor. His position was 
the best in the town and Margaret was doubtless as 
conscious of these considerations as the rest of her 
sex. Months of absence seemed to have dimmed her 
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memory of George, for she never alluded to him, 
and his existence appeared by common consent to 
be forgotten. 

The supper hour had come and Mr. Stalker was 
discharging his inevitable duties as host in the 
hospitable tent, where the constable was acting as a 
most efficient waiter and where the dowagers were 
exhibiting more vivacity than they had so far dis- 
played. Fain would the magistrate have been by 
Margaret's side where she was sitting under the cool 
verandah dreamily looking over the moonlit waters of 
the bay which stretched in front. Where her thoughts 
were, who shall say ? when a well-known voice said 
low over her shoulder — 

"Miss Dimsdale." 

"Oh, Mr. Marsdin, how you startled me. When 
did you come back. How did you leave " 

She spoke hurriedly and with confusion, scarcely 
aware of what she said. 

** I only arrived this morning, and meeting Mr. 
Stalker in town he was good enough to ask me here. 
I thought I might see you, so I came. May I speak 
to you of George ? " 

Could he have seen her face its fitful flushes would 
have told a tale, but there was some significance in 
her low half-sobbing tones when she responded. 

" Yes, if you wish to, Mr. Marsdin, but we may be 
interrupted." 

" I can soon say what I want. Miss Dimsdale, 
George and I have been alone in the wilderness for 
the last four months and we ought to know each 
other pretty well by this time. Will you believe me 
when I say that he is changed in all that needed to 
be changed — little enough, God knows ? If ever there 
was a true, noble, staunch, and warm-hearted man, 
that man is George Linton. All the follies that he 
committed here are the bitterest memories of his life. 
If you only knew how he repents them. If you only 
knew how strong he is in his determination to lead 
a wiser life in future, and how devoted he still is 
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in his love for you. — May I give you a message he 
sent ? " 

It was in a scarcely audible voice that she answered 
" If you like." 

*'It was the evening before we parted. All our 
people were asleep and we were talking by ourselves 
under the stars. One feels solemn under such circum 
stances and words at such times bear a deeper 
significance. * Syd/ he said, after a long silence, * if you 
should see Margaret when you get back to Durban, 
and she will listen to a message from me, tell her that 
I love her more truly than ever, and that I shall love 
her thus to my dying day — that I feel she was right 
in turning me off, — and that be she single or be she 
married, from the bottom of my heart I ask God to 
bless her.' Poor fellow, he could get no further " 

** At last, Miss Dimsdale, at last I am free. Do let 
me take you in to supper." 

This prosaic interruption came from Mr. Stalker, 
who, having done his duty to the dowagers, flew on the 
wings of love to have his pleasure. Warm with 
champagne and the exercise of carving — African 
fowls are tough and stiff-jointed — he did not notice 
the pre-absorption of the countenance before him, or 
the start, somewhat expressive of disgust, with which 
it responded to his appeal. Margaret rose, however, 
and the abstractedness of her manner was attributed 
to causes other than the real ones. Mr. Stalker was 
not the first lover — nor was he by any means the last 
— led astray by self-beguilement. 

They passed into the supper-tent. There the 
unmarried people were already doing their worst upon 
the debris of the feast. Not for naught had the 
Durban dowagers and their spouses passed a half-hour 
there. Nor for naught had their bare shoulders been 
attacked by draughts of midnight air ; their nerves — 
abnormally excited — distressed by creeping things ; 
their folds and flounces crushed and torn by the 
overcrowding of that little tent. There were dark 
looks, muttered anathemas, sarcastic whispers, and 
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exclamations of despair indulged in by the youthful 
host that followed them, and it is to be feared that 
large compensation was levied upon the store of 
beverages provided. 

Little however cared either Stalker or Margaret for 
the devastations of the dowagers, or the disgust of the 
younger folks. The one felt that he at any rate, the 
giver of the feast, was free from blame — the other was 
just then too much absorbed in her own thoughts to 
care for either food or drink. Old feelings had been 
aroused in her bosom ; old yearnings had rudely 
broken in upon the calm begotten by long months of 
separation. 

By and by they rose and instead of leading her into 
the house again he turned with her passive hand upon 
his arm into a walk among some clumps of bushes 
that still grew about the place. Love and wine moved 
him to frank confession, and there in the moonlight 
he asked her to be his wife. 

She had gradually awakened to a consciousness of 
her position and all her senses were in keen activity 
when he ceased speaking. At another time perhaps 
— say yesterday or even that morning — she might 
have shown more hesitation, but George's presence 
was just then very close to her, and George's love 
constrained her to prompt and earnest utterance. 

" Fm very sorry, Mr. Stalker, I value your friendship 
much, but what you ask can never be." 

He pressed her to tell him why. It was not 
altogether easy to do so, but she found words and 
speech at last. 

" I can't, Mr. Stalker, I can't promise to become one 
man's wife when I love another." 

And from that statement no persuasions of Mr. 
Stalker could induce her to recede. Not, indeed, that 
he used many, for with all his foibles he was a 
gentleman, and would never have pressed his suit had 
he not considered the Linton affair to be a thing of 
the past. Nor did he still look upon her answer as 
unalterable. He told her as much, and then with a 
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sadly crestfallen air took her back to her mother's 
side. 

To men occupying public positions, however, such 
disappointments are not so continuously corroding as 
they are to women. Mr. Stalker returned to his 
judicial functions the next morning, and gave immense 
satisfaction by the sternness of his manner, and the 
severity of his sentences, in dealing out justice to 
certain native criminals. He had another source of 
distraction moreover. His Excellency the Governor 
had been pleased to confer upon Durban the priceless 
privilege of Trial by Jury. Hitherto European 
prisoners and European litigants had, in this little 
colony, had no chance of being tried by their peers. 
The irresponsible judgment of the magistrate had 
formed the sole and unqualified tribunal. This system 
was now to be changed. Anglo-Saxon institutions 
were little by little to be introduced into this Anglo- 
Saxon community, and the European residents were 
to have the proud right to decide between man and 
man and man and native. It is needless to say that 
the natives were not to participate in this privilege, 
except in so far as their own misdeeds as criminals 
might subject them to the penalty of being tried by 
a jury of their white-skinned brethren. How the 
heart of Jofiins rejoiced in this prospect let his 
neighbours tell. 

Mr. Stalker by no means objected to share his 
judicial functions. Trial by jury would add weight to 
his position, dignity to his court, and relieve his 
shoulders of overmuch responsibility. At present all 
the onus and odium connected with the dispensation 
of justice rested upon him. Henceforth in all serious 
cases he would be merely the guardian of judicial order, 
and the administrator of popular justice. It was with 
no small satisfaction, therefore, that he took his seat on 
the I oth August, 18 — . The Court-room was crowded. 
In a seat of honour sate the portly form of His 
Excellency himself, who had consented to inaugurate 
in person the new system ; two ambitious members 
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of the gradually growing bar appeared for the first 
time in gowns, while one, who happened to be an 
English barrister, dignified the occasion by the 
assumption of a wig ! 

Mr. Dimsdale, who also occupied a chair of state, 
when the proper moment came rose and read in tones 
of befitting rotundity a magniloquent address, 
thanking His Excellency in the name of the town, for 
the boon he had conferred and the honour he had 
done them. " We are reminded," said this document, 
" by Your Excellency's gracious act that we are still 
Englishmen ; that by crossing the ocean we have not 
forfeited our English rights, nor debased ourselves in 
the grade of citizenship." Then the lawyer in the 
wig came forward and presented another address 
equally telling on behalf of the local bar. " Thanks 
to Your Excellency," said this state paper, "our 
profession at last occupies its proper standing in this 
town, and in addressing juries of our own countrymen, 
we shall find true scope for our efforts, and a noble 
incentive to action.'' 

Then His Excellency got upon his legs and in 
those half paternal, half tutorial tones, which seem 
characteristic of the modern proconsul, thanked the 
mayor and the bar for their congratulations. He was 
but carrying out the policy he had set before himself 
even before he landed here — a policy of concession 
and conciliation — a policy of liberality and advance- 
ment — a policy Vv'hich aimed, not at the formation of 
a swathed and swaddled colony of serfs — but at the 
establishment and development of a free, self-reliant 
Anglo-Saxon community, reflecting, as far as might be 
compatible with its youthful age and different circum- 
stances, those qualities, those impulses, and those 
institutional aptitudes, which were the traditional glory 
of the British race. True and brave words were they 
— worthy of a statesmanlike and sagacious act. Pity 
that in after years when the utterer of them had given 
place to less capable successors, such words were not 
more often spoken — such acts as graciously done. 
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One good thing begets another. Trial by Jury 
proved the forerunner of the Press. And in this wise. 
That same evening, Mr. Stalker was closeted in his 
own house with Mr. Dimsdale. He had told him 
frankly all he could about his offer to Margaret, and 
had assured him that nothing short of her marriage or 
engagement to someone else would induce him to 
abandon hope. Mr. Dimsdale expressed indignant 
astonishment at his daughter's conduct, but yielded to 
Mr. Stalker's persuasions that he would say nothing 
about it to her — leaving time to work matters 
aright. 

"By the way, Dimsdale, it seems very unfortunate 
that no public record should be made of to-day's pro- 
ceedings. They are really historical, and yet posterity 
will know nothing of them. Don't you think it's time 
there was a newspaper here i " 

This was not an entirely new thought with the 
speaker. It had more than once oppressed him that 
his court should be, as it was, all unknown to the outer 
world. Those Socratic judgments, upon whose 
oracular sententiousness he so prided himself, beyond 
the four walls of the room they were uttered in, had 
no access to fame. Every petty journal he took up 
blazoned forth with all majesty and fulness the doings 
of this or that local tribunal, but of the Durban bench 
the world at large was oblivious. There was but one 
way to meet this grievance, and that was the one he 
had just suggested to Mr. Dimsdale's mind. 

The seed thus dropped fell in fallow ground. Mr. 
Dimsdale marvelled that the idea had never before 
occurred to him — marvelled the more because its 
fulfilment would chime in with material ends as well 
as public aspirations. 

It so happened that there was then on the way to 
the care of Dimsdale & Co., a certain novel consignment 
consisting of materials for a printing-office. A London 
firm that had sent out many such consignments to 
California and Australia, where they were eagerly 
bought and profitably sold, had imbibed the idea that 
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in the new and reputedly-flourishing colony of Natal 
there would be ample scope for similar investment, so 
forth to our friend's firm they sent this shipment. Mr. 
Dimsdale had been somewhat puzzled what to do with 
this " white elephant " until Mr. Stalker's words at 
once suggested a new form of enterprise to him. 

"My dear Sir, the very thing. Strange that I 
never thought of it before. Why it is the one institution 
we want, and here I have the means at hand of 
carrying out the idea at once. A paper of course, 
The Sun of Nataly The African Emmery The Southern 
CrosSy fifty names at least to choose from. Dimsdale 
& Co/s advertisements on the front page. Leading 
articles by a well-known writer inside. Original con- 
tributions by influential correspondents. All as plain 
as a pikestaff." 

Far into the night they discussed the project. Mr. 
Stalker at first suggested the formation of a company, 
but Mr. Dimsdale decided to keep the speculation in 
his own hands. He knew a poor wretch, a printer by 
trade, who was trying to get a living by market 
gardening but who barely succeeded in keeping his 
family from starvation. This man would snatch at 
such an offer. The paper should be issued in his 
name, but he, Dimsdale, should pull the strings in the 
background. Its politics should be his ; its line of 
action should be chalked out by him. He would become 
a greater power than ever in Durban. People would 
refer to him as the imputed possessor of supreme 
control over the press. He would be a terror to evil doers 
— far more even than was Stalker, he said to himself 
Even the Governor would tremble before him, and 
practically speaking the destinies of the colony would 
be in his hands. For days he was absorbed in this 
new project and in preparing for its announcement. 

Thus it came to pass that the Press was born in 
South-Eastern Africa. 



CHAPTER XVIII. 



BACK AGAIN AT BENVALE. 



ROBERT BRYANTS LETTER HOME. 

Benvale, NavembfTy i8— . 

.... As this will be the last letter I shall write 
from Benvale for who knows how long.? you must 
let me make it as full as possible. I feel sad at 
leaving the dear old valley, as one feels sad, I should 
say, at parting from a kind but stern teacher, whose 
hard lessons and severe discipline have made one 
wiser and better. It was here that the three of us 
learnt first to battle with life in earnest and I only 
regret that I shall leave so few traces behind me. 

You know that after being a month or two in the 
Post-office I was promoted to a temporary clerkship 
in the Magistrate's Court. While there I picked up a 
good smattering of legal knowledge and in fact soon 
began to like the work, so much so that at last, 
when I talked of returning here, Mr. Stalker suggested 
that I should abandon agriculture for the law, and 
qualify myself to practise as an attorney. Lawyers 
are coining money at present in Durban. After doing 
without litigation for years, no sooner is a Court of 
Justice opened than all the folks in the place rush to 
law with each other. The prospect is undoubtedly 
good and those who begin the earliest will do the 
best. Candidates for the bar, however, must pass 
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three years in the office of an attorney, and I did 
not see at first how I could do this and make a living 
at the same time. However, my experience in court 

has proved of service, as Mr. V of Maritzburg 

has promised to take me, to let me live with his 
family, and to pay a small salary as well, increasing 
each year ; so all difficulty has been removed. Mr. 
Stalker's friendship has stood me in good stead ; and 
I often can't help wishing that he might be made 
happy by winning Miss Dimsdale's hand. 

I came here for a month, however, to arrange 
matters before leaving ; and will now give you a descrip- 
tion of the place. When I rode down the winding 
road — much improved by-the-way — one cool evening 
early in October — our springtime — the valley looked 
beautifully quiet and home-like. The white walls of 
about a dozen cottages enlivened and Europeanised 
the scene, while the patches of bright-green here and 
there amongst the dark bush showed that the crops 
were already springing. All the settlers are in good 
spirits as the season has been wet and favourable. 
Mr. Boden's was the first farm I came to. It looked 
very snug and neat. Creepers were growing up 
the poles of the little verandah and a few banana 
trees on one side reminded me of the tropics. On 
my riding up, Mrs. Boden came out as bright and 
cheery as ever and seemed as glad as any sister could 
be to see me again. Mr. Boden, she said, was at the 
mill. He is an excellent mechanic, as I told you, and 
is putting up a water-wheel to be turned by a little 
stream that runs through a gorge behind the house. 

Inside all was clean as ever. The walls and roof 
were yet bare, and the mud-floor knew no other 
carpeting than Kafir mats, but all seemed quite 
comfortable nevertheless. I found a glass of home- 
made beer very refreshing and Mrs. Boden's easy 
chair very restful. She has made the most of her 
time since landing and has soon accustomed herself 
to the materials and conditions around her. 

By-and-by Mr. Boden came in; quite a changed 
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man — not stout, he will never be that — but brown 
and strong. In his coloured shirt and tan shoes there 
seemed little of the parson left about him. They 
would not hear of my going further, so I made pony 
fast to one of the verandah poles — they have neither 
horse nor stable — and giving him a feed of corn, 
made myself at home for the night. When we were 
seated before a capital meal of roast fowl, vegetables, 
and pumpkin-pie, Mrs. Boden reminded me of the 
time when sweet potatoes would be their fare for days 
together. 

"Those were hard times," she said, "but I don't 
regret them. They prepared us for anything, and 
made us familiar with the worst from the beginning. 
It is astonishing how little one can really do with when 
put to it. Health is the chief thing and look at my 
husband there. Isn't he a picture, Robert ? " 

" Rather an unattractive one, I should say, dear,*' 
he put in ; " but Mrs. Boden's quite right, Bryant, 
civilization is the parent of discontent. Why we 
should rave about it I don't know. I'm happier, now, 
in barbarism than I ever was in that brief period of my 
life when some degree of luxury surrounded us. I 
sometimes think that I'll resume my calling and 
preach a new doctrine." 

Though so much better off than they were there is 
no superfluity to boast of. Mr. Boden is rather too 
fond of experiments to make money fast His superior 
knowledge is found invaluable in the valley and his 
inventive genius often proves more beneficial to others 
than to himself. But his talents will now find proper 
scope, for a week ago he accepted — what do you 
think.? — the Editorship of a paper which is to be 
published in Durban under Mr. Dimsdale's auspices. 
The latter gentleman wrote to Mr. Boden — I had the 
letter in my pocket in fact — offering him the position 
at a salary which, though little enough, is better than 
an uncertainty. He was some time before he decided 
to accept the proposal. Mrs. Boden has a great 
dislike to leaving Benvale, and I can quite enter into 
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her feelings, but as she saw that her husband's heart 
hankered after the new work before him she agreed 
to waive her objections. So they will go to town 
about the time I proceed to Maritzburg. Mr. Boden 
is full of his plans. He intends to revolutionise the 
country and hints darkly at expounding his "new 
doctrine " with all the force he xan command. I 
only hope he won't overdo it, but I rather fear that 
his temper will prove too irritable. 

In the morning I jogged on to Mr. Joffins'. The 
valley looked lovelier than ever in the early sunshine, 
with the rosy light on the brows of the surrounding 
precipices. The green grass was gay with flowers, 
and the bush was clothed with convolvuli. Myriads 
of birds sang and fluttered about the bush. It was 
not pleasant to think that I was abandoning such a 
charming abode and I felt rather disposed to forego 
my new arrangements and cast in my lot with the 
settlers of Benvale. 

The Joffinses have not yet built a house but are 
content with two neat and roomy huts*, standing side 
by side and connected by a verandah. Mrs. Joffins 
would make a cave comfortable, and although they 
live in a straw house, few homes in this colony, that 
I have seen, are more snug and pleasurable. They 
were at breakfast when I came up and my appearance 
caused quite a sensation. When Mr. Joffins had 
taken my nag round to the little shed where he keeps 
his own substantial cob, his wife apologized for 
the scantiness of her provender, though I can't say 
that I had much reason to deplore the absence of 
either the butcher or the baker, as lamented by her, 
for between the six or seven speeches of welcome she 
continued to make, she journeyed to and fro between 
her little outside-cupboard and the breakfast-table, 
bringing a new dish each time, until what with hot 
cakes, porridge, fowl, cold pork, fruit, and pickled fish 
the table seemed like to break down. 

" Why, Mrs. Joffins, you have all the luxuries of the 
land," I said. 
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" Not SO, Mr. Bryant ; would that I had, for to put 
such a meal of scraps before a friend like you is a 
shame indeed ; but this I do say, as Joffins knows too 
well, that them who say Natal is only a land fit to 
starve in, as some do I could name, deserve to remain 
where they came from." 

She then told me how our old fellow-passengers the 
Pikes and Smeatons were grumbling more loudly 
than ever and denouncing the place as unfit for the 
habitation of civilized beings. Their discontent was 
due she maintained to their own laziness and ignorance. 
The men only played at work, and the women let 
things drift into dirt and confusion. That some 
people have greater luck than others can't be doubted, 
but I feel convinced that people who thus growl have 
themselves to thank for most of their misfortunes. 

Mr. Joffins makes a capital farmer, as converted 
townsmen often do. He is rather theoretical, but his 
ideas are generally excellent. I think I told you what 
he said to me once as to tropical agriculture being 
better adapted to these coastlands than European 
farming. He took it into his head that arrowroot 
would thrive here, and he has already several acres 
of the plant growing. Mr. Boden has been reading 
up about the preparation of the root, and Mr. Joffins 
has followed his suggestions. 

My next stage was our own hut, which looked 
dreary enough after the two homelike residences I 
had left. Alfred was away on a trading trip, and 
Charlie had gone to Mr. Marsdin's. The land we 
cleared was all a waste of weeds and brushwood 
again, and of the young fruit-trees the bananas 
were the only ones growing. Inside, the hut was 
confusion itself. Alfred's bump of order has not 
been developed by his experiences among the natives, 
and I did not stay long in the desolate and fusty 
place. Mr. Marsdin's cottage put our hut to shame. 
Though a bachelor he likes things in order about him, 
and Charlie makes a very efficient helpmate. How 
glad I was to see the dear lad again ; looking so tall 

O 
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and well, too. He bids fair, I think, to be the biggest 
and best-looking of your three sons, and I am delighted 
to find that he does not neglect externals as so many 
young fellows do out here. A colony like this is a 
degenerating place for a boy disposed to drift back, 
and Benvale perhaps is the most favourable spot in 
it for one to forget the decencies and proprieties of 
the past. 

Still you would scarcely recognise the neatly- 
dressed little boy you shed so many tears over at 
Plymouth in the tall sinewy youngster I found fol- 
lowing the plough, with his shirt left free at the 
throat ; a pair of drab moleskin trousers on, and his 
feet shod in "veldschoens," or low boots made simply 
of tan leather. When he saw me he left the plough 
to take care of itself, and came shouting and bound- 
ing up, his face all aglow with hard work and pleasure. 
How we shook each other's hands I need not tell 
you, and I felt strongly disposed to "kiss him for 
his mother." We went indoors and had a long talk, 
while Mr. Marsdin was out shooting. Their cottage 
consists of but one room, with a curtain across either 
end to hide the beds. There are two chairs in the 
establishment, and several boxes do service for all 
inmates over that number. Other cases have been 
turned into cupboards and bits of print nailed up in 
front in lack of doors. A goodly store of nails has 
been driven into the poles of the walls, and so closely 
are those walls hung round with coats, baskets, guns, 
bags, and hats, that they need no papering. There 
was no disorder, however, such as is usual in most 
bachelor residences, and you may rest assured that 
Charlie is quite as comfortable as he cares to be. 

Mr. Marsdin has quite settled down to the life of 
Benvale after his long journey, and is ploughing up 
about forty acres of ground, which he intends to plant 
with oats. There is a great demand for forage in 
Durban, and he aspires to supply it. The difficult}' 
will be in getting it to town. He has a waggon and 
oxen, but the roads are so bad and the distance so great 
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that the cost of transport will take the gilt off the 
enterprise. As he was not likely to be back before 
evening, Charlie said he would finish his ploughing 
while I walked by his side ; I tried my hand again, 
but found it had lost its cunning. 

How strange it seems thus to be breaking up 
soil that has never before been stirred by human hand. 
Here it has lain for untold ages bearing naught 
but grass and bush, waiting patiently for the moment 
when your son Charlie first claims it for the purposes 
of man. Thoughts like these help to dignify the 
colonist's position, and give his labours an interest 
they could never have possessed at home. 

About sunset Mn Marsdin appeared, followed by a 
Kafir bearing a buck and some bird«. This will be 
the best part of their next week's meat-supply, after a 
due recollection of Mrs. Boden, who will probably 
send back a cake by way of exchange. Charlie, 
though a good " plain cook," can't master the higher 
branches, and has given up attempts at cake making in 
despair. The evening meal we sate down to was his 
preparation, and consisted of a roast fowl, fried sweet- 
potatoes, boiled pumpkin, and, imagine it? a rice 
pudding ! This last to his own astonishment was a 
success. Hitherto his efforts in that line had been 
spoilt by his omission to cook the rice before putting 
it in the baking pot. They have no oven — ^very few 
people have — but a round pot cm three legs, and with 
a lid flat enough to hold a fire, answers the purpose. 
All their bread is baked in this way. It is made 
chiefly of maize meal, and being moist, sweet, and 
crumby, you soon get to like it better than flour- 
bread. 

I give you these particulars as I know they will 
interest you and help you to form a correct idea of 
the way we live here. Can you see us as we sate 
together round the small deal table, lighted by a 
small oil lamp which cast into gloom the dark roof, 
and threw shadows upon the whitewashed walls } 
Outside the crickets chirped and the frogs croaked as 
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they only do here, making a sound exactly like the 
creaking of a ship at sea as she rolls from side to 
side. The noise of Kafirs singing also reached us 
from different quarters, while moths and all manner of 
insects buzzed about the flame. Mr. Marsdin lit his 
pipe, and Charlie, with a deprecating glance at me, 
pulled out a little meerschaum and began to cut 
tobacco for it He only smokes at m'ght, and in a 
place where there is so little enjo>Tnent it would be 
hard to grudge him the soothing influences of tobacco. 
I only hope he wont end by smoking in bed, as I fear 
Alfred does. 

Mr Marsdin has a strong belief that sugar-cane will 
not only grow but flourish here. He has already one 
or two plants that look very healthy. Mr. Boden's 
hobby about tropical agriculture suggested the idea to 
him and he has sent to the Mauritius for some canes 
to plant. When Mr. Boden goes into town he will 
take care of his place. 

Farming in these new colonies is wretchedly uphill 
work. Hope, failure, and disappointment, renewed 
trial, partial success, and failure again, form too often 
the experience of farmers here. In Benvale, after 
more than two years of toil, no one has saved any- 
thing. Settlers have grown enough to keep body and 
soul together, but pumpkins and sweet-potatoes, how- 
ever wholesome they may be, are not the materials 
upon which fortunes are built. People keep up hope 
in spite of all this. A fine climate and a free life 
have their compensations after all. 

After talking long into the night — until the light 
went out, in fact — ^we turned in. Charlie made me 
take his bed, while he rolled himself up in a blanket 
on the floor and slept the sound sleep of the young 
and the strong. I have not yet quite got over the 
sense of novelty in all these surroundings, and I woke 
in the morning with a start, from dreams of our old 
home and you, as the dark hands of a bare savage 
put a basin of coffee by my side with a gruff reminder 
of the fact. Mr. Marsdin has brought this habit of 
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early coffee down with him from the upper districts, 
where the Boers are roused every morning in this 
way. 

In honour of my presence Mr. Marsdin kept holiday 
the next day and proposed a visit to Inkao, a great 
Kafir chief We rode, and as Charlie had no horse 
he took his gun. We followed a Kafir path for about 
six miles. It wound most picturesquely through 
the bush, along precipices, down gorges and across 
mountain streams. Charlie soon potted some pigeons 
and a pheasant ; though we frequently heard the rustle 
of bucks breaking through the bush, none came within 
gunshot. Presently we went up a hill at the top 
of which a large kraal — ^the largest I have seen — was 
placed. There were about a dozen huts, high enough 
for a very tall man to stand upright in, and they were 
surrounded by a fence so tall and strong as almost to 
resemble a stockade. The inner inclosure, round 
which the huts were ranged, was also wide and roomy, 
nor although it was filled with cattle every night, did 
it seem unclean or disagreeable. Strangely enough 
the natives bury their corn in pits under this inner 
kraal, and the grain often seems to give proof of the 
fact in its strong flavour. 

Dogs, children, girls tall and naked, men and women, 
flocked forth to greet us. Mr. Marsdin was saluted 
with chieftainly honours, which he received with a cool 
indifference \yell calculated to impress the native mind. 
Without getting off he asked for the chief, and was 
pointed to a larger hut at the head of the circle 
surmounted by an outbranching pair of ox-horns as a 
badge of distinction. We moved towards it when 
Inkao himself came forward in naked majesty — a tall, 
portly man, with nothing on but a girdle of skins, and 
a feather or two stuck in his hair. He welcomed us 
with all respect, and we dismounted and squatted 
down. His inquiries about myself were painfully 
minute. " Is he married ? " " Where does he live } '* 
" Has he many cows ? " " What has he come here to 
do } " " Why are his hands so white ? " '* Has he 
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brought me any message from the government?" 
winding up with the blunt demand — 

" What has he brought for me ? " 

The frank simplicity with which these people speak 
their mind has at any rate the merit of honesty. I 
was rather puzzled what to say in response to this cool 
assumption of generosity in me, but Mr. Marsdin, 
whose native experiences have been more varied, was 
quite equal to the emergency, and said — 

'* My friend has brought Inkao a knife, which he 
shall have to-morrow if he sends or comes for it." 

The improvised present seemed to tickle the fancy 
of the chief, and he immediately asked for a detailed 
description of it. Mr. Marsdin at once proceeded to 
describe what I soon recognised as being one of two 
bowie knives in his possession. The idea of his new 
acquisition was so pleasing to the potentate that his 
hospitality took an active form. Beer and boiled corn 
were placed before us — the former in a huge gourd 
which we had in turn to lift to our lips and quaff from 
until our thirst was appeased. 

Inkao's remarks then took a wider range. He 
asked what the government was doing. Whether 
it was true that a force was to be called out to march 
against the Cape Kafirs ; whether the Boers— of whom 
the natives have a horror — were likely to fight 
the government again, and whether it was the case 
that white men were to be poured into the country 
until there was no room left for the black people f 

All these questions were answered or evaded to the 
best of our ability. Before we started back again, 
however, the chief suddenly turned to Mr. Marsdin 
and said — 

" When are you going to bring a wife into the 
valley > " 

Mr. Marsdin is usually so calm and collected that 
I was astonished to see his cheek lose its colour, 
and then blaze with crimson, while his eye and 
brow wore an expression I had never seen there 
before. 
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" I'm not like Inkao, I can live without a wife," he 
rather angrily said. 

The chief seemed disposed to argue the point, but 
mounting his horse Mr. Marsdin stopped further parley 
by loudly proclaiming his adieux. 

Charlie says he has now and then seen like signs of 
perturbation, but he cannot connect them with any 
particular association. Can Mr. Marsdin have ever 
been in love } If so with whom ? 



CHAPTER XIX. 



A BIRTH AND A DEATH. 

A MONTH later saw Mr. Boden and his belongings 
established comfortably in Durban — comfortably, that 
is, in a Natalian sense, and in so far as the lack of 
furniture and the nearness of dirty and noisy neigh- 
bours permitted the worthy man and his good wife to 
realise an Englishman's idea of comfort. 

But, in truth, his mind was so thoroughly absorbed 
in his new work that he was for the time indifferent 
to all externals. To be the father of the Press in 
Africa, to be the apostle of a new intellectual era on 
those pagan shores, to have within his power the 
means of uttering his New Doctrine, not within the 
circumscribed circle of a small church auditory, but 
to the whole of a national community ; this was 
indeed a destiny worthy of a man. The first evening 
he passed in Durban saw him closeted with Mr. 
Dimsdale and Mr. Stalker, in serious discussion of 
that awful production — the Prospectus ! It was cha- 
racteristic of the man that he should look rather 
askance at the magistrate. That functionary's pre- 
sence at such a time seemed to compromise the liberty 
of the Press. His editorial rights must be unshackled. 
If need be, even the Judiciary must come under the 
scathing censorship of the new organ. 

" Mr. Stalker, I am sure, will pardon my remarking," 
gravely observed the editor, " that delighted though I 
am to witness the interest he takes in our undertaking, 
yet it must be apparent to him as a public man, and. 
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I may add, a public servant, that it may be my duty 
at times, should events require it, to — to — in fact, to 
differ from him." 

Mr. Stalker saw plainly enough the drift of Mr. 
Boden's mind. Had he anticipated so open a declara- 
tion of independence, or had he sought to secure the 
editor's support through good repute and ill repute ? 
However that may have been he was too much a 
man of the world to make confession, and said — 

" My dear Mr. Boden, don't imagine for a moment 
that I wish to impose the slightest, the most shadowy, 
constraint, upon your rights of criticism. Of what 
value is a Press, sir, if it be not free } How can it be 
free, if the Bench is to be shielded from the scrutiny 
of the journalist } Are we not all fallible, and is it 
not true kindness to set an esteemed friend right ? 
Don't spare me, Mr. Editor, don't spare me, if you see 
reason to condemn me." 

Mn Boden was completely overcome by these senti- 
ments. He assured Mn Stalker that after such a 
declaration of principles it was scarcely possible to 
anticipate any occasion for hostile comment. Still in 
his heart he almost longed for an opportunity to put 
his own impartiality and the magistrate's magnanimity 
to the proof. He had determined in his own mind 
that the Press of Natal should above all things be 
honest and pure. No taint of old-world corruption 
should mar its integrity. No other consideration save 
the public good should govern its action. 

Fired by such sentiments he set to work. The title 
he had fixed upon and the title which carried the day 
was T/ie Regenerator. Fifty others were mentioned 
and discussed, but he managed to find reasons adverse 
to them all. Were the}'' not, with the help of this new 
organ, to regenerate South-East Africa, to regenerate 
its people, its industries, its soil, its government } 
Was the title not preferable to The Banner of this. 
The Star of that. The Harbinger of the other ; seeing 
that it meant actually the thing itself, not a mere 
index or forerunner } 
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Could room be found, therefore, it would be in- 
teresting to transcribe here the prospectus compounded 
at this memorable consultation. It was long and 
comprehensive. There was scarcely any feat possible 
to journalistic enterprise which was not shadowed 
forth therein. There were no principles too high for 
espousal ; no abuses too mean for contempt. 

** It will be the aim of The RegeneratOTy' said its 
promoters, " to keep the people of Natal in pace with 
the world and with the age, by a periodical review of 
all that transpires in other countries. The Politics 
and the Literature of the Day will be kept prominently 
and constantly before our readers. The Religious 
Movements of the Time will be surveyed in a Catholic 
spirit. Nor will the Scientific Discoveries of the 
Epoch be overlooked in the contemplation of Con- 
temporaneous History." 

Nor were local needs forgotten. Editorials were to 
deal " in emphatic language and a dauntless spirit " 
with all the Topics of the Day. Current Events were 
to be carefully and truthfully chronicled. *' Institu- 
tional Proceedings" were to be faithfully and regularly 
reported. Correspondence, on all sides of every 
leading question, was cordially invited. Finally, the 
advantages of The Regenerator as an Advertising 
Medium were seductively set forth. At this point 
Mr. Boden gave place to Mr. Dimsdale, whose more 
mercantile mind had a finer apprehension of the 
financial aspects of the project than his inexperienced 
friend. 

So the Prospectus was sent forth on the wings of a 
huge flight of circulars. The people of Durban took 
kindly to the idea of a local paper, and were not 
backward in promising both subscriptions and adver- 
tisements. A small wooden shanty, about ten feet 
square, was secured as a Publishing Office, and in this, 
our old friend of the Bristol, Mr. Chubb, was in- 
stalled as Sub-editor. That worthy man had had the 
usual vicissitudes of a pioneer, and like so many others 
had determined for a while, at least, to relinquish the 
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glorious uncertainties of agriculture at Benvale for 
the humbler certainties of mercantile employment in 
Durban. He was installed, therefore, behind a table 
which exactly filled up half his office, and placed in 
charge of a set of books large enough to contain the 
commercial records of The Times. 

Durban was on the tiptoe of expectation for at 
least a fortnight before the eventful 2nd of January, 
when the first issue appeared. People began to think 
that life would be better worth its sacrifices when they 
were able, week by week, to read of their own and 
each other's doings. To Englishmen it is a sore 
deprivation to live in a community where newspapers 
are not ; where children are born, youths and maidens 
are married, and folks of all ages are buried, without 
any public record of those events. Men are apt to get 
mentally congested if they have no outlet for their 
wrongs. Society had attained in Durban to that point 
of development at which speech in some form becomes- 
a necessity. Public meetings, as we know, had been 
tried, but they seemed feebly forcible as compared 
with the permanent and far-reaching influences of 
printed discussion. Mr. Boden, therefore^ was regarded 
as the prophet of a new dispensation. As he strode 
down the sandy street, at a swinging pace, absorbed 
in the preparation of his forthcoming article, men 
pointed at him as "The Editor." No one shared that 
distinction with him. There was no rival in the field. 
Mr. Dimsdale, too, enjoyed a glory of his own, for 
was he not the originator and possessor of this wonder- 
working organ } He was regarded as the power behind 
the throne whose will would doubtless do much to 
shape the policy of the paper, and his store became 
more notably than ever the favourite resort of all the 
gossips of the town. Seated upon the bales, boxes, 
and barrels therein, the good man's fellow-townsmen 
would spend hours every morning in talking over the 
small concerns of the neighbourhood, and in talking 
at Mr. Boden whenever he happened to be present. 

Behold, at last, The Regenerator ! Can we call it a 
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broadsheet ? What this journal was to be and do has 
been said. What it was may briefly be set down as 
a demy sheet of four pages, each of which contained 
four narrow columns of large type, liberally *' spaced 
out,'* and representing a superficial area somewhat 
more than double that of a page of foolscap. In the 
first issue there appeared ten advertisements — in- 
cluding the Prospectus and three of Mr. Dimsdale's — 
three leading articles, each six inches long ; four para- 
graphs of local news ; five letters, two of which were 
written by the proprietor, another by the sub-editor, 
and a fourth by Mr. Stalker. This letter was a 
humorous production in Sir Roger de Coverley*s 
vein, intended to give the paper a charm in the eyes 
of the ladies. Some printed extracts filled up the 
rest of the space. 

Such as it was people were not discontented. It was 
their own and only organ, and they could not afford 
as yet to find fault with it. In the privacy of their 
homes doubtless there was much friendly criticism ; 
but, upon the whole, the reception was cordial. 

Mr. Boden's troubles began at a very early period. 
He wrote an inscrutable hand, and the sickly printer 
made utter nonsense of his copy. At no time a 
patient man, the editor completely lost his temper 
over his first proof, and indulged in language so 
violent that the guilty compositor gave notice on 
the spot ; nor was peace restored until Mr. Dimsdale 
had exhausted himself in diplomacy, and until Mr. 
Boden had arranged in future to dictate his articles 
to his ever-ready wife. In spite of it all, when the 
paper came forth the editor found so many mis- 
prints still distorting the sense of his contributions 
that he was made to say exactly what he never 
meant. Then, on going to report the proceedings 
of Mr. Stalker's court, he was so nervous when taking 
down evidence that his notes were illegible when he 
came to write them out. Finally the amateur con- 
tributors he had trusted to for certain special com- 
munications made default at the last moment. All 
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this did not tend to improve either his temper or 
his contentment. 

More serious difficulties followed. The second 
number contained an article on a subject which 
happened to be in every mouth just then, written 
with especial care, and full of trenchant points. 
The day after this appeared, Mr. Boden, on paying 
his morning call at Mr. Dimsdale's store, was asked 
by that gentleman to step into his little back office. 
With tremulous excitement he told the astonished 
journalist that really he was very much pained and 
shocked — yes, shocked — to find that Mr. Boden's 
ideas on points of morality and propriety differed 
so widely— so very widely — from his own. He 
had been grieved beyond expression to find how 
much he had mistaken Mr. B.'s views in regard to 
newspaper license. It had been the dear wish of his 
heart to see established in Durban a paper which might 
*' be welcomed in every household ; " yes, those were 
the very words of the Prospectus, but he greatly, he 
deeply, he bitterly, regretted to find that The Regene- 
rator as now conducted was not fit to be seen in any 
circle where women and children might get hold of 
it. So too, he found, thought many others, who had 
assured him only that morning that they must cease 
to subscribe unless the publication of that most in- 
decent article was excused or explained. 

" What article } " gasped the astounded editor, 
whose breath had grown shorter and shorter under 
the suffocating effect of this tirade. 

"What article!" pathetically ejaculated the outraged 
Dimsdale. " Why, what article could it be but that 
blasphemous, profane, and utterly indecent parody on 
a cobbler's account V 

** Cobbler's account ! Mr. Dimsdale. Really, my 
good sir, are you — are — are you — in earnest 1 " 

"Upon my word^ Mr. Boden, you must greatly 
mistake me if you think I should speak lightly on 
such a subject. It's no joke to your readers, sir, 
whatever it may be to you." 
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Amazed and bewildered, Mr. Boden asked for the 
offending paper. Drawing it forth from a desk where 
he had hidden it from his own virtuous eyes, Mr. 
Dimsdale laid No. 2 of The Regenerator before its 
marvelling editor; turned to its back page, and placed 
his finger upon a well-known paragraph at the bottom 
of the last column — a paragraph which runs the 
gauntlet of the British press without ado, but which 
when translated into the columns of a small colonial 
journal in a small colonial community, arouses the 
bitterest ire of the provincial Mrs. Grundy. 

If Mr. Boden gasped before, he gasped more fiercely 
now. For some minutes he gazed spellbound at the 
paragraph, and then despairingly murmured — 

"My dear Sir, will you believe me, that I never 
saw this abominable paragraph until now } never ! Is 
it likely that I, once a minister of the Gospel, would 
so make light of the most sacred subjects t Not to 
speak of indecency. Can it be possible that The 
Regenerator has been so disgraced } " 

It turned out that Mr. Chubb, whose literary tastes 
were of a less refined order than his chiefs, had 
presumed upon his position as sub-editor to hand a 
few " elegant extracts " from certain popular London 
periodicals, to the printer, who, having the same 
preferences for a racy style of journalism, had gladly 
filled up a spare corner with what seemed to him the 
raciest of Mr. ChubVs collection. 

The end of it was that the sub-editor got his dis- 
missal, and the readers of The Regenerator had their 
outraged delicacies appeased by an intimation that 
the offending subordinate had been made to suffer for 
his sins. The occasion was indeed improved by Mr. 
Boden to the best effect, and he advanced vastly in 
the estimation of all the " good people " of Durban 
by his vehement invocation of a high moral standard, 
and a becoming spirit of reverence, as guiding prin- 
ciples for the community. 

Time would fail to follow The Regenerator through 
its varied vicissitudes. Mr. Boden's full-tide popu- 
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larity lasted about a month. During that period he 
was looked upon as a local oracle. The fact of 
editorship was accepted as a certificate of his scholastic 
attainments. On four different occasions he was 
called upon to decide as to the accuracy of certain 
classical quotations. Six bets depending upon points 
of history were submitted to his arbitrament. Ten 
admirers of an independent and enlightened press 
asked him to dine at Huggins's. Presents trickled in 
upon Mrs. Boden, who found her housekeeping ex- 
penses agreeably reduced by these tokens o^ appre- 
ciative regard. 

Then came the first spider in the editorial cup. 
Although in education and ability quite equal to his 
position, Mr. Boden was. wholly lacking in those 
tactical qualities which are of even greater value to 
a journalist. He was too independent. He would 
not brook contradiction. He was too honest — he 
would not stoop to veil or keep back his opinion on 
any subject whatsoever. When four issues of TAe 
Regenerator had appeared, a great social event took 
place in Durban. The Moravians held their anniver- 
sary tea-meeting. Now Mr. Boden had certain 
aesthetic objections to this mild and very harmless 
form of religious dissipation. At home he had often 
inveighed against these social gatherings as unbe- 
coming the dignity of churchmanship. Tea and 
twaddle he said were in perfect harmony, but tea and 
godliness were incompatible. When, therefore, this 
festal occasion was announced, and when he had 
received with all proper ceremony a formal invitation 
thereto, he deemed that the time had come when he 
might aim a blow at what he considered to be a 
pernicious custom. He would nip the evil in the 
bud. He, at any rate, as father of the colonial press, 
would do his best to make tea-meetings a memory of 
the past. So in the next number of The Regenerator — 
which happened to appear the day after the obnoxious 
feast had taken place — he inserted a plainspoken 
editorial on the subject. It boots not to repeat here 
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all that he wrote ; the last few words will indicate 
the character of the whole. They ran thus — 

" It pains us much to write in this strain concerning 
the cherished usages of our co-religionists ; but our 
convictions on the point are too strong to be ignored. 
Our duty as journalists is plain, and no sentimental 
delicacy must interfere with our discharge thereof. 
We owe it alike to our conscience and our Maker to 
lift up our voice thus early in solemn and indignant 
protest against this gross and gluttonous practice of 
gorging cake and swilling tea to the glory and praise 
of God." 

It is hard to describe the effect produced by these 
words. The Moravians of Durban, who were on the 
whole an earnest and zealous set of Christians,, had 
been complacently congratulating each other on having 
at last a paper to record the doings of their yearly 
carnival — ^to descant upon the plenty which weighed 
down their tables, and the flowers of rhetoric which 
graced their speeches. Imagine the revulsion of feeling 
caused by Mr. Boden's too cruel words. Six adver- 
tisers at once withdrew their announcements, and at 
least thirty subscribers peremptorily stopped their 
papers. To be insulted thus gratuitously by the man 
they had taken to their arms ; to be stung and lashed 
by the stranger they had nourished with support so 
substantial, was more than the meekest nature could 
stand. 

Mr. Dimsdale was in despair. The cause of offence 
was this time real, apparent, and inexcusable. Mr. 
Boden gloried in his shame, and it was not before 
long appeal and remonstrance had outwearied him 
that he agreed to publish a lame sort of apology, 
explaining that his remarks were to be taken in a 
Pickwickian sense, had no specific local application, 
and were only meant as a rebuke to the national 
Anglo-Saxon proneness to mix up guzzling with 
godliness. 

This approach to an apology to some extent ap- 
peased the angered spirit of Moravianism, which 
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found solace in regarding the editorial outburst as 
the result of a diseased imagination, soured by over- 
much isolation at Benvale and clerical failure at home. 
Mr. Boden's next disturbance was less general in its 
scope, but even more alarming in its consequences. 
Mr. JofEns was brought before Mr. Stalker for a mild 
resort to lynch law. He had found Kafirs again in 
the act of stabbing cattle belonging to him, and had 
summarily and severely beaten them. For this piece 
of private vengeance he was charged with the crime 
of assault in an aggravated form, and sentenced to a 
heavy fine. It must be confessed that Mr. Stalker 
had little latitude allowed him by the law, but to 
Mr. Boden equity was more than legality. His 
clerical mind made him more susceptible to abstract 
right than legal privilege, and he launched forth a 
furious philippic against the course of Natalian justice 
in general and Mr. Stalker's administration of it in 
particular. The young magistrate was deeply offended ; 
stopped his paper ; and cut the offending editor dead 
on the first opportunity. To Mr. Dimsdale he 
expressed his feelings with excessive freedom ; and 
that gentleman began seriously to think that his 
black swan from Benvale was going to prove a very 
bad bargain. 

But ere his brief editorial career closed it was Mr. 
Boden's lot to make public an item of intelligence 
intimately affecting the destinies of more than one of 
his fellow-voyagers by the BristoL 

Margaret Dimsdale, one afternoon, shortly after the 
eighth number of The Regenerator had been issued, 
bethought herself that a walk would be agreeable, as 
a south wind was blowing, and the stifling heat of 
February was tempered by the refreshing breeze. 
Pedestrianism was not pleasant at tha time in Durban, 
as the feet sank deep in hot and dazzling sand ; there 
were no sidewalks; and from the clumps of grass 
adorning all the roadways one's clothes were apt to 
brush off armies of minute and irritating ticks. 
Braving these penalties, however, Margaret sallied 

P 
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forth, a broad hat shading her fair young features, 
and her holland dress held high above the insect- 
haunted blades. On her way she looked in to Mr. 
Smithson's store, ordered some groceries for the 
household service, and inspected sundry articles of 
haberdashery for her own pleasure. Mr. Smithson, a 
tall, gentlemanly person, of refined accent, held her 
affably in converse for some time, asked how she 
enjoyed a certain party at which both had lately been 
present, and while artistically tying up a packet of 
sugar, discussed the merits of a book which was then 
going the round of literary circles in Durban. 

Quitting this genial resting-place, where the coarse 
aspects of trade were made to assume a social gloss 
never visible elsewhere, Margaret tripped onward, 
hastening eagerly past Huggins's, where a regiment 
of loafing men was always to be encountered, and 
winding at last along a sylvan bush-path to the door 
of a little cottage. Here, amidst neatness as of yore, 
sate Mrs. Boden, surrounded by packing-cases turned 
deftly into ottomans and swinging shelves, constructed 
by the editor himself in his leisure moments. The 
little lady was somewhat less cheerful than usual^ 
as the thorns in her husband's chair were by no 
means to be passed over by so good a wife. Her 
greeting, nevertheless, was hearty, although she seemed 
more surprised to see her visitor than the circum- 
stances of the case necessitated. 

" How good of you to trudge up all this way, dear, 
after what has happened. If it wasn't for the society 
of you and a few others I should often wish ourselves 
back at Benvale. I'm sure my husband must long 
to be there again, instead of being the butt of every- 
body in this ill-natured place. How shocked you 
must have felt, dear, to hear the news." 

" What news ? " asked Margaret, in innocent igno- 
rance. 

Mrs. Boden opened her eyes, and rather feared that 
her tongue had for once been indiscreet. 

" Oh, I made sure you had seen yesterday's paper. 
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Of course an editor's wife fancies that everybody is 
as eager as she is to see what he writes " 

Here she stopped, scarcely knowing how to proceed. 
A copy of the paper, however, happened to be on the 
table under Margaret's eyes, and before Mrs. Boden 
could stay her, she had taken it up, and glanced over 
its diminutive expanse. This is what at last she 
read — 

" We deeply regret to learn from recent travellers 
that a virulent type of fever is raging in the far 
interior. Hundreds of the farmers have succumbed 
to the epidemic, and amongst its victims is our fellow- 
colonist, Mr. Linton, who is reported to have died 
from it at some point in the Magaliesberg about 
Christmas last To all the late gentleman's fellow- 
passengers, and especially to the settlers of Benvale, 
this distressing intelligence will cause the truest 
grief." 

She read these words almost mechanically, and 
then, bewildered and stunned, dropped into a chair. 
The shock was too sharp and sudden to call tears 
forth. It merely dazed her. He was dead, then — he 
— her first and only love. She felt now, that none 
but he had ever really taken captive her fancy. And 
she had loved him through it all. She felt that, too. 
At such moments truths that have never revealed 
themselves before, flash into vivid reality. And he 
was gone ! without word or message from her — gone 
with nothing but the recollection of her discardment 
to clothe her image in his last moments. 

Mrs. Boden was too true a woman to say much. 
No hollow and futile words of sympathy fell from 
her. She brought out her smelling-bottle, produced 
a glass of wine, and then sitting down by Margaret, 
gently kissed her. That kiss broke the spell, and the 
poor, self-reproachful girl hid her tears on Mrs. Boden's 
shoulder. 

By-and-by Margaret gathered herself up, and wish- 
ing to avoid Mr. Boden, went homeward along the 
quiet beach. The tide was rippling in over the level 
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sands; the dark Bluff was bronzed by the summer 
sunset ; the yellow clouds chased each other through 
the far-reaching blue. Birds flew and flashed amongst 
the mangroves lining the shore, while myriads of little 
one-armed crabs scampered to their holes as the sor- 
rowing girl approached. The way was winding and 
difficult, for there was scant room to walk between 
the lapping waters and the palmy jungle overshadow- 
ing them. But indifferent to bright scenes, musical 
sounds, and rough paths, Margaret sped on with a 
full and aching heart. The old love had all at once 
rushed back there, or rather burst the restraints she 
had set upon it during months of separation, and she 
was utterly miserable. 



CHAPTER XX. 

A NEW PURSUIT AND AN OLD PASSION. 

\SYDNEY MARSDIN'S JOURNAL, 

Ben VALE, March, i8 — . 

Once again I resume this record on the eve of a 
departure. Some men seem doomed to perpetual 
change, and I am one of them. Am I ever to settle 
down } I believe it is partly in the hope of winning 
a final answer to that question thatjt now take wing. 

There is no imperative reason why I should leave 
this spot. No one can justly say^-that I have failed 
in what I have undertaken. Thirty acres of cultivated 
land give fair proof of one's industry. Those cows 
and oxen that are just now being driven up to the 
kraal for the night have a substantial value of their 
own. There are two horses in the stable behind, and 
a comfortable waggon in the shed. It would be 
no costly or difficult matter to make this cottage 
fit for a wife's presence — a sufficient test of its con- 
venience, and altogether as the result of nearly three 
years' labour the homestead deserves not to be 
despised. 

And yet no sooner did I get Mr. Dimsdale's letter 
proposing that I should relieve Mr. Boden of duties 
that he has found so uncongenial, than I resolved 
upon my decision. I immediately wrote back an 
acceptance. Was consideration for my old friend and 
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neighbour Mr. Boden at the bottom of this response ? 
It is true he wrote me, himself, strongly urging me to 
extricate him from a dilemma by *' undertaking duties 
I was so much fitter to discharge than was he." These 
were his words, and it is of course pleasing to imagine 
that an unselfish desire to help another swayed my 
judgment. But I will not here suffer any self-decep- 
tion as to the real reason, which was simply this : — 
that in Durban I should be within reach of Margaret 
Dimsdale. 

My dear friend George's death has left me with a 
strange yearning to be near one he was so devoted 
to. Since that bitter news came a great sense of 
loneliness has come over me. He was all that re- 
mained of my old life — of those dimly-distant days 
when kith and kin were not unknown to me. He 
was more to me than most brothers are to each other ; 
the world with him in it seemed less cold and shadowy 
than it does now. What the thought of his dying 
unbefriended in that wretched wilderness with not a 
kindly hand to tend him, or a kindly word to cheer 
him into the darkness, has cost me, no words can tell. 
It is only when friends die thus that the awful irre- 
coverableness of death strikes one. So profoundly has 
this blow affected me, that even had this opening not 
occurred, I must have left Benvale. My morbid 
nature could not stand the strain of such thoughts 
when nourished by the dulness of this solitude. In 
Durban, mixing amongst my kind, and above all, 
when sharing, however mutely, the great grief I know 
she feels, this gloom will pass away. 

I shall not part with this place. Charlie, whose 
pleasant boyishness I shall sorely miss, will live here 
and take good care of the household belongings. Mr. 
Boden will supervise the farming operations. He will 
do better as an agriculturist than as an editor. Nature, 
capricious though she may be, will irritate him less 
than has the public. His career as a journalist has been 
a long series of mishaps and mistakes, ending, alas, 
with his over-bold enunciation of the " New Doctrine.*' 
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In an evil moment he was moved to commit his 
new philosophy to print. Unfortunately, as with all 
enthusiasts, his pen outran his discretion. While 
reading this famous article the complete working of 
his mind, as he wrote it, became manifest to me. 
In my mind's eye I saw him warming to his work 
— his eye sparkling — his nervous hand trembling 
— his whole body atwitch with the excitement en- 
gendered by his theme : — the vanity of civilisation as 
contrasted with the advantages of barbarism. He 
showed clearly enough that the raw native was a 
better and a happier being than the half-civilised 
and converted nigger; and he went on to make an 
onslaught on schools, missions, and every other agency 
of an educational character. Although the same 
sentiments may be heard every day of the week 
uttered by colonists of every kind, their appearance 
in print, weighted with the majestic "we,'* caused a 
social tempest, in which all the ministers and mission- 
aries and schoolmasters of the place took part. So 
violent was the abuse directed against the sacrilegious 
journalist, that he resigned before the week was out — 
much, I fancy, to Mr. Dimsdale's relief and pleasure. 

So out Mr. Boden comes again. His mechanical 
genius will soon find occupation in manufacturing the 
sugar-cane, which is already approaching maturity. 
Mrs. Boden is delighted, so much so, that were she less 
single-minded, I should suspect her of having incited 
her husband to premature deliverance of his views. 

Benvale is getting shadowy already. The many- 
cleft hills over the river stand out mysteriously blue 
in the sunset haze. A blinding glow rests upon the 
ruddy-faced precipices behind. Dews are even now 
settling down upon the lower valleys. The air is so 
utterly still that I can hear the splash of the waterfall 
in the gorge round the corner. Lines of smoke curl 
up from the settlers' cottages ; it will be pleasant to 
see the Bodens' chimney at work again. But I shall 
not be here to see it. By that time I shall be the 
public's galley-slave. 
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Durban, April, i8 — . 

How little thought I three years ago when writing 
in this book in this very room, a week-old settler, that 
by this time I should be discharging the onerous 
(rather so) and (indescribably) difficult duties of a 
colonial editor. In truth the interval seems more like 
ten years than three, so varied have been its incidents, 
and so great are the changes wrought in the aspect of 
things since then. I suppose time has borne harder 
on me than on most people, as strangers say that my 
looks make me out many years older than I am. A 
good thing, on the whole, that it is so, as boyish 
editors, Hke boyish preachers, unless they be divinely 
gifted, can scarcely command the respect due to that 
honourable institution — the Press. 

Old as I may look, I am painfully conscious of 
feeling very young. It is hard to get rid of a rather 
embarrassing idea that people are making invidious 
comparisons. I have not yet acquired the oracular 
tone and dogmatic style befitting the only editor in 
so small a place. I find myself deferring too much 
to the opinions of older men, and too distrustful of 
my own powers of judgment. Mr. Dimsdale hinted 
to me the other day that intuition was worth more 
than mere experience. 

Mr. Boden's mantle has come to me weighted with 
a host of troubles. The Regenerator and the New 
Doctrine are as yet inseparably identified in the 
public mind, and I find views arbitrarily imputed to 
me which most certainly I have not so far expressed. 
All the missionaries of the country have been spurred 
on to disprove the fallacies uttered by my predecessor. 
Letters reach me daily containing expressions of 
indignant protest or rebutting evidence. It is utterly- 
false, I am assured, that natives are not improved by 
Christianity nor bettered by civilisation. 

Let me cite some of this testimony : — 

Witness, Mr. Lawe, a Scotch missionary on the 
Umpingi river. After ten years* toil he has twelve 
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regular communicants ; a weekly congregation of fifty 
sable faces, and a school attended by at least twenty 
children. 

Witness, Mr. Potter, head of the Iberian Mission. 
After fifteen years' labour "in this vineyard," that 
body can point to eleven different stations, maintained 
by the home society at a cost of ;£^7,C)00 annually. 
The aggregate results of all this effort may be set 
down at a hundred and twenty " church members," a 
" church attendance " averaging five hundred ; and a 
" school roll " of three hundred and thirty. 

Witness, Mr. Zimmermann, of the Saxon Com- 
munion, who tells me that he has in the course of 
nine years sent out no fewer than fifty native girls 
as maidservants. 

Witness, Mr. Smith, "Kafir storekeeper," who 
privately apprised me that in two years he had sold 
;£"2,ooo worth of merchandise to natives, and made a 
profit of 200 per cent, thereon. " Does not that say 
something for civihsation ? " he eagerly asked. 

Witness, further, the records of Mr. Stalker's court, 
kindly placed at my disposal. I find from them that 
a large proportion of the criminal cases in which 
natives are implicated concern so-called ** Christian 
Kafirs." I find too that every person I meet expresses 
a preference for the raw native over the product of 
the mission station, and I find further that my own 
experience fully justifies this preference. 

Being anxious to form an independent judgment 
before leaving Benvale, I paid -an unexpected visit to 
a station ih the neighbourhood. It is beautifully 
placed amongst mountains and rocks. The mission 
house is a large, roomy building, well furnished, 
delightfully situated, and embowered in trees. A 
pleasanter abiding-place I have not seen. My friend 
the missionary was in his study when I arrived, but 
soon appeared and warmly welcomed me. His wife 
and children were equally agreeable. My nag was 
taken to a commodious stable, where two other horses 
were standing in well-fed contentment A large 
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family travelling waggon, and a lighter vehicle for 
short journeys, were drawn up close by. Poultry of 
all kinds swarmed around, and there was a suggestion 
of piggeries in the distance. 

After a better dinner than I had eaten for some 
time, Mr. Keble offered to take me round the station. 
The church was an airy building, and I remarked 
upon the abundance of its accommodation. 

"Yes," said the missionary, "it's big enough, too 
big, I regret to say, for our wants. At first it used 
to be well filled, but now the novelty of service has 
worn off, we have few but our own people, and not all 
of them. I do believe if it was not to show off their 
dresses and bits of finery, many of them would sta)'^ 
away oftener than they do. It's weary work, sir, 
teaching the heathen. They make a fair start, and 
give goodly promise, but there soon comes a falling-off 
in zeal. The old savage man remains strong in even 
the best of them. Just imagine my disgust a month 
ago on finding that Elijah, my model convert, had 
arranged to lapse into barbarism by taking a second 
wife. And when I remonstrated with him, he threw 
the Bible in my teeth, sir, and asked if there was 
any harm in his doing what David and Solomon had 
done } I told him that those were the early days of 
the world ; and he retorted, that so these were early 
days so far as Christianity was concerned amongst 
. the Kafirs. It's heartbreaking work, sir, I do assure 
you, and were it not for the hope of better things, I 
couldn't stand it much longer." 

Amused and instructed by these frank disclosures — 
made be it marked to a verdant young stranger, and by 
no means to the editor of Tlie Regenerator — I could not 
help glancing round at the comfortable surroundings 
of the missionary's home, and wondering whether they 
too might not be substantial reasons for perseverance. 

We went into some of the converts' cottages. They 
were square and upright, but not half so clean or 
comfortable as many kraal huts I have been in. In 
or near most of them the owners seemed lounging 
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about, clad in shirts and trousers, it is true, but look- 
ing in those garments less born to the manner of 
idleness than had they been naked and hatless. They 
grew nothing for sale, and seemed to possess fewer 
cattle than their unconverted neighbours. There was, 
too, a surliness of mien,. and an insolence in retort, 
not found amongst the untutored savages of the 
country. 

That evening was spent most enjoyably, before a 
blazing fire, and amidst a host of good books and 
periodicals. Mrs. Keble sang some semi-sacred airs 
very sweetly, accompanying herself on a piano. 
Before retiring to my neat and home-like room, I 
asked Mr. Keble whether he considered his many 
years of work had been requited by the results. 

" That is a question I find it very difficult to 
answer. If all the converts we seem to make were 
faithful and persistent I should not consider the 
work had been unfruitful, but the temptations of 
barbarism are terribly powerful, and they are also 
ever-present." 

I could not press him further. I left his place in 
the morning with high esteem for its guardian and 
founder, but with a strong lurking conviction that 
Mr. Boden had not been so wide of the mark after all. 

The weight of testimony, therefore, being all in 
favour of the New Doctrine, imagine my difficulty in 
appearing as its opponent It has already become 
manifest to me that private conviction and public 
opinion are not ever identical. What I whisper at 
home I may not utter in the street. Conventionalism 
rules thought here, and sways speech, if it does not 
govern society. Missions to the heathen are one of 
the cherished illusions of youth. It will take a genera- 
tion to explode the theory that a cut-and-dried creed 
is the best specific for a barbarism we desire to 
ameliorate. Finding it impossible just now to argue 
the question without convicting myself of dishonesty, 
I have dismissed the topic and started a discussion on 
the Convict Question. 
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April, 18—. 

Now that I have settled down to my new work and 
got into the run of social intercourse again, the isolated 
life of Benvale seems unspeakably dull by contrast. 
Not being naturally gregarious, this sudden liking for 
my kind surprises me. Altogether life seems much 
more bearable than it was six months ago. There is 
a brightness in the prospect which it had not then. 
Had I a little more work to get through, my cup of 
contentment would be full. But the task of filling 
some twelve short and narrow columns of large type 
with matter weekly absorbs but a small portion of 
one's time. Scant though that space is, it more than 
suffices for merely local chronicles. Penny-a-liners 
have no occupation here. Civilisation has not yet 
reached the era of large gooseberries and showers of 
frogs. Leading articles one can manage, but the 
"local paragraphs," which form the popular reading of 
the colonial public, rack one's brain. Three forenoons 
at least of each week I spend strolling about the 
town trying to hunt down scraps of news or catch on 
the wing waifs of gossip. There is a certain baker's 
shop, whose proprietor is a professed politician, where 
the wits and newsmongers of the town most do con- 
gregate. Here I take my stand every morning and 
inhale the breath of rumour. Finding that the duties 
of editor, reporter, paragraphist, and proof reader, 
supposed to be my proper functions, are quite in- 
sufficient to occupy me, I made Mr. Dimsdale hand 
over the accounts of the concern to me, and with the 
help of his second son, I keep the affairs of The 
Regenerator entirely in my hands. If the accounts 
were somewhat better worth keeping, the task would 
be more pleasant, albeit the labour would be greater. 
It is a melancholy fact, however, that the new organ 
barely pays its expenses, and naught but the most 
rigid economy would keep it afloat. 

I am thoroughly domesticated at the Dimsdales'. 
Two or three nights of the week find me in their 
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cottage. Mr. Dimsdale and I have, of course, much 
to talk about in connection with The Regenerator, 
The worthy man is brimful of advice and suggestions, 
forgotten almost as soon as uttered. 

What can I say about her ? Nothing that need be 
written here ; nothing, I mean, that can in any way 
reflect all that I feel. All the tenderest graces of her 
womanhood have been manifest since she heard of 
George's death. She has had the good sense not to 
parade her grief by " going into mourning," a con- 
ventional process as common here as at home. But 
the grave tints of her dress are more suggestive to my 
mind than the densest black, while the subdued 
sweetness of her face is more touching than the 
.stoniest despair. His name has never been spoken 
between us, but I see it ever hovering before her 
mind, as I trust she sees it in mine. His memory is 
a joint possession which we share in common, but no 
other people have part in it. It is the saddest but 
strongest bond of union. 

What does all this mean, of course, but that 
the immediate past has rolled back and that I stand 
again where I stood before George told me his tale of 
love and happiness on the deck of the Bristol. No 
sense of obligation to him bars the wa5^ The chances 
are all in favour of her marrying sooner or later, and 
who has a better right than I have to succeed George 
in her affection } Nay, is it not a duty I owe him, 
my friend, to make, if she will permit me, her life my 
care } 

Yesterday was marked by a rare enjoyment. They 
(the Dimsdales) had organised a family picnic to the 
Umbilo falls. Barring Mr. Stalker the magistrate and 
myself there were no other men present. The old 
people and children started early in an ox waggon, but 
Margaret and her brother rode with us. 

We followed the Maritzburg road for some distance, 
but stopped to wait for the waggon at a farm near the 
falls. The owner or manager was a rough unkempt 
Scotchman of extraordinary loquacity. He had been 
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engaged for two years in an effort to grow cotton on 
a large scale. The first season gave him a fair crop 
of about forty bales picked from a hundred acres ; but 
the season just ended had been utterly disastrous. 
An insect had appeared and literally nipped the cotton 
in the bud. The plants had grown ; the flowers had 
bloomed; the bolls had partly formed, when this 
almost invisible spider appeared and spread devastation 
ii round. The bolls never opened, and the whole crop 
was a failure. 

"Yes, young gentlemen," wildly screamed out the 
unfortunate planter, his long hair flying about his 
rugged face, laden with the dirt of ages, his long arms 
stretched out towards us as though invoking the 
genius of disaster. " Yes, young gentlemen, and you, 
. young lady, believe me when I say that five thousan' 
pun' of good English money was sunk in that plantation 
an' not a brass bawbee of it remains. Not my money- 
mind ye, save and excep' five hunder', as Vd scraped 
together out of my wages in the old colony, an' all's 
gone, an' here's Sandy M'Nair, as wud have made this 
country a secund Ameriky, with not a saxpence to 
bless himself with. Cotton won't do, young men, and 
don't you try it." 

We expressed sympathy with his misfortunes. 

*' Na, na, dinna' ye run awa' with a wrang idea in 
yer noddles. It's na complaint I'm making, but just 
a statement of fac'. There's chances in everythin', 
and so there is in cotton. The money's gone an' done 
with, and there's an end of it. But I'm at it again 
harder than ever, don't you fear. If such soil as this 
and such a climate, and such cheap labour, won't help 
a mon to mak' a fortune, Sandy M'Nair's a bigger 
fule than I thought." 

Having had a cup of coffee we rejoined the waggon, 
feeling convinced that so long as men with grit like 
that were in the country it must prosper. This is the 
kind of pluck a colony wants — the never-be-beaten 
spirit — ^the stubborn soul which yields to no dis- 
appointment and is cowed by no failure. 
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The fall is at the bottom of a deep and steep gorge 
into whose depths Mrs. Dimsdale had some difficulty 
in scrambling. High hills rise round, but the bed of 
the little river is buried in bush through which we had 
to work our way. Stag-horn moss abounded every- 
where in the hollows, and the trumpet-shaped arum 
whitened the waving marsh grass. The cascade itself 
is about eighty feet high, and the stream tumbles in 
wild confusion over a shelf of shattered rocks, over- 
shadowed by mimosa and other trees. Ferns cling 
everywhere, and the little caves and hollows under the 
falls were resplendent with these treasures. Away 
beyond, the river frisks along over a boulder-strewn 
and pebbly course and under a dense veil of jungle 
growth. Blue-winged kingfishers, emerald cuckoos, 
and purple-breasted loris darted about ; gorgeous 
dragon-flies glimmered in the swordlike sunbeams ; and 
a small colony of rock rabbits, startled by our advent, 
scampered off to their holes among the stones. In all 
other respects the solitude was profound. 

We managed to clamber up to the top of the 
precipice where large slabs of glistening stone, bleached 
and washed by ages of flood and sunshine invited us 
to repose. Here, therefore, we unpacked our baskets 
and ate and drank as though we were basking in an 
English copse, instead of in an African ravine. 

By-and-by the girls, as girls will on such occasions, 
wandered off on their own account until we lost sight 
of them. Their slender forms and streaming hair 
well became the sylvan scene. Stalker — whom I find a 
very agreeable fellow — and I were discussing the New 
Doctrine, when, borne from afar, shriek after shriek 
reached our ears. " Good God ! " we both exclaimed, 
and darted downward, followed by Mrs. Dimsdale's 
screams. It is no easy work at any time getting down 
the slippery and perpendicular rocks, but we both 
performed marvels of agility. Stalker in his impetu- 
osity slipped into a pool where he plunged up to his 
chin, but nothing daunted, on he went. The shrieks 
continued and we gave chase in their direction as fast 
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as. the jungle and the creepers would let us. At last, 
after imagining all manner of disasters, we found the 
two sisters crouching quite exhausted behind a large 
rock. Stalker, rather coolly as I thought, rushed up 
to Margaret, and lifted her in his arms with a needless 
display of solicitude. I attended to Lettie, who, by 
the way, is fully justifying Robert Bryant's manifest 
preference. Her foot had slipped and she walked quite 
lame, so much so that the others soon outstripped us, an 
arrangement I scarcely anticipated. 

The girls had strolled onward heedless of increasing 
distance, and were gathering ferns and mosses all 
oblivious of danger, when a loud growl horrified them. 
They peered into the bush, but could see nothing, 
when again the growl was heard, attended this time by 
an ominous rustling amongst the underwood. *'A 
tiger ! " both exclaimed involuntarily, and forthwith 
screamed. 

The tiger proved to be a truant cow, but it gave us 
an exciting incident, and Stalker a pleasant tete-d' 

me. 



CHAPTER XXI. 



STERN REALITIES. 
SYDNEY MARSDIN'S JOURNAL (Continued). 

Some men — fortunately not many — ^seem doomed 
all their lives to be the sport of an adverse fate. 
They are the playthings of malign caprice. Reali- 
sation is an experience unknown to them. Joy 
escapes their grasp just when it passes within reach. 
Hope beams, success approaches, but disappointment 
is the only result. Such is my lot 

When I last laid my pen down, the world smiled 
and destiny looked propitious. Buried hopes, brought 
to life again, animated my heart Visions of what 
had seemed impossible happiness filled the future. 
Now all is changed. Destiny has resumed its un- 
kindly aspects; the hopes are blasted; the visions 
have fled. 

And I owe this disenchantment primarily to the 
lowing of a vagrant cow ! 

Work kept me busily occupied for two days after 
the picnic. I had to make out the quarterly accounts, 
amounting in the aggregate to the enormous revenue 
of ;^ 1 80, all incomings told. As the printer's expenses 
for this period are £100, and as postages, bad debts, 
and other deductions have to come off in addition, 
the salary of the editor, it will be seen, is not 
munificent. Last night as I was contemplating with 

Q 
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satisfaction the completed pile of bills, and wondering 
when they would increase to a point that might justify 
me in *' forming an establishment," Mr. Dimsdale was 
ushered in. He looked perturbed, and his limp was 
more apparent than usual. He seated himself on my 
bed, and after some commonplaces began. 

" Do you know, Mr. Marsdin, Fve come round to- 
night to have a quiet chat in private with you on 
several matters. The first is about The Regenerator. 
I want to ask if you mind taking the whole affair 
over. Times, as you know, are very different to what 
they were when we started. Immigration has stopped, 
and people are going away. Two more vessels are 
laid on for Australia already. Trade is quite at a 
standstill, and it's impossible to get money in. In 
fact, between ourselves, if things don't improve I can't 
hold out, and must make some kind of arrangement 
with my creditors. Now one way and another The 
Regenerator has cost me a good deal of money, and 
if you could buy the printing-office and the paper at 
a valuation, it would relieve me, and perhaps save the 
journal." 

The proposal was quite unexpected, but I like my 
new duties too well lightly to relinquish them. I can 
see that there is a vast field of useful work before 
an honest journalist, and my mind has been rather 
dwelling on the distinction of being the founder of 
the press in Natal. After some thought I assured 
Mr. Dimsdale that I should do my best to meet his 
views, and although the money required is yet in 
the clouds, I am determined it shall be forthcoming, 
somehow. 

Obviously pleased by the readiness with which I 
met his proposal, he more hesitantly proceeded. 

" Then there's another subject about which I must 
consult you, Mr. Marsdin ; in fact, I think it's due to 
you, as George Linton's friend, to do so. You see 
three months have elapsed since we heard of his 
death, and it's much more than a year since his 
engagement to my daughter was broken off. She 
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must have got over any girlish fancy by this time ; at 
least I hope so, as a most satisfactory settlement lies 
before her, if she likes to accept it." 

Here he paused, while I, utterly bewildered and 
absorbed, listened, silently expectant. 

"I suppose you know that Mr. Stalker has been 
very attentive to her for some time past. In fact 
he did actually propose to her several months ago, 
but your news about George upset her. However, he 
found his opportunity again the other day at the 
Falls, and he told her all he had to say." 

" Well ? " Thus much with angry asperity, and no 
more, could I ejaculate. 

**Well, my dear sir, what must the silly girl do, 
instead of accepting him plump, as I maintain she 
was bound to do, as she knows how much both her 
parents wish it, and confesses that she likes him very 
much — what must she do, but put him off with a 
conditional promise that if she could bring herself to 
do so in two months she would have him, but that he 
must not press her for an answer until then. Did 
you ever hear of such an absurd arrangement ? You 
may imagine how anxious I am, in the present state 
of affairs, to see one of my daughters, at any rate, 
comfortably married — and married, too, to the first 
man in the place." 

" Well ? " Thus again with rough sententiousness. 

"Well, Mr. Marsdin, Fm sorry if the subject does 
not interest you (!), but I thought it would be a very 
friendly act if, during the interval, you would use 
your influence in the right direction. Any little feel- 
ing she may have about George would be better met 
by a word from you than in any other way." 

The idea of my counselling any young woman on 
such a subject was almost ludicrous, but the idea of 
my asking my friend's once-promised wife, and the 
dear love of my own heart, to marry Mr. Stalker, was 
so absurd, that I laughed loudly. It was a rude and 
insensate proceeding, but I was scarcely responsible 
for my actions just at that moment. 

Q 2 
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Mr. Dirnsdale looked in astonishment at me, and 
then, seizing his hat and stick, made for the door. 

"I think I had better say good evening, Mr. 
Marsdin. It's very evident you are in no mood for 
grave topics. I ask pardon for intruding." 

These words brought me to, and stifling the pas- 
sionate feelings that stirred me, I made haste to atone 
and apologise, by telling him that the notion of a 
supposed woman-hater like myself acting as a match- 
maker was too laughable to be resisted, and so on. 
He was mollified, and resuming his seat continued to 
debate the subject for another hour. I could not for 
the life of me speak in other than monosyllables, but 
they satisfied him, and I was constrained to promise 
that I would consider the subject, as much to get rid 
of him as for any other reason. 

He went at last, and left me to thoughts that 
cannot be described ; — so I won't attempt it. 

May^ 1 8 — . 

Natal cannot be said to move on. Whenever the 
arrival of a mail allows us to do so, we hear of the 
great world's onward movements and convulsive 
changes. Like the far-off roll of dying thunder, in- 
telligence of these events reaches us months after their 
occurrence, while we sleep on. 

For that is literally what in a social sense we are 
doing. Ship after ship has taken to the golden shores 
of Australia shoals of discontented spirits. I boarded 
most of them before they left, and recognised several 
fellow-voyagers in the Bristol amongst the gold 
seekers. My Benvale neighbours, the Pikes, have fled 
eastward. May they learn more industrious habits 
at the Antipodes. If they don't, I will engage that 
Australia shall prove no kinder foster-mother to them 
than Natal has been. 

Many of these re-migrating people, thus setting 
sail again on a new quest after wealth, had not a 
good word to say for this country. They abused its 
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climate, its capabilities, its people. Listening to their 
invectives, I rejoiced that we were being rid of them. 

But their departure sadly impoverishes our popula- 
tion. We Europeans seem a smaller handful than 
ever amotigst these multitudinous savages. Strange 
to say, though the Frontier war drags its slow length 
along, peace remains unbroken in this colony. Our 
tribes are too small, fragmentary, and disunited, to 
offer any serious resistance, and they pay their taxes 
yearly without any show of hostility. The war, how- 
ever, keeps the community in a constant state of 
alarm, and Mrs. Dimsdale still goes to bed in fear 
and trembling, and in dread of a rude awakening by 
the fierce shouts of savage warriors. 

Trade is reduced to the retail supply of the most 
common necessities. Several of the many firms es- 
tablished during the heyday of Chiselworth's emigra- 
tion are likely to succumb — Mr. Dimsdale's amongst 
them. I don't think he will have to face the ordeal 
of insolvency, but he will be compelled to wind up, 
without having kept even the small capital he started 
with. What he and his will do, I can neither say nor 
conceive. 

There is at this moment just one ship in port, and 
even she may be gone before the week is out It is 
horrible to feel so isolated. Somehow I feel it more 
now than I did. Recent events have led me to throw 
every thought and energy into my humble attempt at 
journalism. The Regenerator is both mistress and 
wife — the embodiment of all that I am permitted by 
an unkind fate to care for. It is now in my sole and 
undivided possession. I can do with it what I will — 
sway its opinions as I like. To the public and my 
conscience only am I accountable for the conduct of 
that journal. 

It is well that my heart is in the work, as it entails 
many sacrifices. The purchase price was ;^400 for 
the plant of the printing-office, the goodwill of the 
paper, and all other perquisites thereof. As all my 
available means have been sunk in Benvale, it was 
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not easy to see where the money was to come from. 
I was bent upon the purchase, however, and so far as 
my experience of life goes, a man can generally 
compass the end he has determined upon. My inti- 
macy with the accounts of The Regenerator has been 
of good service, as it has shown me that with rigid 
economy the receipts of the journal and the printing- 
office may be made to yield a balance sufficient to 
cover the outlay. But this can only be achieved by 
dint of penurious self-denial. For at least a year I 
shall have to live much as the birds of the air do, or 
as Elijah did. Huggins's must be utterly abandoned, 
and a species of camp life indulged in. Nor is this 
all. I am already at odd times learning the art and 
mystery of type-setting, and shall soon be able to 
" set up " my own articles. This saves the cost of a 
compositor, a matter of nearly £\QO^. year. 

The printing and publishing offices of The Re- 
generator are now under one roof — the iron roof of a 
small building containing three rooms, one of which 
is a press room, the other a composing room, while 
the smallest one, in front, is editor's room, publishing 
office — and private parlour overnight. Here, too, I 
take my rest, on a bed hidden during the day by a 
kind of little home-made counter. 

Let me describe a day's experiences under this new 
and poverty-stricken order of things ; and let the day 
be the busiest of the week, that before my hebdo- 
madal sheet appears. 

Although we are so near the tropics these winter 
mornings are often bitterly cold, and rising at half- 
past six renders manual exercise of some kind desir- 
able. So, being a thorough believer in the maxim 
that a sound body conduces to a sound mind, I rouse 
the one Kafir of the establishment, and sally forth 
for half an hour's brisk walk. A blow along the back 
beach where one's lungs get oxygenised by breezes 
that may have swept across from Australia or the 
South Pole, qualifies me for an hour's steady work at 
the types. By that time my simple breakfast of 
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coffee and porridge has been prepared by the afore- 
said native, and I do ample justice to it. It costs> 
perhaps, fourpence. Hunger satisfied, I rise to the 
more dignified business of editorship. The post 
letters are received from Maritzburg and elsewhere 
when there are any; are attended to and answered. 
I then run round to the Court and take notes of any 
cases that may be going on there. After this I look 
in at the baker's shop and pick up any stray items 
that may be adrift among the gossips that most do 
congregate at that point. Noon has come by this 
time, and I hasten back to place these gleanings in a 
marketable form, and correct any proofs that may be 
ready for me. 

One o'clock is my dinner hour. At first I had 
intended to makq a daily tiffin at Huggins's my one 
indulgence, but calculation forbade the extravagance, 
so a humbler repast had to be provided. Our solitary 
apprentice happens to be the only son of a very poor 
widow, whose husband died from a snake-bite. She 
lives in a little cottage near the beach, nestling under 
the bank which skirts the bay. It is the slenderest 
order of shanty, made of reeds tied to poles, and then 
daubed over with mud. There are two '* rooms" in 
it, in one of which the widow sleeps ; the other acts 
as parlour, dining-room, and laundry ; while at night 
the budding Franklin takes his rest under the table. 
Shabby and rough though the old place is, it is as 
clean as arms and industry can make it. Our meals 
are of the simplest : a meat stew — a bit of steak — 
a fowl — with a garnishing of pumpkins and sweet- 
potatoes — forming the usual menu. 

In my present impecunious condition I find comfort 
and sustenance in the scantiness of this widow's re- 
sources. She is both tonic and stimulant Her son 
gets four shillings a week, and the rest of her income 
is represented by what she earns as a washerwoman, 
and by what I pay her. This last item may be set 
down at one shilling per day exactly. I offered her 
more, but she declined to take it. 
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" Thanks to you, all the same, sir, but fair is fair, 
and I couldn't find it in my heart to take more nor a 
shilling for the bit or sup you take with me once a 
day. To be sure the wonder is that a gem*man like 
yourself is content with the likes of what does for us." 

The energy, the cheerfulness, the readiness to make 
the best of things, shown by this widow are altogether 
admirable. She has known better times, and hoped 
for better things here. 

'* It isn't what I expected, Mr. Marsdin, when my 
poor dear gave up his place at Tardale's factory, 
where he earned his fifty shillings a week as regular as 
the week came round. We had a comfortable house, 
too, we had in Liverpool, though the rent was rather 
high. It was that which brought us out here, for 
when that humbugging Chiselworth said that every 
man in Natal was his own landlord, and that the only 
tax collector was a man's wife, nothing would do for 
Smith but that he must come out, and ' sit under his 
own vine and fig-tree' — those were his very words, 
and sure enough here his wife is sitting under a fig- 
tree, as they tell me that big tree on the bank is, but 
it's not the kind of place he meant me to sit in, though 
things might be worse, for if one has health and 
strength it's more than most people can say at 
home." 

So she runs on, while she piles my plate up with the 
best of whatever there is upon the table ; helping her 
boy next, and looking after her own needs last. The 
tide comes up almost to the door, through which 
we look out upon the broad bay, sleeping in the 
sunshine, or dancing under the breeze. Birds sing 
and leaves rustle in the bush around ; locusts and 
butterflies flutter in and out of the sunlight, and 
lizards rattle about amidst the thatch. Alien though 
her surroundings are to all past associations, the stout 
English spirit of the brave-hearted old dame abides 
unchanged, and her rugged life-beaten figure typifies 
to me the genius of Anglo-Saxon colonisation. 

But I have wandered from the record of my day's 
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routine. Dinner over, and it is never late unless I 
am, I hasten back and take my place again in the 
printing-office should occasion require it, which it 
generally does. In due course, when sufficient matter 
is in type, proofs are pulled for my correction, a pro- 
cess I often go through twice, as proof reader and as 
compositor. A light tea follows, and we then return 
to work by candlelight, nor do we cease from our 
labours until the paper is made up and in the press, 
ready to be struck off* at an early hour in the morning. 
That the slumbers which succeed are quick and deep 
will easily be imagined. Is there any sleep so sweet 
as that which follows toil ? My hard mattress on the 
floor is softer to me then than any bed of down, and 
the rough blanket enfolding me is more luxurious than 
a silken coverlid. 

And so the days pass on. After the spasm of 
publication is over and TAe Regenerator has been 
dispatched upon its mission I take a half-holiday, and 
casting gossip to the winds enjoy an unsystematic 
ramble. Walks are not many in this land of ticks 
and brambles, but the ocean beach never tires one. 
Breadth and majesty, such as no British coast reveals, 
characterise this southern sea. Its mighty waves beat 
now, as they have for centuries, in steadfast sequence, 
upon the sandy shore, but they seem to tell a tale which 
daily grows in significance. Civilisation spreading — 
industry extending — barbarism vanishing — history 
forming — difficulties succumbing — ^all the forces of 
the age gradually advancing to operate upon man and 
nature. Little by little the dignity of the Colonist's 
work, the nature of his mission, the far-reaching in- 
fluence of his labours, grow upon me. Toil^ reflection, 
and penury, are teaching me rare lessons. Perhaps, 
too, my new occupation has something to do with 
this development of new ideas. It is impossible to 
write continuously upon the affairs of a country, how- 
ever small, without one's conceptions being stimu- 
lated, and one's impressions widened. I look with 
increasing respect on every man, woman, and child 
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about me, each being a distinctly recognisable influence 
in shaping the destinies of an infant state. 

At the entrance of the bar certain works are being 
carried out for the improvement of the channel. 
Shoals of Kafirs, naked as when they were bom, are 
plunging about in the water, putting stones into place 
and enjoying their work as heartily as though it were 
play. Fishes large and small, and many-hued, come 
coolly up, watch the strange movements of the 
labourers at leisure, and then whisk round and away 
again. When I compare the light-hearted merriment 
of the Kafirs with the stolid surliness of English 
navvies engaged likewise, the savage temper seems to 
have decidedly the best of it 

Junef i8 — . 

Winter once more with its constant smiles has come 
upon us. By day the sun, by night the stars, keep 
steady watch over us. It is bitterly cold in the early 
mornings, however, and type-setting is less pleasant 
than it was a month aga 

Although the prospects of trade are not a whit im- 
proved, I begin to think that a year's persistency in 
my present life will see The Regenerator and its 
belongings mine, and mine unconditionally. I shall 
then feel comparatively rich — rich enough to marry if 
I would — or could — a better way of expressing it My 
visits to the Dimsdales are fewer than they were, and 
my intercourse with Margaret is much restricted. I 
dread being taken into her confidence once more, as 
I was a month ago. 

I had called one evening when both Mr. and Mrs. 
Dimsdale were out at a friend's, and Margaret was 
alone in the house. Of course I went in, for her 
presence fascinates me so long as I am within its 
influence. Somehow or other our talk wandered off 
to George, whose name I had scarcely ventured to 
mention before or to her hitherto. Once started upon 
the subject it was easy to proceed. I told her of our 
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journey; of his altered habits; of his graver demeanour; 
of his better resolutions; of my belief that all the 
real manliness and nobility of his nature would have 
found due expression at last. She listened, at first, 
with earnest eyes bent on mine, and then with head 
cast down. The colour came and went — her bosom 
heaved. I stopped, and there was a long pause. 

" Mr. Marsdin," at last she slowly and almost stam- 
meringly said ; *' you Ve heard, I suppose, that Mr. 
Stalker " 

She halted and looked blushingly at me. I hastened 
to respond : 

** Yes, I know, dear Miss Dimsdale. Your father 
told me that he wants you to — to be his wife." 

I was about to say '* forget George," but the words 
seemed too cruel. 

" Do you think, Mr, Marsdin, that George would 
think meanly of ^ me if, for dear papa's sake, I was to 
do what he wishes ? " 

It was a hard question to answer — harder, im- 
measurably, than she could comprehend — I seemed 
called upon to seal my own doom. There was another 
long silence. 

" Miss Dimsdale, there are some questions a man 
can*t answer. Remember, George was my dearest 
friend. He was all in all to me ; but this I do know, 
because he told me so the very last night we spent 
together, that from the bottom of his heart he wished 
you to be happy." 

The old people came in soon after, with Mr. Stalker 
in their wake. Before we parted for the night Mr. 
Dimsdale confidentially whispered to me that he hoped 
ere the stipulated period of probation was over, his 
friend the magistrate would be made happy. 

And I am inclined to believe it 

A Week Later, 

A strange and startling thing has happened. This 
morning a rough-looking waggon-driver came into my 
little office and placed in my hands a packet, wrapped 
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in a piece of cloth, which he said had been given to 
him by a gentleman in the far interior. 

" I forget his name, but he was a pleasant-spoken 
young fellow, without a bit of pride about him. Our 
waggons had been together for two days in the fever 
country, and as I was then returning this way he said 
he would make use of me as his postman, and axed 
me to bring this bundle, and glad I was to do it. The 
poor chap looked rather seedy when I saw him last, 
and as likely as not to have a touch of fever. He'd 
had such a turn with a lion as I never heerd of, and if 
he hadn't been as strong as a young horse he couldn't 
have got over it." 

" Was his name Linton ? " 

" Ay ! ay ! that's it ; Linton, to be sure. An* if ye 
should be seeing of him at any time jest let him know 
as Dick Thompson won't forget him in an 'urry." 

I let him go without explanation, being intensely 
eager to get at the papers. So here was the last of 
my dear old friend ; a message so to speak from that 
far-off grave in the wilderness. 

The packet contained a note addressed to his sister 
in England, a rough legally-worded document relating 
to certain lands, and a very long letter, written to me 
from time to time, as he journeyed on. In addition 
there was a kind of separate postscript, penned appa- 
rently under a foreboding of approaching death, and 
instructing me what to do with the rest of his 
manuscript : — 

" I have addressed it to you, dear fellow, because 
you are my other and my better self, and know all the 
secrets of my heart. But I want you to let my 
people at home, and above all her^ see as much or as 
iittle of what I have written as you may think best to 
show them, or will be at the trouble of sending." 

Bed saw me not last night until that letter had 
been read from first to last Much of to-day and all 
this night have been spent in copying out such 
portions as it is fitting for Margaret to see, and these 
she shall have to-morrow. 



CHAPTER XXIL 



WAR IN THE WILDS. 



EXTRACTS FROM GEORGE LINTON'S LETTER. 



Aasvogel vlei. 

I HAVE never known until now, dear Syd, what I 
possess in you and what I lost in her. You have 
been gone a week, and for seven days I, George 
Linton, whilom frequenter of Huggins's, midnight 
reveller, latest edition of the "Prodigal Son," and 
good-for-nothing squanderer of time and money, 
have been the saddest and soberest man in Africa. 
Perhaps you will say in that dry way of yours that 
this is but cause and effect, the cause being the 
absence of temptation — except such as may be found 
shrined in a gin-bottle in the waggon-chest, the effect 
being my consequent depression under so afflictive a 
dispensation. But believe me, old fellow, the real 
cause of this unwonted melancholy on my part is 
your absence. More than once while looking round 
on the great circle of solitude in which we are the 
only signs of life, I have asked myself whether it 
might not be better to end this coil, and stop this 
weariness by doing what Othello did. My love of 
life, however, soon overcomes such morbid impulses, 
and I find dissipation in a hard canter over the veldt 
after the elands and the wildebeestes. 

The day following your departure we moved on to 
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where we are now — outspanned near one of the most 
primitive abodes of civilised man I have ever seen, 
and considering our experiences at Benvale this is 
saying a good deal. Behold an edifice resembling 
naught more than a thatch-roof placed bodily and 
without help of walls upon the ground. Within this 
/\ shaped structure a whole patriarchal family live, 
move, and have their being. There are two grand- 
parents, of enormous bulk, with minds of correspond- 
ing ponderosity, who are not too old to have done 
with the active business of propagation, albeit their 
eldest son and his wife, living under the same roof, 
have taken to the same line. There are at least three 
babies in the establishment of tender age, and there 
may be more, but as there is only one room for the 
whole family to stow themselves away in, I think 
that number is correct. There are also an indefinite 
assortment of boys and girls, youths and maidens, 
most of whom wear but one garment — or speaking of 
the male kind at the most but two. These articles 
of apparel, made without reference to cut or form, 
are worn by night and by day, for at least a week. 
On Saturday evening there is a general wash all 
round, the changed garments are donned and the 
wearers remain as they are, until the same ceremonial 
has to be repeated seven days later. The old 
couple occupy a bed of state at the far end of the 
chdteau, the said couch consisting of the waggon 
cartel placed athwart four butter-kegs. Feathers, 
however, are abundant in these parts, and the ancient 
limbs may repose upon the costly plumage of the 
ostrich. As for the rest of the family, when bed- 
time comes — soon after dark — ^they find resting-places 
on the floor promiscuously, the young married couples 
being furthest from the door, the young men being 
nearest. The children lie between. Excuse these 
somewhat questionable particulars. I am bound in 
truth to give you them as illustrating the manners 
and customs of a people drifting far away from 
civilisation. They pride themselves, however, upon 
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the superiority of their social order. They consider 
that they are the aristocracy of these parts — and 
have a most lordly contempt for the coloured trash 
around them. They even look down upon us as 
being an inferior race to nous autres. But then, my 
dear and rather freethinking friend, these good folks 
are religious. Their religion is the badge and test of 
their civilisation. One book, and one only, is to be 
found in their house — it is a Dutch copy of the Bible. 
Every day a small portion of this is spelt out by the 
head of the famil)'-, who has not wholly forgotten the 
lessons learnt long years ago in the Cape Colony. 
Admit that I am among queer people, and decide 
whether the naked heathen of Benvale or the clothed 
Christian of the interior, is the cleanliest and most 
refined specimen of our kind. 

We soon decided that our own waggons were a 
more tempting refuge than a " hartebeeste" farmhouse. 
The usual negative hospitality was displayed. We were 
not asked to stay, but we were not bidden to leave. 
Our presence was taken as a matter of course, and 
we were made as free of the family mess of stewed 
game and boiled vegetables, as we cared to be. A 
Boer meal, as you know, is not an appetising repast. 
Knives and forks have their uses, so have plates and 
spoons, but the rising generation of Dutch Afrikanders 
seems in a fair way to forget these rudimentary 
branches of domestic knowledge. 

I find night the loneliest and wretchedest time. 
It is then that I so keenly miss you and the pleasant 
chats we used to have round the fire. The fellows 
with me, good enough in their way, have a patent 
capacity for sleep, and turn into their blankets as 
soon as we have fed. Would that I could do likewise. 
In vain do I roll myself up and shut my eyes. Sleep 
won't come, but memory and imagination run riot, 
aiid the weary hours are made wearier by the con- 
stant recollection of my own folly. Every little star 
blinking overhead seems to mock me as a fool, 
and the yelps or growls of the beasts around have a 
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scoffiing sound. " Ass ! Idiot ! Child ! Traitor ! " are 
the burden of their cries. 

Bloemfontein. 

We have found our way down here, not because it 
is in the route marked out, but because we want 
supplies. It is a little place — much smaller than 
Durban ; — a mere group of square stone houses, set 
amidst hills, with a market square, church, and the 
usual accompaniments of a Dutch village. There 
is a place they— the townspeople — call the fort, 
surmounted by an old gun or two and the British 
flag. 

Since I came startling news has reached us. The 
British troops are moving up from the Cape Colony 
against old Moshesh, chief of the Basutos. He has 
been compromising himself in some way or other, 
and is to be punished. The Lancers and other crack 
regiments are approaching, and there will be fully 
2,500 regulars in the field, a huge army for this land 
of savages. 

I have called on the Resident and have asked to 
be of service. Being a good-natured old fellow he 
has given me some despatches to carry to head- 
quarters, wherever that may be. I shall soon find 
out. This is just the sort of distraction I wanted, 
and already I feel a different being. My father 
made a mistake in not letting me be a soldier. I 
might have been worth something as a " rooi-baatje," 
as these barbarians call her Majesty's defenders. 
Shall we have a brush ? People seem to think 
that the Basutos will not come to close quarters. 
They live in an excessively rugged country. The 
chief's town is placed on the top of a flat-crowned 
mountain, precipitous on all sides and only acces- 
sible at one particular point. What glorious fun if 
it comes to storming and scaling this place. Judging 
by the few specimens hanging about this village 
our enemies are an ill-favoured race even for Kafirs, 
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and have none of the fine presence and gallant 
bearing of the Zulus. I rather wonder that Sir 
George deems so mean a foe worth the parade he is 
making. A few policemen or Boer burghers ought 
to suffice for such a service. But he probably knows 
what he is about. 

Platberg, 

I arrived here yesterday, just before Sir George 
reached the camp. The place is a deserted mission- 
station on the outskirts of Basuto-land, which is 
separated from it by a good-sized river — the Caledon. 
A fine old specimen of the French missionary still 
clings to the spot, and mourns over the troubles that 
have come upon his people. 

They deserve all they are to get, however. On my 
way hither, whenever I met a farmer — and that was 
but seldom — I heard of little but tales of theft and 
outrage on the part of the Basutos. Cattle-lifting 
seems the only pursuit of which they are capable, 
and artful lying the only accomplishment of which 
they can boast 

All the country between Bloemfontein and this has 
been panic-stricken by the approach of hostilities. 
Nearly every farm is deserted, the inhabitants 
having gone into laager. You know what that 
means. The settlers leave their homesteads, and, 
gathering their waggons together, form them into a 
square, fortified, if wood be near, with the branches 
of trees. From these centres the younger men, 
armed and mounted, advance and operate against 
the enemy. It was sad to come upon those abandoned 
houses, rude though they mostly were ; in one or two 
cases parties of marauders had already visited them 
and pilfered or destroyed all that was worth seizure 
or destruction. The feeling amongst the farmers is 
intensely bitter against the Basutos, and particularly 
against their chief Moshesh, whose repeated pledges 
to compel better conduct on the part of his people 

R 
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have been habitually broken, and who is universally 
said to be as slippery as an eel. 

There is a splendid force here— an army in minia- 
ture ; and the scene presented by the green plain 
studded with tents and swarming with moving figures 
clad in bright uniforms is livelier than anything I 
have yet witnessed in Africa. 

Head-Quarters. 

A most interesting event occurred to-day. The 
Governor sent a summons to Moshesh to come and 
meet him, and so during the forenoon the old chief 
came down from his mountain home and had a parley. 
He was dressed in shabby European clothes and 
mounted on a rough cob. About fifty of his followers 
were with him. He is a tall, very intelligent-looking 
man, but they were a ragged body-guard. Sir George 
was very cool in his reception ; never rising from his 
chair outside the Mission-house when the wily bar- 
barian approached. I could hear all that took place, 
and wish I could set it down here. Moshesh is a 
master of argument and ought to have been a lawyer. 
His manner was a curious mixture of obsequiousness 
and covert impudence. When the Governor expressed 
his hope that their interview would lead to peace, 
Moshesh said — 

" I hope so, too, for peace is like the rain which 
makes the grass to grow, while war is like the wind 
which dries it up." 

Sir George told him that he must pay a fine of 
10,000 cattle, on account of thefts committed by his 
people. He asked for six days, instead of three days* 
time, and when the Governor insisted on three, he 
begged that to-day might not be counted. When 
he found that Sir George really meant what he said, 
Moshesh took rather a different tone. 

" Do not talk of war, for however anxious I may 
be to avoid it, you know that a dog when beaten will 
show his teeth I wish for peace, but have the 
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same difficulty with my people that you have in the 
colony. Your prisons are never empty, and I have 
thieves among my people." 

" Catch them, then," said Sir George, " and I will 
hang them." 

" I do not wish you to hang them," answered the 
specious African, " but to talk to them and give them 
advice. If you hang them they cannot talk." 

This was almost too much for his Excellency's 
gravity. I could see him struggling to keep down 
a smile before he rejoined — 

" If I hang them they cannot steal, and I will not 
talk any more." 

And so after a little pious invocation of God's help 
in collecting these cattle, the chief left. Will he send 
the cattle ? That is the question now with all of us. 
Upon it depends peace or war! I rather hope he 

won't belie his character, as Colonel has promised 

to let me accompany his force as a mounted volunteer, 
and a Basuto bullet may prove a quick and unequi- 
vocal solution of my as yet rather misty destiny. 

Head-Quarters, Four Days Later, 

Yesterday being the last of the three days, one of 
Moshesh's sons arrived with 3,500 head of cattle. 
He said these were all his father could succeed in 
gathering together, and he hoped the Governor would 
be satisfied with them. As this was a palpable lie, 
contradicted at any moment by the evidence of our 
own eyes and field-glasses. Sir George sent back word 
that unless the residue of the fine was forthcoming at 
once, he should go and seize it. 

This son of Moshesh's, by the way, is a fine young 
fellow, quite a dandy in his way, and a capital English 
scholar. He was educated at Capetown, and has 
very passable manners. Our mess had him to lunch, 
and he proved very good company. 

As no more cattle have appeared. Sir George is 
going to be true to his word, and early in the mornia^ 

^2. 
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a force is to advance against " the enemy," as these 
beggarly Basutos are called. There is a general 
feeling of disgust among these fine fellows at being 
engaged in such a service, and against such a foe, but 
duty is duty, and to-night we are all expectant. The 
force is to advance in three columns, two of which 
are to circumvent the Berea mountain on either side, 
while the third, a mounted troop, is to scour the top. 
I shall be with this latter. 

A more strangeh''-formed country than this is I 
never saw. Imagine a green plain, out of which rise 
wall-sided basaltic mountains, perfectly flat at the 
top, and only accessible at one or two difficult points. 
The Berea is one of these hills, and we can see cattle 
swarming upon it. Moshesh occupies another on the 
opposite side of a small stream. 

Platberg, Two Days After. 

Here I am again, safe and sound, save for a few 
bruises and cuts, which I dare scarcely show as badges 
of battle. All is hurry and confusion, so while the 
incidents are fresh in my memory I will just tell you 
the plain truth in a few words. 

You will of course see much about it in the papers, 
but I doubt whether you will see all sides of the 
picture. The fact is, we have gained a very question- 
able victory ; if victory it can be called at all, seeing 
that we have fallen back upon our position here, instead 
of advancing on the chiefs stronghold, as I hoped, 
and all supposed, we should do. 

At an early hour of the morning we crossed the 
Caledon, and reached the base of the Berea. Its 
precipitous sides towered above us in the intensely 
clear atmosphere of these parts, and made us feel 
very pigmies. Up its flanks we had to scramble, 
however, and so exhilarating is the air, and so in- 
toxicating the effect of numbers marching together, 
that, putting our horses to it, we had defiled through 
the narrow cleft by which access was obtained to the 
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plain above in what seemed a few minutes, but must 
have been an hour. 

A few flying bullets whizzed about us as we advanced, 
and two or three poor fellows were knocked over, but 
in the excitement of the moment we took no heed of 
these interruptions. Once on the top, a magnificent 
view spread around, but a finer sight than purple 
cliffs and craggy gorges was the crowd of cattle 
grazing up there. Seeing them, and knowing that 
the seizure of cattle was the chief object of the ex- 
pedition, our fellows lost their heads — officers and all 
went wild after the beasts. You can fancy what fol- 
lowed. Chasing wildebeestes when thousands of them 
are wheeling around is fine sport, and quite bewilders 
you for the time. But when the prey is sleek cattle, 
and the things to be shot at are one's fellow- creatures, 
the ecstasy of the pastime is far keener. Hundreds 
of Basutos, nay, thousands, sprang up on all sides. 
There were no fewer than 6,000 mounted men ranged 
against us on the hill and the plain, to say nothing of 
footmen, and most of them bore guns, and used them, 
too, with very good effect For an hour or two it 
was quite a miUe ; riding after cattle, shooting at 
Basutos, and picking up the wounded, being the 
indefinite occupation of everybody. At last Colonel 

ordered the retreat to be sounded, and back we 

went. It was no easy matter to find a point of exit, 
but a water-course as steep as a staircase and as deep 
as a well, seemed to offer an outlet; so down we 
went. The Basutos were before us, however, and in 
the most difficult part they appeared in front, under 
cover of the rocks, and fired a tremendous volley into 
us. It was here that my horse was shot under me, 
and I fell, never expecting to see my kind again. 
But scrambling up, I found a riderless nag close by, 
and jumped into the saddle. What followed I can't 
describe, except that our fellows fought their way 
down with such fierceness that the enemy soon retired 
to a respectful distance. 
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The war is over, and my new occupation is gone, 
leaving me as whole as ever. So my star is not 
setting yet. Moshesh sent in an abject and hypo- 
critical message to-day, confessing himself beaten (!) 
and praying for peace. The Governor has generously 
granted the prayer, and is, I fancy, only too glad to 
bring the campaign to an end. Such a force as this 
IS too good to waste in calamitous encounters with 
savages. 

Vaal River. 

Here I am again, looking at the same stream that 
saw my parting from you, but at a much higher point. 
It is prettier here. Its waters are much clearer, flowing 
over bleached rocks, and its banks are overhung by 
weeping willows, under whose trailing branches it is 
delightful to find shelter from the pitiless sun. 

Folks at home in the depth of winter fancy that it 
would be impossible to have too much sunshine. 
You and I know better: Even at the coldest season 
of the year here — and it is colder than I ever conceived 
possible so near the tropics — the mid-day sun is 
terribly scorching. The air is so dry that the heat 
is tempered by no humidity, and though we freeze at 
sunrise, we frizzle at noon. 

A most tedious " trek " I have had during the last 
month. After the excitement of our little campaign, 
disastrous though it was, the dull monotony of waggon 
travelling maddens one. If game were less plentiful 
one would appreciate it more ; but when from morning 
to night the only living things we see are thousands 
of buck and. quaggas, the romance of sport ceases to 
be felt. It is like shooting in a rabbit warren. I 
only care to pot what we want for our day*s supplies. 

But sometimes a mad fit seizes me. I think of 
what I have lost, and action becomes a necessity ; so 
saddling up Snob, and snatching the gun, I have a 
wild gallop over these interminable plains, dashing 
into the midst of the nearest herds, and firing away at 
them just for the very poor fun of the thing. Ihey 
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generally regard my apparition as that of a new sort 
of animal, and they put down their heads, kick up 
their heels, and throw out their horns, with most 
demonstrative greeting. 

But I must not mislead you. The land and the life 
are doing me good — making a new man of me — ^giving 
me a clearer insight into things past and present, and 
planting new impulses and resolves for the time to 
come. Please God, should you see me back again, it 
will be a wiser, and, I hope, a better George Linton 
than the silly lad you used to preach to at Benvale. 

How can one help being changed for the worse or 
for the better by such long and constant intercourse 
with nature ? Barring my Kafirs, I am alone so far, 
and have not seen a white face for a month past. 
The broad plains and the blue sky are my only 
companions. One must either shrivel or expand 
under such circumstances. I am continually repeating 
to myself all I can remember of one of the very few 
pieces of rhyme I managed to master at school. How 
true these lines of Pringle's are : — 

# ♦ ♦ * 

** Aweary of all that is under the sun, 
With that sadness of heart which no stranger may scan, 

I flv to the desert afar from man ! 

* * * * 

Oh ! then there is freedom, and joy, and pride, 
Afar in the desert alone to ride ! 
There is rapture to vault on the champing steed, 
And to bound away with the eagle's speed, 
With the death-fraught firelock m my hand. 

The only law of the Desert Land ! 

« » •* * 

Afar in the desert I love to ride. 

* * * * 

0*er the brown Karroo, where the bleating cry 
Of the springbok*s fawn sounds plaintively; 
And the timorous quagga's shrill whistling neigh 
Is heard by the fountain at twilight grey ; 
Where the zebra wantonly tosses his mane, 

With wild hoof scouring ihe distant plain. 

* * « * 

Away, away, in the Wilderness vast 
Where the white man*s foot hath never passed, 
And the quiver'd Ci^ranna or Bechuan 
Hath rarely crossed with his roving clan»" 



CHAPTER XXIII. 



WANDERINGS IN BOERLAND. 
MORE EXTRACTS FROM GEORGE LINTON'S JOURNALS, 

Mooi River Dorp. 

Village of the Fair River, this place is fitly named. 
It is the ehief town of the South African Republic 
established by the rebel Boers, who left Natal after 
the British took possession and formed here a sepa- 
rate government under their chief leader, President 
Pretorius. As he has lately visited Natal and been 
handsomely received there, you probably know more 
about him than I do. He may be seen on any day of 
the week ambling about in a short jacket and with a 
wide flapping hat on his head, or busy at his house like 
any other citizen. 

If Englishmen are proud, and it is good for pride 
to be abased, then it is well for her Majesty's subjects 
to come here. I never thought that one's national 
self-esteem could be so humbled as ours is by these 
rustic republicans. The whole race profess and exhibit a 

most thorough contempt for the " d d Englishman/' 

as they style us in their polite vernacular. They hate 
us with a patriotic hatred, the bitterest form of 
detestation. We abolished slavery, confiscated their 
property, denied their rights, and oft'ended their 
prejudices. When they voluntarily abandoned property 
and homes and passed into the wilderness to avoid 
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further aggression and enjoy fuller freedom, we 
followed them, branded them as rebels when they 
were only defending their own, and then took from 
them the soil sealed and sanctified by the blood of the 
pioneers who were massacred there. The sour feelings 
of a conquered people still rankle in their hearts — and 
will continue to do so until time has brought about 
its revenges. It is not over pleasant, however, to be 
stared and pointed at with but too apparent dislike 
and suspicion. 

An old English hunter is about starting on a long 
hunting trip into the interior, and I intend to accom- 
pany him. 

WONDERFONTEIN . 

I have just come back from a visit to the strangest 
scene I have seen in Africa. You would have 
revelled in it. In a valley close by flows the Mooi 
River, and following the bed of that stream you come 
at last to where it emerges from a vast cavern, 
which pierces into the bowels of the earth no one knows 
how far. The roof and sides of this cave are clothed 
with huge and glittering stalactites, and the whole 
place in its mystery, its gloom, and its silence, 
fascinates and almost frightens one. We took several 
candles with us and went as far as we dared — went 
deep into the darkness, and were some time finding 
our way out into daylight again. The river near the 
entrance runs over shoals of pebbles — agates, cornelians, 
and other stones — in an abundance that would bewilder 
a lapidary. 

For want of some better thing to do I now and then 
follow your example, and when lying on my back 
take to speculating as to the future wealth of this 
country. It seems full of minerals. At the village I 
saw specimens of lead, tin, copper, and iron ore, that 
are sure to turn up trumps sooner or later. If one 
could dip into the future and see when and how this is 
to be, it might be worth while pitching one's tent in a 
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land so rich. At this moment I could get possession 
of as many hundred thousand acres as I like for the 
asking. What forests, what mines, what quarries and 
what mountains, I might thus acquire. But what 
would be the use of them under a government 
like this, and without wife to share or child to 
inherit ? 

Magaliesberg. 

Paradise without an Eve is the only description I 
can give of this enchanting spot. A wide valley, 
closed in westward by rolling hills, sprinkled with the 
spreading mimosa, and walled-in on the east by a chain 
of Alps like those of the Tyrol or the Pyrenees— just 
high enough to be Alpine, but not enough so to be 
snow-crowned. Their porphyritic peaks burn purply 
in the sunshine, but their lower slopes are broken up 
into delicious valleys where sparkling streams flow 
merrily, and where magnificent trees of primeval 
growth spread their broad branches over the flowery 
grass. Dome all this with the sky you know, and you 
may conceive something of the Magaliesberg. A few 
farmers have discovered the charms of the spot and 
settled down along the base of the mountains. Their 
dull faces and narrow souls are sadly out of sorts 
with such glorious surroundings. 

Here we linger, content with but short journeys 
day by day, and pretending to be delayed by the 
sport found amongst such small fry as bucks and 
elands. Birds are more numerous than they have 
been. Vultures of immense size circle at heights 
where they are mere specks in the blue. Pauws stalk 
proudly through the darkening grass. Partridges 
whizz up now and then. Small grey and green parrots 
are very common, and emerald lories flash amidst the 
mimosa leaves. Snakes, too, are but too plentiful 
Yesterday I killed a horrible-looking monster with a 
flat three-cornered head, like a limbless dragon on a 
small scale. 
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Crocodile River. 

At length I am in the thick of it. Three weeks 
steady " trekking" has brought us into the heart of the 
game country, and I begin to feel quite a veteran in 
" great " sport. No harmless antelopes content us here. 
The lion, the giraffe, and the rhinoceros are the lordly 
victims of our guns. 

Yesterday I had a new sensation. I had cantered 
to where a small forest or bush at the foot of a hill 
overlooking the river promised good sport. After 
beating about for some hours and finding nothing, I 
off-saddled, knee-haltered the pony, munched a rusk I 
had in my pocket, and lay down under a tree to have 
a nap. The loud v/hinnying of Snob awoke me. 
He was hobbling away evidently in a sincere fright, 
stopping now and then and looking my way at some 
unseen terror. Loud sounds of crackling and trampling 
behind caused me to look round, and there, for the 
first time, not fifty yards off, I saw a huge rhinoceros. 
Ah, Sydney, the joy of that moment. The first glimpse 
of the sea — the first day in the country — the first 
draught of beer after shipboard — are all weak 
sensations compared to what I felt just then. There 
is but one other class of emotions that could surpass 
it, and that I need not name. 

To get my gun was the work of, say, ten seconds ; 
to call to Snob, took two more. My new friend had 
paused when I sprang up, and now stood staring at 
me out of its stupid little eyes with its big snout bent 
down and its ugly horn sticking up in a rather defiant 
manner. The impulse was not to be resisted, and I 
raised my rifle and fired. Whether the ball hit or not 
I can't say. At any rate it did not take effect or stop 
its progress, for, uttering angry grunts, the beast came 
shambling forward at a pace you could scarcely deem 
possible with legs so short and a body so encumbered. 

Retreating as fast as I could so as to gain time 
I managed to load again, and once more fired, with 
some success, as the animal's snorts and quickened 
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Speed testified. He was now so close that reloading 
was impossible. So I tried strategy, doubled round, 
and darted past him. He was going so fast that 
he could not stop on the instant, but advanced on 
towards Snob, whose frantic efforts to hobble off were 
painfully amusing. The rhinoceros had much the 
best of him, and my nag's moments seemed too surely 
numbered unless a diversion were effected. I lost no 
time therefore in ramming down a stiff charge of powder 
and lead, and ran quickly up from behind, keeping out 
of the line of sight. When close to the brute, about as 
close as he was to Snob, I rushed forward and with the 
gun's muzzle almost close to his side gave him the 
full benefit of its contents right under his shoulder. 
It was a settler. He dropt on the spot ; knocking me 
over as he fell, and giving my leg a twist which I feel 
yet. You need not be told how I mounted the big 
carcase and gave three cheers for the honour of England 
and Benvale. 

When I described the incident to Ward, my 
companion, he said I had had a close shave, and that 
if the last shot had not done its work the rhinoceros 
would have had his grunt over me. The natives held 
high festival over his remains, and I promise you 
a stick carved out of his horn as a memento of your 
friend's victory. 

Mount Marsdin. 

I have taken the liberty of giving your name to a 
queer solitary hill, rising out of a plain, and a land- 
mark for a vast distance round. Don't suppose I mean 
to imply that you are " queer," though you may be 
given to solitude, but here is this mountain, unknown 
to fame, so far as I know, and standing in obvious 
need of a title. Will future travellers and geographers 
ratify my little arrangement ? 

What beautiful creatures these giraffes are, and 
what glorious gallops they give me ! I seldom shoot 
one, they look so soft and harmless, but I have no 
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compunction in chasing them. The chase ! Ah, this 
is the true thing indeed : a spin of ten or twenty miles 
after a flying herd of these creatures, their long necks 
craning forward, their legs moving one-sidedly and 
producing a motion like that of a ship at sea — their 
paces quickening ever as you draw nigh them, and 
slackening as you fall off. On and on you go regardless 
of time or distance, until either giraffe or horse tires, 
and escape to him or victory to you is the result Far 
round you spreads a lonely horizon — the beasts you 
chase and yourself are the only vestiges of life visible 
throughout the vast circle. Hungry and weary, you 
retrace your steps, and may perhaps end, if not sure of 
your land -marks, by spending a silent and solitary 
night under the stars. When I am thus belated the 
sense of isolation which creeps over me is most de- 
pressing. As the slow dark hours drag on her image 
mixes itself with the stars, and fitful snatches of dreams 
thronged by incidents that *' might have been ** follow 
each other until the dawn appears. Then I rise from 
under the tree or by the stone where I have been lying 
and watch the crimson glow fast deepening in the east. 
Birds come out of their resting-places, hop about, fly 
hither and thither, and fill the air with their notes. 
Insects find their voices, and prowling beasts shrink 
back to their lairs. At last the red sun appears, 
dazzling as at noon, and the whole scene is transfigured. 
Long ere that, however, I have taken my bearings, 
caught my nag, and am cantering back with one 
thought dominant over all others — the recollection of 
and the longing for breakfast. 

There is monotony in the life, however, and I often 
have a great yearning for my kind. Oh for an hour's 
chat with you, or a minute's talk with her! The 
idea is too delicious to be entertained. Surely fate 
cannot be so inexorable as to deny me to her for ever. 
I see now all my folly and unworthiness, and marvel 
at my stupidity. Sydney, these months in the wilder- 
ness have made me what I never was before, strong 
in myself. I feel a boy no longer. I am not afraid 
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of the future. For her sake I could do battle with 
the world, the flesh, and that worst devil, self. It 
cannot be that the words that have passed, the 
thoughts that have been shared between us shall go 
for nought. Let her know that I believe in her, trust 
in her, cling to her, and that no words spoken on a 
hasty impulse shall — if I can help it — separate us 
two. 

Van Aardt's Farm. 

After a week or two on the Crocodile River, when 
tired of high game, we turned eastward again, and 
have reached this most secluded outpost of civilisation. 
I don't suppose another European or white man, 
properly so-called, would be found along this parallel 
of longitude until the coast of the Mediterranean 
were reached. There is, nevertheless, a certain amount 
of domestic comfort visible here ; or it may be that 
after the wilderness pure and simple, the smallest trace 
of civilised life seems like home. Although rather 
surly in their reception at first, the family soon re- 
laxed, the unwonted experience of such a visitation 
being too pleasant an episode to be withstood — albeit 
we are Englishmen. The old man and his big sons, 
whose trousers are all made of coarse home-made 
leather, and whose hats are woven by the natives out * 
of plaited straw, are immensely interested in my rifle, 
and impressed by its performances. They brought 
out their roers — ancient blunderbusses of an extinct 
type — with which they somehow manage to knock 
over game enough for their subsistence. They were 
out of powder, however, and all their surliness vanished 
when I presented them with a canister or two of my 
best ammunition. No other present, howsoever precious, 
would have given them half as much satisfaction. 
Their house is quite palatial for these parts, having 
three rooms in it, so one's modesty is not shocked on 
being asked to take a shakedown on the floor of the 
central room. There are some big girls hovering 
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about, with nutty brown, pinky complexions, and 
pleasant eyes, but their very primitive garb mars 
their natural diarms. They are not without admirers, 
however. This evening a big and burly young Boer 
has ridden 150 miles to complete his courtship, and 
the happy pair will sit up this evening with a table 
between them, until the candle goes out In honour 
of his arrival a beast has been killed, and to-morrow 
we shall have high festival. I intend to contribute a 
flask of gin as my wedding present. About a week 
hence a field cornet is to appear on the scene and 
give the law's sanction to the nuptials. In a land 
where parsons are not (don't be envious), the benedic- 
tion of the Church has to be dispensed with. 

If I mistake not these people are garnering up a 
heavy day of retribution by their treatment of the 
native tribes. They look upon Kafirs as of considerably 
less count than cattle. They have brought with them 
a vivid recollection of what their fathers suffered at 
the hands of the Cape Kafirs long years ago, and 
most of them have tales to tell of massacre, outrage, 
and wrong, for the which they are now exacting a 
slow but cruel revenge. It is quite common for armed 
parties to go out against some tribe or other, on a 
pretext easily trumped up, slay the men, burn the 
huts, seize the cattle, turn the women adrift, and take 
the young children captive. Every farmhouse is 
served by a group of these latter, who are to all 
intents and purposes slaves. They are cuffed, kicked, 
and beaten, tied up to waggon wheels and lashed 
with thongs, when found guilty of common domestic 
misdeeds, but they get plenty of food, and are, their 
masters declare, far better off thus than if they had 
been left in peace at their own hom*es. I fail to see 
it ; but with people who look upon a black skin 
as a Heaven-ordained badge of inferiority and de- 
gradation it is useless arguing. The proof of their 
enslavement is found in the fact that you can buy 
them anywhere. Between ourselves, my dear fellow, 
my two personal attendants at this moment are small 
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boys, 'cute as needles, bought for two bars of lead 
from a farmer near the Mooi River. The little fellows 
are the most cheerful element in my life at present, 
and seem perfectly happy. I overheard them last 
night contrasting their condition with that of the boys 
here, and speaking very disrespectfully of our worthy 
Dutch host. It was funny to mark how proudly they 
appropriated all the state and circumstance of their 
master to themselves. " Look at our guns ; look at 
our gunpowder ; look at our clothes ; look at the sun 
which our chief carries in his pocket. Is your master 
a brother of the sun ? can he speak with a piece of 
stick ? does he talk with the dumb prophet ? Yah ! 
go on ! " At present my chattels seem as faithful as 
the heart of owner could desire. Will they continue 
so when the glorious freedom of the British subject 
becomes known to them ? 

These Boers make excellent pioneers. They* are 
troubled by no false philanthropic scruples in dealing 
with the natives around them. Utterly dependent 
upon themselves for protection, they prefer force to 
sentiment, and they thus secure for the white man the 
prestige of a race which is not to be trifled with. 
Loved they cannot be ; feared they are. Few English 
folks could put up with the privations and hardships 
that fall lightly upon men whose domestic traditions 
are all South African. Theirs is a horrible life when 
viewed closely. At times I feel consumed by a 
loathing dread lest a Boer existence should be my 
fate. I have read of men taking refuge from dis- 
appointment in a lonely or a lower sphere of being. 
Six months ago some such idea possessed me. But 
now — never ! — I would perish rather. 

I commend you to the Boers, Sydney, for a healthy 
development of the religious instinct. Their religion 
is the most pronounced thing about them. The only 
book you find in their houses is the Bible, and the 
only household ceremony they indulge in is family 
prayers. Considering that some of them — such as 
my friends here — see a parson about once in two 
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years, this persistency in pious performance reflects 
credit upon their earnestness. Unhappily their bigotry 
is equal to it. They recognise but one faith, and 
that is the Calvinistic creed 6f the Dutch Reformed 
Church. They know only one Pope, and that is the 
minister who visits them for the time being. To him 
they yield implicit subjection. Of the Pope proper 
they have a holy horror. He and the devil share a 
joint niche in their imaginings. It pleases them to 
look upon English missionaries among the natives as 
emissaries of Popery. To teach a native Christianity 
is to teach him treason, and most of their troubles in 
the old colony they ascribe — rightly or wrongly, I 
don't pretend to say — to the intrigues of evangelists. 

Their ignorance is marvellous. Of geography they 
have not the faintest idea. To begin with, the young 
ones won't believe that the earth is round. They 
laughed loudly at me when I persisted in telling them 
it was round. They were equally contemptuous when 
I maintained that the world went round the sun. 
lingland they affect to consider a despicable little dot 
in the ocean. Holland, they say, is the country of 
countries, and Capetown is its capital. That lively 
city is the centre of civilisation in their eyes. 

I imagine that no simpler or lower form of organised 
government exists amongst civilised men than that of 
this so-called republic. It is really a government 
only in name, as there is no army, no police, nor any 
other disciplined force at the back of it. If a native 
row were to take place, the president would summon 
out a " commando " of burghers ; in other words, call 
in a certain number of the farmers and their sons, 
whose families would leave their homesteads and ** go 
into laager," while their natural protectors went to 
the front. The president is supposed to have a 
secretary and an executive, but it is hard to see what 
these gentlemen have to do. There are no post-offices, 
no schools, no prisons, no tax-gatherers. The pre- 
sident and his colleagues have all their own farms, 
herds, and flocks, and are therefore superior to the 
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sordid consideration of salaries. There is a kind of 
court held at odd times, presided over by a landdrost, 
and I hear queer stories of the easy way in which 
criminals are treated, and the pleasant way in which 
cases are tried. 

Perhaps this is the better way to begin colonisation 
than the English mode with all its fuss, forms, and 
extravagance. How often you and I have laughed 
at the mockery of British institutions in the small 
colony of Natal. How often I have heard you say 
that states, like boys, take to the clothing of manhood 
before they are fairly in their teens. No such chaige 
can be brought against the Boers, whose habit in 
more senses than one seems to be to do with as few 
trappings as possible. 



CHAPTER XXIV. 

GEORGE'S LAST ADVENTURE. 
CONCLUSION OF LINTON S J^OURNALS. 

Eland's Bush. 

The date of this, six weeks later than when I last 
wrote, and the shakiness of the writing, will tell you 
that "something has happened." And so it has, 
Sydney. I have been the hero of such an adventure 
as we used to read about in our boys' story-books, 
wondering whether such things ever came to pass. 
I have been as near death as a man can be without 
actually crossing the Rubicon. And even as I write, 
with many pauses, the thought often occurs whether 
these lines may not be the last you will see of me. 

But let me tell you how it all happened. Strange 
to say, my evil genius in life seems to be a lion. 
Amidst all our wanderings, though we have heard 
these brutes often enough, growling and grunting in 
the distance, we have not, or rather had not, been 
within gunshot of any. When, therefore, I heard that 
at a certain spot two days' journey off there was a 
large family of lions I determined to make an expedi- 
tion thither and take my revenge for the mischance 
and folly of Huggins's. A not very noble ambition, 
you may say, thus to wreak one's spite upon an irre- 
sponsible brute, and to make a dumb animal answer- 
able for my own absurdities, but the whim both seized 
and pleased me. And I went. 

^2. 
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It was early morning when I rode away, quite alone, 
with a led horse carrying my food and blankets, a 
revolver in my belt, and a rifle slung at my back. 
Keeping to no road, for the very good reason that 
there is none in these parts, I made as straight as 
might be for a far-away hill, crowned by white rocks 
which glittered in the early sunlight. 

What a ride I had amidst this glorious scenery; 
dark-leaved or flat-topped trees were dotted about the 
slopes ; the grass, not too long yet, was lighted up by 
flowers ; and now and then a startled buck gazed 
curiously at me. Man was nowhere, but the dancing 
breeze filled one's veins with vitality, and made the 
mute universe seem companionable. 

Towards midday I pulled up in a water-course, 
under the shadow of a red sandstone precipice, at 
whose foot a strip of soft grass skirted the pebbly 
stream. Here I let the horses loose. The grass was 
too sweet and the place too lonely for them to wander. 
They never thought of straying, but ate, drank, and 
rolled in as full content as my own. 

As the sun began to sink I saddled up again and 
rode on, keeping along the river bed, for the sake of 
the stream's companionship, as well as because it 
formed a natural road. By so doing I gained several 
sights of interest. In one deep, still pool, overhung by 
palmiet, several alligators might be seen basking, and 
on the branches above kingfishers were sleepily sitting. 
Some others plunged into the water from rocks where 
they had been lying, and once or twice colonies of 
monkeys or baboons scampered off at my approach. 
At last I reached a point where the stream narrowed, 
and I had to quit the banks, but not before I had 
feasted my eyes on a lovely cascade tumbling over 
precipitous rocks into a deep basin buried amidst trees 
and underwood. 

But my strength won't let me particularise. That 
first night I slept in the grass, having kindled a fire, 
and roasted over it a hare, shot amidst the stones 
below. Seasoned by a peg of brandy it made a 
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capital meal. Long ere sunrise I was up and on 
again, traversing a wide stretch of open country where 
the vegetation was scanty, and all forms of life unseen, 
but as evening drew in I came near my landmark, and 
as the sun set I had camped under the white rocks 
around its summit. It was a steep ascent, and my 
nags rather resented what they probably considered 
an unnecessary clamber. There were good nibblings 
of grass, however, at the top, and there was a sheltered 
nook for me to sleep in. As clouds gathered, and 
rain began to fall, with the advent of night, the shelter 
of the overhanging rock was very welcome. As I 
was now in the leonine locality I felt little inclination 
to sleep, as the lions might make this, too, a familiar 
haunt in rainy weather. None appeared, however, to 
sense of sight or sound, and rather disappointed, but 
with gun and pistol ready for an encounter, I soon 
fell asleep. 

The day which followed was clear, and the air 
sparkled after the rain. A landscape of immense 
breadth spread around. On the far horizon I traced 
mountains that may have been a hundred miles off, 
and the nearer hills, dwarfed by these vast distances, 
the eye scarcely noticed. On one side the country was 
open; on the other it was dappled with wood, and 
sloped gradually to the stream I had so lately tracked. 
Adopting a pair of hills on this side as a beacon, I 

decided to ride on in the opposite direction. 

****** 

(My strength failed me here, and I had to give up 
writing for a few days.) For two d^ys I continued my 
lonely ride in quest of lions^ and then feeling that 
both myself and the horses were getting tired of a 
vain pursuit, I set our faces again towards the rock- 
crowned mountain. That night, however, I was unable 
to reach the friendly cover of its rocks. A storm 
came on and drenched me to the skin. The lightning 
was appalling, and more than one tree I saw struck 
and shattered. Unable to proceed I halted under a 
large mimosa, near the steep and high bank of the 
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river, and by dint of great trouble managed, as soon 
as the rain ceased, to light a fire ; tied the horses up, 
the one's head to the other's tail — a capital mode of 
tethering them — piled up a heap of the driest wood I 
could find upon the fire, and, burying my head as 
usual in the blankets, dropped asleep. 

About midnight, as near as I can calculate, I was 
awoke from a vivid dream by a noise from the horses. 
You know how, when thus aroused, the cause of dis- 
turbance seems to mingle with the dream, so that 
both appear unreal. The sound which I heard on 
putting my head out was a sound of crying, and 
that corresponded with my dream. Rain was falling 
again ; the fire was out, and the night was dark. The 
horses were only four or five yards off, however, and 
the row they were making in a moment convinced 
me of its reality. Almost in the instant that I looked 
forth and was conscious of the rain and the gloom, 
I dimly saw a lion fastened upon the neck of the weep- 
ing horse (for that is really what the poor brute was 
doing), worrying and tearing it. A moment more 
and the other horse dashed past me, hotly pursued by 
another lion ; its great form, flying mane, and gleam- 
ing eyes fastening themselves indelibly upon my mind. 
So I was among the lions at last, and my poor nags 
were paying the penalty of my thirst for revenge ! 

I was obliged to stop for a little, as the excitement 
of the recollection carried me away. I need not tell 
you that if I saw this in one instant the next instant 
saw me on my legs. Perhaps the wisest thing would 
have been to remain quiet in my wraps, until the lions 
had satisfied their hunger by gorging horseflesh. When 
full of food his majesty is a very harmless being. But at 
such times you act on impulse, not on reason — at any 
rate I do. So I sprang up and faced the lion, but at 
that very moment I saw all at once a huge black 
mass bounding through the air at me. He had sprung 
from the horse and made for the new comer. Quick 
as thought I threw my head back, thrust out my left 
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arm, and lifting up my right which held the pistol, 
fired straight into him as I thought, for the muzzle 
seemed to press against his side ; the next instant my 
left arm, which seemed to have been crushed between 
a toothed vice, fell powerless by my side. For a 
second or two I deemed mvself a dead man, and I 
blessed ^^; but by God's good grace^for I find, Sydney, 
that life is sweet yet ; I am not quite tired of it — the 
hungry brute, after the one dash at me, sprang back 
to the horse, leaving me, happily, in the possession of 
all my senses and of one arm — the one I now write 
with. 

The battle, however, was not over yet ; indeed, it 
seemed but just begun. I heard the lions — there were 
evidently more than one of them — tearing open the 
horse, and devouring its entrails, so I kept on firing 
at them. They did not seem to like this interference 
with their repast and moved off, dragging the carcase 
of their prey with them down the bank of the river, 
and that is the last I saw of them, or of my horses. 

As I felt convinced they would not trouble me 
again after being gorged with flesh, I lay down, quite 
overcome by exhaustion, loss of blood, and excite- 
ment. To my surprise I could open and close my 
fingers, so no bones were broken, but from the intense 
pain I judged that the laceration of the muscles must 
have been severe. There was no help for it but to 
wait, and a longer time of suspense I never expe- 
rienced. The rain began to pour again, and now the 
horses were gone, my loneliness seemed supreme. 

Day came, and I was able to inspect my arm. It 
was torn in several places, and the lion's teeth had 
met right through the wrist. A fracture would have 
caused much less pain than these lacerations did. 
However, it is idle dwelling upon that. My next 
concern was to reach the waggons, and the first step 
towards doing that was to take my bearings. So up 
the rocky hill I clambered again, leaving most of my 
traps where they lay, and carrying with me nothing but 
some biscuits and the all but empty flask of brandy. 
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How I fared during the two days which followed I 
won't pretend to tell you. It seems a miracle I 
survived it all. Although I carried my gun with me 
it was vain trying to use it, and the biscuits, the 
brandy, and berries I found in the bush, were all I 
had to eat and drink — water always excepted — until 
relief came. On the third day I saw smoke not far 
off, and making for it found that my companions, 
fearing something might be wrong, had moved the 
waggons in the direction taken by me when I left. 
Another day's exposure would certainly have seen 
me perish. Weak from loss of blood, fatigue, and 
hunger, I had just strength enough to crawl within 
sight of my friends, when I sank in a faint upon the 
ground. 

Since then I have been well cared for. My saddle 
and belongings were recovered, and we trekked back 
to this — the nearest farmhouse, where a diet of milk 
and eggs has done much to put me on my legs again. 
But I am still very weak-minded and shaky, and long 
with a great longing for the touch of a tender hand, 
and the glance of a familiar eye. 

Had it not been for this wretched breakdown I 
should have been far from here by this time. A 
trading and hunting party were about to follow in the 
footsteps of Livingstone and Oswell and explore the 
country about the Great Lake. The natives tell 
strange stories about that territory. They say the 
lake is so large that a boat may sail many days upon 
it without reaching either side, and that large rivers 
flow into it. Men and cattle swarm in that region, 
and one old fellow, further travelled than the rest, 
hints at the existence far beyond of another enormous 
river, which suddenly disappears, amidst smoke and 
thunder, underground. I ought to have been hasten- 
ing towards these wonders had all the grit not been 
taken out of me by this miserable accident. 

As it is I let my waggon accompany Ward's on his 
trading expedition. With all his roughness he is 
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good company, and when in the vein overflows with 
anecdote. We are now at a large native town of 
several thousand inhabitants, who live in huts with 
straight sides and pointed roofs, and who may there- 
fore be deemed rather civilised. They had a mis- 
sionary stationed amongst them, but the Boers 
discovered some charge against him, burnt his house 
over his head, and bade him walk. So the people are 
left once more to the ways of heathenism. Their 
morality is of the loosest. Natal Kafirs are paragons 
by their side. . . . But though they are bad moralists, 
they are good merchantmen. They surround the 
waggon all day pestering to be shown beads, knives, 
and blankets, and waiting for an opportunity to lay 
felonious hands on any odd article that may be within 
reach. 

Yesterday a pea-jacket belonging to me was 
missing. I mentioned the fact to Ward, and he said, 
"We'll soon have it back again." So as soon as 
about fifty fellows had, as usual, gathered round the 
waggons, he demanded — 

" Where is the white chiefs coat ? " 

None of them knew. 

This general admission of ignorance being estab- 
lished, Ward coolly seized hold of the nearest fellow, 
put an ox-thong round his neck, and lashed him to 
the waggon wheel. He then gave the poor wretch 
such a flogging as none but an old smouser could 
administer. Howls, kicks, and struggles were of no 
avail. When his arm ached with the exercise, the 
victim was let free, all the rest gazing on in silent 
alarm. 

" Now, look here, you rascals. If that coat is not 
lying on the waggon chest to-morrow morning when 
we get up, I'll give every one of you a dose of the 

same sjambok, and leave this d d place in- 

stanter." 

And sure enough when I looked out next morning 
my old jacket, fragrant of Kafir, was reposing on the 
appointed place. 
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We hear that fever is raging in some parts of the 
country, and that the natives are dying like locusts. 
Many whites, too, have fallen victims. This is not 
strange, as many of their houses are built near 
swamps. As for the natives, their disregard of all 
sanitary precaution is so supreme, that the wonder is 
any of them grow to old age. 

Here we are still, but as the fever has broken out 
among the natives, we think of shifting our quarters. 
We have doctored some already, but their apathy is 
surprising. 

« i|F « « « » 

Things begin to look serious. No sooner had we 
left Sikali's town than Ward sickened, and has been 
laid up for a week. I thank my stars that I have been 
able to nurse him. The arm is useless still, but the 
one I write with seems charged with new vigour. 
The fever produces an utter prostration of nerve and 
strength. I have shaped our course towards Mooi 
River Dorp, on the chance of finding medical aid 
there. Here every man is his own doctor. Some 
farmers are rich in being possessed of small tin 
medicine chests, containing an odd assortment of 
pills, drops, and mixtures, evidently the concoction 
of quacks ; but faith is strong, and these drugs are 
probably harmless. Others depend upon simples, 
prepared in their own primitive fashion, and some of 
the older women are held in high repute for their 
medicinal resources. 

We are at least a fortnight off the village yet, and 
Ward begins to get better. I think he will get over 
it. Another waggon is in company, going through to 
Natal. It is the first chance of communication I have 
had, and when it leaves us this will go by it. Bad 
nights and nursing fatigues have taken it out of me 
— the "it" being the small residue of vital energy 
left. The exuberant life you used to envy has been 
gradually squeezed out, and you would scarcely 
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recognise George Linton in the unshorn, dispirited, 

and listless being who writes this. 

* « •» « « « 

It is useless hiding from myself the fact that I have 
the fever, and a presentiment possesses me that it will 
finish what the lion left undone. How can it be 
otherwise, with a system so poisoned and weakened 
as mine is ? 

Ward is well enough now, and has once or twice 
been looking curiously at me as I lie and shiver in 
the sunshine — a very significant symptom. He clearly 
regards me as his successor in affliction, and will put 
a stop to further letter-writing if the fever does not do 
so. I feel it creeping over me worse and worse every 
minute. 

While I have strength, however, let me talk to you, 
my friend and my brother. Sydney, you have saved 
me from myself. I might have been a madder fool 
than ever, after she turned from me, if you had not 
kept me straight. God bless you, my dear fellow, 
for ever and ever. 

And God bless her from the bottom of my heart. 
She acted wisely and rightly. I see it now. The 
wonder is she bore with me so long. I was selfish, 
unmanly, and worthless, but if I had had the chance 
she should have found me to be otherwise. Let her 
see these letters, or as much of them as you may 
deem fit for her eye, and let her know that in my 
heart of hearts, I trust, honour, and love her, now in 
this condition, and here in this wilderness, as much as 
ever. And that she loves me still, and will do so, 
even should I be dead and gone, I shall believe to my 
last breath. Think of me now and then, old friend. 



CHAPTER XXV. 



THE SCHOOLMISTRESS ABROAD. 

Margaret's candle had burned very low ere she had 
done reading and brooding over these letters, and 
many a hot tear fell upon the sheets where George's 
hand had rested, and on which that hand had recorded 
all the piteous story of his faithful love and his un- 
faltering trust. Back to her tender heart rushed all the 
fond affection she had so studiously, and as a matter of 
duty, barred out and kept down. She now knew and 
felt that her girl's love had never really been extin- 
guished — that she had loved him through it all — that 
she' never had and never could have felt for Mn Stalker 
any warmer sentiment than friendship, merely because 
all else was the property of another. 

"And he is dead, and he died loving me," were 
the words she moaned out to herself as the night sped 
on. The air was hot, arid her window was partly 
open. Moths and insects flew in and buzzed about. 
Flashes of lightning played along the horizon, while 
distant thunder mixed with the booming of the sea 
and the harsh discord of the frogs. Of all these 
sights and sounds the weeping girl was unconscious. 
A great grief and a great joy alike possessed her. A 
life sadness seemed to fill her heart while a great 
weight seemed lifted from it. The loss was irrepar- 
able — the blow was grievous, but the one had saved 
her from a life-long sacrifice ; the other had freed her 
mind from perplexity and doubt. No longer was the 
path of duty uncertain. No more did it seem to lead 
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her towards an unwelcome goal. There was a touch 
of bridal joy in her sorrow, and her fancy was seized 
by the idea that between her soul and George's a 
union unseen by mortals was that night sealed. 

And with this sweet vision beguiling her maiden 
dreams, the brave girl fell asleep. 

Good need of sound slumbers had Margaret, for 
when she was awoke by her sister's sprightly tonqs, 
long after the scorching sun was ablaze in the room, 
the business before her wore a stern and unkindly 
aspect. She had to shatter her father's long-cherished 
hopes, and to tell him that the project he had latterly 
looked upon as certain of realisation could never 
come to pass. She knew what this involved. Though 
a weak man in some things, Mr. Dimsdale was pig- 
headed in others, and to be crossed in purpose by 
anyone who owned subjection to him, was an offence 
of deadly dye. His daughter, however, was so far 
like him, that when a resolve was once taken, neither 
parental nor any other influence would move her from 
the course of action it prescribed. 

Meanwhile she must have a talk with Mr. Marsdin. 
He had said that he would come at her summons, 
and nothing now was more natural than that she 
should seek an interview with him. So the message 
went, and he came. He, too, had slept but little, 
for the presence of his friend seemed close to him 
still. So it is when we get these messages from the 
dead, from those who left us in health and strength, 
and whose departure from life is a fact not easily 
or at once to be comprehended. There was a whole 
chapter of sympathy in the glance of his dark eye, 
and the pressure of his brown hand, when he greeted 
her. 

" Oh, Mr. Marsdin, poor George ! " The words 
were all she could manage to utter, and there followed 
a long pause, broken at last by Marsdin saying — 

" It's all unspeakably sad, Miss Dimsdale, to both 
of us, for you know he was more than a brother to 
me, and I have no other kin, but let us be glad, at 
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any rate, that before he died all the real nobility of 
his character came out so clearly/' 

She looked up with beaming eyes that made his 
heart ache, for what agony exceeds that of the wor- 
shipper who calls forth on the face of his goddess 
smiles that are not for him but for another ? 

"I wanted to speak to you again, Mr. Marsdin, 
about the matter we talked of the other day. 
Fancying then that George had forgotten me — how 
could I be so distrustful — or at any rate had reconciled 
himself to our separation, I did seriously begin to 
think that I ought perhaps to yield to papa's wishes 
about Mr. Stalker, but now the idea has flown for 
ever. I should be wickedly untrue and fickle to think 
of any such thing, and I want you, as George's friend, 
to know that it is so." 

Self-controlled though he was by habit and by 
nature, Sydney Marsdin could not keep back all 
glimmer of the delight that flashed through him on 
hearing this avowal. He could have seen Mai^aret 
George's wife with the Spartan satisfaction of a self- 
denying friend, but to see her Stalker's would have 
been gall and wormwood of the bitterest. 

He could scarcely tone down to a proper emphasis 
the eagerness with which he expressed approval of 
her decision. It was worthy of her, he said, and 
worthy of George, and when Mr. Stalker knew her 
reasons and her motives, he was gentleman enough to 
admit the force of them. 

Having broken the ice thus far, Margaret advanced 
to the far more formidable undertaking of speaking 
to her father. Mr. Stalker was to get his final answer 
in two days' time, and the relations between them had 
been such that an ultimate engagement was generally 
regarded as an understood thing. The bridegroom- 
expectant in his intercourse with Margaret assumed 
a charming air of deferential confidence, as though he 
respected the reasons for this probation, but had no 
fears about its termination. Mr. Dimsdale, night by 
night, congratulated his wife upon their good fortune 
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in securing so happy a home and so eligible a husband 
for their eldest daughter. Business cares were fast 
accumulating around him, and his relinquishment of 
trade was a contingency he only put off in view of 
this forthcoming domestic event. It was clear to him 
that he would just manage to escape insolvency with 
the loss of all the money he brought with him, and 
with such damage to his credit at home that further 
continuance in mercantile life would be out of the 
question. 

Imagine then his anger, dismay, disgust, and 
amazement on hearing his daughter's disclosure. 
She had discreetly waited her opportunity. He was 
fonder of walking than riding, and sometimes strolled 
down to the beach, after his early dinner, to smoke 
a soothing cigar in peaceful contemplation of the 
sparkling ocean. Margaret suggested such an excur- 
sion on the afternoon preceding the day when the 
magistrate's destiny was to be determined. Her 
father, shrewdly foreseeing that she might probably 
have something serious to say on the subject, gladly 
acceded to the suggestion, and forth they went. 

What she said, and what he said, or rather roared, 
in reply, need not be set down here. Such scenes are 
better left to the imagination, and these papers have 
a graver purpose than that of recording the ravings 
of a disappointed man. Mr. Dimsdale lost his temper, 
and said things no father ought to say to his daughter. 
He told her that she had deceived him ; that she had 
played fast and loose with Mr. Stalker ; that he was 
a ruined man, and she mocked his misfortunes ; that 
as he would soon be without means of livelihood 
himself, she must starve or shift for herself ; that he 
could not bear to see so deceitful a creature about 
him, and that he would proclaim her treachery to the 
world. All this she heard with a white face and 
quivering lips. It was not the sort of speech to call 
forth tears, and she felt too sad amidst it all to make 
retort. But when her father opened his vials upon 
George, and did despite to the memory of the dead, 
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by upbraiding him as the cause of his disappoint- 
ment, and by recalling the foibles and follies which 
seemed now long j>ast buried and forgotten — 
superabundantly atoned for by all his subsequent 
trials and endurances — Margaret's resentment burst 
forth. She told her father that she was astonished 
at and ashamed of him ; she declared that George's 
little finger was more precious to her than fifty Mr. 
Stalkers, and she swore that if she lived to be a 
hundred she would never under any circumstances 
whatever become that gentleman's wife, A rash vow, 
perhaps, as things go in this world, but when people 
lose their temper, they are apt to make foolish 
declarations. 

So there were terribly hot words between father 
and daughter, and as soon as the rush of wrath was 
spent, and Mr. Dimsdale found his Vocabulary ex- 
hausted, the two marched back to town a silent 
and widely-severed couple. Nor were matters im- 
proved when on reaching home they found waiting 
for Margaret a bouquet of rare flowers left for her by 
the doomed magistrate. Mr. Dimsdale in his irrational 
anger hurled them through the door, a proceeding 
which so startled his good wife, that she dropped 
helpless into a chair, waiting for some explanation of 
so insensate an action. When it came, in quick and 
passionate words, the mother too lifted up the voice 
of lamentation and entreaty, passing at length into 
notes of remonstrance and censure. Margaret, how- 
ever, shut herself up in her room and declined to be 
seen that night. She had asked her father to see 
Mr. Stalker and tell him how matters stood, but he 
furiously declined the mission, declaring that she 
and she alone must be the confessor of her own 
treachery. 

Had her feelings been less tightly strung by 
parental objurgation, the task before Margaret would 
have been a hard one. -As it was all things seemed 
easy to her. A sleepless night led to the dispatch of 
this note : — 
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My dear Mr. Stalker, 

Although I have nothing satisfactory to 
communicate, I shall be glad if you can spare me a 
few minutes this morning. 

Very sincerely yours, 

Margaret Dimsdale. 

Her first impulse was to tell him all she had to say 
in writing, but this she finally decided was less than 
his due, and less than what he would expect, and 
probably demand. He came, and with as much con- 
sideration as she could command, she, poor girl, told 
her tale. She did not spare herself, but took great 
blame for her vacillation and indecision. George's 
letters, she frankly admitted, had made the way clear 
to her, but there was no mistaking the finality of her 
present resolve. 

Stalker was naturally a somewhat conceited man, 
and he was a magistrate. To have his self-love 
wounded and his purpose thwarted, would under any 
circumstances have been a bitter experience. But he 
was also a deeply smitten man. Margaret was very 
dear to him, and by long contemplation of the idea, 
he had come to regard her as the partner of his life. 
For some time then he was angry — not noisily or 
openly so, but quietly, with knitted brows and pale 
cheek ; altogether too much disappointed and cha- 
grined to find speech. But, as, gaining confidence, 
she went on, and assured him in words that bore truth 
in the ring of them, that she had really never wavered 
in her love for George, and that she saw now, clearly, 
and beyond the possibility of mistake, that she could 
never love him — Mr. Stalker — as a woman ought to 
love the man she chooses for her husband, he felt in 
his heart of hearts that his case was hopeless, and, 
being so, his self-esteem made him equal to the occa- 
sion. He was not in a humour to say much — what 
man is under such conditions? — but he managed 

T 
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to get out in low and rather stammering tones — not 
the tones prisoners at the bar and witnesses in the 
box were accustomed to — these few and simple 
words : — 

** I see, Miss Dimsdale, that IVe waited in vain. I 
believe you most thoroughly, and — and — I will not 
say that I can blame you. I envy the man you love; 
dead though he be. I hope you'll let me be your 
friend if I can't be your husband. Good bye, and 
God bless you ! " 

They shook hands and parted, the manly figure of 
the magistrate vanishing through the open window, 
and his switch knocking off the heads of sundry 
flowers that came within its reach. Margaret stood 
and looked after him, and then, for the first time since 
yesterday, broke down and wept. 

Her course was resolved upon already. Be depen- 
dent upon a father who had spoken such words to her 
she could not. All the pride of her maidenhood, all 
the instincts of her nature, revolted against such a 
position. Her father's changed prospects made it 
necessary that she should earn her livelihood, and 
thus she could in the necessary course of things leave 
a home where both love and sympathy were denied 
her. 

A week later found her with plans matured and 
arrangements for carrying them out in progress. 
Kind friends helped her. Young, educated, and 
beautiful girls are not so common in colonies as they 
are in England, and when such an one needs succour, 
there is no lack of outstretched hands and friendly 
sympathies. It was found that Maritzburg offered a 
fine field for a girls' school of a high class, and 
Margaret determined to occupy the ground. Her 
sister Lettie would be her companion and colleague, 
while Vincent, for whom His Excellency found a 
junior clerkship, was to be their protector. Robert 
Bryant, now localised at Maritzbuig, overjoyed at the 
prospect of being again near his friends, did all that 
could be done to secure a house for the future semi- 
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nary, and to proclaim its advent among the citizens. 
To Sydney Marsdin was entrusted the work of draft- 
ing the circulars, and then of printing them in the best 
style of The Regenerator. The columns of that journal 
also blazoned forth the announcement of the enter- 
prise, while a judiciously-worded editorial directed the 
attention of the public to the new educational facilities 
ab®ut to be enjoyed by all parents who might have 
girls to be instructed. 

Those facilities were amply appreciated. Letters 
came in to Margaret from all parts of the country, 
asking her to take charge not only of their children's 
minds, but of their manners and their morals ; in 
other words, to board and lodge them as well as to 
teach them. This involved some expansion of ar- 
rangements, but it also tended to an increase of 
profits. 

The zest with which Sydney took part in all these 
plans and projects surprised even himself It is to 
be feared that for a week or two The Regenerator 
suffered by his absorption in Margaret's concerns. 
He was so constantly picturing to himself Margaret 
in her new sphere and at her new duties, that his 
articles for a time bore a decidedly scholastic flavour, 
and were garnished by more references than were 
necessary, to matters and associations academical. 
He drew put a plan of studies and offered it to the 
fair principal of the forthcoming institution. 

Little by little the project advanced towards reali- 
sation. Mr. Dimsdale took no interest in the arrange- 
ments. His own business cares were pressing, and 
his daughter, he said, having taken her own course, 
must follow it. It was no desire of his that she should 
be a schoolmistress instead of a magistrate's wife, but 
his desires were neither consulted nor regarded. 

So forth Margaret went to fight her own battle 
amongst strangers. She, her sister, and their young 
brother, now by the way a manly lad of sixteen, 
were to travel towards the little capital in the approved 
African style. They had secured the upper half of a 

T 2 
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partly loaded waggon, and were to pass the weary 
days of the tedious journey on the top of sundry 
bales and boxes, travelling into the interior at the rate 
of ten miles daily. 

Even Mr. Dimsdale was constrained to softness as 
he saw his elder children thus take wing, under adverse 
circumstances, from the parental nest. They put a 
brave front on it, laughing at the rough experiences 
before them with a grim hoUowness that was more 
painful in its way than tears. Mrs. Dimsdale became 
a perfect Niobe on the occasion, and wept without 
restraint. The younger children, more imaginative yet 
less sympathetic, only envied the superior privil^es 
of their sisters and brother. 

Just as the waggon was starting, up came Sydney, 
armed with books to read, and a basket containing 
sundry viands he had procured from the baker. 
Almost at the same moment a Kafir appeared bearing 
some flowers and fruit with "Mr. Stalker's compli- 
ments and best wishes." Mrs. Jay, the parson's wife, 
also trotted round, "just to say good-bye," and to 
deposit in the waggon chest a large pot of jam of her 
own celebrated manufacture. Luji, Mr. Dimsdale's 
faithful Kafir, laid at his young mistress's feet, as a 
tribute and a pledge, a gigantic pumpkin, grown 
surreptitiously by him in the bush at the back of the 
house, and now in all its ripe and yellow plumpness 
devoted at its destined shrine. All these signs and 
tokens of friendly feeling were very pleasant, and 
helped to mitigate the pain of separation. 

Towards noon the waggon was outspanned in a 
valley behind the Berea Hill. The two girls were stiff 
and cramped with their long confinement in the jolting 
and crowded vehicle, and gladly emerged into the 
breezy atmosphere. Below them was a winding dell, 
streaked down its centre with a belt of bush and 
trees. Musical sounds of babbling water came from 
thence, and wandering thither the sisters fought their 
way through the thorny underwood and came upon a 
busy little brook rattling onward in the cool shade 
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of its stony bed. Under the large boulders that shut 
it in, maiden-hair and other ferns flourished in the 
damp seclusion. In this romantic spot they lingered 
until their brother's voice called them back to the 
waggon, where a meal which was half breakfast, 
wholly lunch, and half dinner, had been spread by his 
active hands. Sitting as Turks sit on a mat stretched 
in the shade — for the winter sun cast long shadows — 
they ate and drank as people only do when out on 
an African trek, with appetites quickened by the free 
air, and sharpened by hunger. Sydney's pie soon 
became a magnificent ruin ; Mr. Stalker's fruit gradu- 
ally disappeared; and the fragrant contents of the 
kettle, turned as usual into a coffee-pot, fast suffered 
depletion. 

On they trekked, half reading, half dozing, along 
the road travelled two years before by their father. 
It showed now a few more evidences of civilisation, 
but not many. Near Durban little cottages peeped 
out of the bush, and green fields shone forth in con- 
trast with the brown grass here and there blackened 
by patches of burnt ground. Rains had fallen in 
July and enabled these small farmers to get in an 
early crop of oat forage, which was already above 
ground. At sundown they outspanned for the night 
above a deep gorge, walled in by granite precipices. 
Rambling, after the fashion of young people, into the 
steep depths of this ravine, they found a stream rush- 
ing along the bottom, and opening out occasionally 
into still and deep pools. A wonderful echo dwelt 
amongst the windings of these rock walls, and the 
evening cries of many strange birds wandered in 
weirdly erratic tones about the growing gloom of the 
sequestered spot. 

The evening air, sharp and chilly, made the bright 
glow of the fire exceedingly welcome, and as they 
sat within the reach of its light and warmth, and as 
the multitudinous stars shone forth out of the inky 
skies, and as the dogs bayed at distant farmsteads, 
or the oxen near them murmuringly lowed, a great 
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sense of peace fell upon them all, and life to Mar- 
garet seemed less oppressive and unkind than it had 
been. 

Then when they had finished their coffee and other- 
wise refreshed themselves, the driver suddenly became 
communicative. He was a rough, hairy man, of any 
age between thirty and forty. Throughout the day 
so far he had been persistently silent, except when he 
opened his mouth to screech at the oxen or to hurl 
invectives at the Kafir leader. Vincent had made 
one or two efforts to establish a speaking acquaintance 
with the taciturn official, but in vain. The fact is, he 
was taking the measure of his passengers. An old 
colonist himself, of pre-Anglian days, he looked with 
suspicion upon all ** new comers." He considered 
them, as a rule, ignorant, verdant, arrogant, and stuck- 
up. They sought to establish an artificial social 
system full of those class divisions from which, in the 
old days, the colony was so free. They were the 
heralds of conventionalism. 

Several things, however, had pleased him to-day. 
The ladies within had addressed him as "Mr. Jones** 
instead of as *' driver," as was too commonly the case 
with imported aristocrats. They had once or twice 
sought information from him. At meals they had 
invited his participation, not that his own brew of 
coffee, and broiling of steak, were not infinitely pre- 
ferable — but the request was a concession of equality 
which satisfied his democratic mind. Finally, they 
had gone strolling about the country without fear; 
they had not once indulged in the feminine pastime 
of a shriek ; they had uplifted no voice of complaint ; 
and they had now, after their first day's experiences 
of waggon travelling, pronounced it " very pleasant" 
So he relented and determined to become sociable. 

Observing that the girls were rather given to litera- 
ture, he deemed it becoming to break ground on that 
topic, and to assert his own familiarity with that form 
of recreation. In the pauses of a pipe therefore he 
asked, after a premonitory grunt or two — 
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"Did you ever read the Wicar of Wakefield, 
ladies ? " 

Startled at hearing the great man speak at all, and 
yet more embarrassed at his question, Margaret was 
fain to confess that her studies had not extended to 
the perusal of that English classic. 

Gratified by finding himself at once in a position of 
superiority, even upon their own ground, the driver 
proceeded. 

'* Ah, wal, just take my advice and read it It's a 
wonderful book. I read it, fust, twenty year ago 
when quite a young chap ; and IVe read it since 
every year of my life. It grows upon you. There's 
a deal of wisdom in it. That old wicar were a brick, 
that he were, and that's more nor you can say for 
some parsons. They're a queer sort of cattle as a 
rule, but that old Primrose were a real good 'un. The 
book's quite at your sarvice, ladies. It's in my fore- 
chest at this moment." 

Margaret deemed it well to accept this offer with 
thanks, justly considering that one book was as good 
as another under existing circumstances. Mr. Jones 
then branched forth to general topics. 

"What I like about the book is that there's no 
nonsense in it. Its wummin are wummin of the right 
sort. They've no gammon about them, no darned 
stuck-up airs like these green jemmies that swarm 
here now. Bless my heart alive, why ten years ago 
every man here was as good as his neighbour. The 
ladies were all real 'uns then, not make-believe. 
Haven't I taken up the governor's own wife and 
darters in that very waggon, and didn't they talk and 
' Mister ' me as friendly as could be, while now these 
winklers and their wives can't even say good morning 
to you without making a face over it. Look 'ere now. 
Isn't it as respectable to drive a waggon as to sell 
sanded sugar over a counter? I should think so. 
Why, you'll find the sons of bishops on the road, and 
not ashamed to be there either." 
. Although the worthy man's form of speech was 
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argumentative, he by no means courted interruption 
or waited for contradiction, but let his words flow on 
in a smooth stream of self-assertion. Margaret tacitly 
agreed with all he said, not being prepared to give 
offence, and said that she thought the calling of a 
waggon driver was a very manly and independent one 
— shuddering all the while lest her brother should act 
upon her belief, and take Mr. Jones as his guide, 
philosopher, and friend. 

When conversation had spent itself, the girls retired 
into the waggon, while their brother rolled himself up 
in blankets under the waggon alongside of his new 
friend, who beguiled the night-watches by many a 
strange reminiscence of life and adventure in the old 
days. 

The day after passed uneventfully. Rising before 
the sun, the sisters again went down into the gorge 
and made their simple toilette amidst the shelter of 
the trees at the bottom. The water was icy cold, and 
they came back with such a glow upon their cheeks, 
that Mr. Stalker, had he seen them, would have been 
maddened by regrets. That evening they came to a 
stony hill, up whose steep sides the labouring and 
lash-tortured oxen vainly strove to drag the waggon. 
At such points the girls always got out, as indeed 
they did frequently, preferring to saunter on ahead 
and then bask in the grass until the lumbering vehicle 
came up. The so-called road up this hill was nothing 
more than a staircase of boulders, over which the 
waggon had to be dragged by sheer force. At last, 
after several hours spent in travelling a few hundred 
yards, the trektouw or chain to which the oxen were 
attached, snapt near the pole, and down the huge affair 
began to slide backwards. A general smash at the 
bottom looked inevitable, when Vincent and the girls, 
seeing what was wanted, seized hold of the largest 
stones they could lift and scotched the hinder wheels. 
There, tilted up at an acute angle, the waggon would 
have to pass the night. 

Jones, who was near the front oxen when the acci- 
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dent took place, and who had made himself hoarse 
with shouting and screaming, was immensely impressed 
by the self-possession of his passengers. He wouldn't 
have believed it of any new comer had he not the 
evidence of his own eyes. They had saved the waggon 
from a " confounded smash," and they had done it of 
their own accord. He was not aware that Vincent 
had been on the trek before, and had a boy's aptitude 
for remembering what is usual in such emergencies. 

Their resting-place that night was cool and airy 
enough. A splendid panorama of land and sea spread 
behind them, and the situation was sufficiently adven- 
turous to be pleasing. Margaret said she had not 
enjoyed herself more for a long time, only she hoped 
the stones would not roll away during the night and 
leave them to plunge down toward destruction. Jones 
gallantly said that rather than such a catastrophe 
should happen he would scotch the wheels with his 
own body. 

A gloomy outlook awaited them in the morning. 
Rain was falling and no waggon was in sight. With- 
out the aid of another team it was hopeless to try to 
move on. So they had to wait for the next arrival, 
and as there was no tree or other shelter to find refuge 
under, the cramped limits of the waggon formed the 
scene of their compulsory confinement. This being 
the case, Margaret wiled the hours away by reading 
aloud the book in which consisted the whole of Mr. 
Jones's library. The fascinations of the tale were 
such for him that he kept in suspiciously close proxi- 
mity to the waggon as long as the reading went on. 
Now and then, at some more critical point of Mr. 
Primrose's experiences, his horny-handed admirer 
could not refrain from an original comment or two. 

After dark the rain ceased, and about midnight they 
were all aroused by the sound of an approaching 
waggon. Jones was up at once, and vanishing into the 
starlit gloom he intercepted the stranger at the top 
of the hill and induced its driver to stay there till the 
morrow. With dawn came a renewed effort to make 
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way. The double team was yoked in, and amidst a 
Babel of cries and a volley of whip-cracks, the 
waggon was at last hauled up to the more level 
ground above. 

Thence outstretched grassy plains rolling westward 
as far as the eye could scan. Over these they crawled 
slowly on, until the rain came down again, and they 
pulled up alongside a little round patch of scrubby 
brushwood, known as Smith's bush, the only trace of 
arborescent vegetation within the field of vision. 
Here they were doomed to spend a long and weary 
week. For several hours the rain fell heavily, and 
when they looked out in the morning it was to learn 
that their oxen were lost. African cattle have an 
awkward habit of rambling, especially when the pas- 
tures about them happen to be burnt or bad. 

They were not alone in their misfortunes. Out- 
spanned near the same shelter was a small English 
cart, covered with an African tent, and crowded with 
the persons and the belongings of a recently arrived 
Yorkshire family. The ingenuity shown in packing 
so much in so small a space was worthy of a higher 
range of effort. There was a plough strapt on behind; 
there were a chest of drawers, three wooden trunks, a 
bundle of spades and pitchforks, sacks of dirty clothes, 
corn, and meal ; there was bedding for a family of 
two parents, five big children, and bachelor friend ; 
there were pots and pans garnishing the exterior of 
this small Noah's Ark. The conveyance of the vehicle 
was confided to six small oxen, and they were now 
enjoying a rest; a week's journey from Durban, at the 
rate of two miles and a half a day, having made them 
unequal to further exertion. The occupants were 
East-riding peasants, speaking the broadest dialect of 
that soft-tongued country, and it was interesting to 
remark how helpless and yet how apt they were. No 
jargon-speaking Kafir encumbered their expedition. 
A stout girl took it in turn with a big boy to lead the 
oxen. The others trudged behind with other articles, 
for which no room could be found. At present their 
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meals were the chief care of existence with them, and 
Margaret took earnest note of the pile of enormous 
cakes of meal and water, each the size of the frjang 
pan, and baked daily in that useful utensil, for the 
consumption of the party. How they stowed them- 
selves at night was a puzzle until night fell, when the 
cart was hung round with old canvas and practically 
converted into an edifice of two storeys, having a 
ground and a first floor. 

What the Dimsdales would have done without the 
Vicar of Wakefield during this week of exile cannot 
be told. That worthy divine was called upon at 
all hours of the day to beguile the monotony of 
having to stand still and do nothing. His experiences 
being finished in three days, Mr. Jones begged that 
the thrilling history might again be recited, as he had 
missed the thread of some portions. So Lettie took 
up the task and went through with it as patiently as 
her sister had done. Meanwhile Vincent ranged over 
the hills in quest of the missing oxen. He intimated 
to his sisters a private conviction that " Old Jones was 
hiding them somewhere on purpose." The narrator 
of these chronicles cherishes a belief of the same kind, 
as the grass in that locality is too good, and the grass 
further off is too bad, to lead cattle far astray. 

But of whatever treachery Jones might be guilty, 
the day came when further delay meant nothing short 
of starvation. Stalker's and Sydney's contributions 
were soon exhausted. Their own supplies fast dimi- 
nished. Jones's own modest stores were reduced to 
half a sackful of meal and a little coffee, and the 
largest portion of the journey lay yet before them. 
So when the week was spent, the oxen suddenly re- 
appeared, all the better for their holiday, and the 
waggon once more moved on. By this time they felt 
quite an attachment to their Yorkshire friends, whose 
period of probation was yet undefined, and the part- 
ing was attended by mutual promises of a meeting 
hereafter. 

Of the rest of the journey little need be said. Its 
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progress was hastened by hunger. Under the frown 
of a tall hill nestled a rustic hostelry, where two 
small loaves, as a great favour, were handed over for 
a magnificent consideration. Down in a deep hollow 
they came to another roadside inn, from which a 
sharp-tongued matron drove them in disgust. Jones 
at last seized his gun and came back one day with a 
brace of partridges ; on another day with a wild 
turkey, and finally with a buck. Margaret took 
charge of the wheat-meal, and succeeded in converting 
it into very edible cakes and fritters. Vincent paid 
excursions to kraals near the road, and once returned 
triumphantly with a long following of girls bearing 
thick milk, eggs, and fowls. Upon the whole, then, 
corn was found in Egypt, and manna in the wilder- 
ness. 

Thus day followed day, and* the waggon crawled 
over the hills, through the mud-holes, and athwart the 
blackened downs. They were all thoroughly aweary, 
except Jones, and he vowed that he had never had so 
successful, so rapid, and altogether so prosperous a 
journey. He confided to Vincent, with whom he 
entered upon terms of lasting intimacy, that his 
sisters were " the real sort," that ** they had no non- 
sense about them," that " there was no mistake about 
where they came from." 

Evening shades were falling when, dry and dusty, 
the waggon entered Maritzburg. They had no idea 
as to where their destination might be ; Margaret had 
a vague belief that it was somewhere in High Street, 
but as High Street was two miles long, this did not 
help them much. So, much to Mr. Jones's delight, 
they determined to pass the night upon the Market 
Square. And there, two hours later, they were found 
by Robert Bryant, making merry over fresh bread 
and butter. 



CHAPTER XXVI. 



THE EDITOR AT WORK. 
SYDNEY MARSDIirS JOURNAL. 

December^ 1 8 — . 

This habit of journalising, begun years ago for my 
own amusement, I find now to be of great service to 
me in my new calling. One's diary in a young 
colony becomes a record of its progress, a reflection 
of its onward changes. And the place grows and 
grows, not fast, indeed very slowly, but with a steady 
unfolding of social development. To the eye this 
little town seems almost drifting backward. New- 
comers have ceased to settle amongst us, and now 
and then a townsman will take his departure. But 
by imperceptible degrees society is crystallizing into 
more definite forms, and even its habitations assume 
a less chaotic character. My printing-office has lately 
been in the improver's hands. A heavy rain washed 
down a large piece of the mud with which its wattled 
walls are plastered, and exposed the compositors and 
the types to the fury of the elements. So I have 
had not only to patch the wall up, but to line it with 
a shield of reeds. Thus it comes to pass that " the 
leading journal," as my correspondents style The 
Regenerator^ seems to be issued from a reed-house. 

That great organ prospers after a fashion. Its 
circulation steadily increases at the rate of about two 
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subscribers a month, and the Government has been 
good enough to give me £7$^ year for the insertion of 
official matter and announcements. Illnatured critics 
say that I have sold the liberty of the press in making 
this arrangement, but as the Governor voluntarily 
assured me that he considered it strictly a matter of 
business, as the country got an ample equivalent in 
the space reserved, and as I say exactly what my 
conscience bids me say on all questions whatsoever, 
the calumny lies as lightly on my mind as I think 
it does on that of the public. In point of fact, the 
arrangement was a matter of life or death to The 
Regenerator. Business is so dull, and advertising is 
so slack, that I could not possibly have fulfilled my 
agreement with Mr. Dimsdale had I not had special 
aid. As it is, I hope the New Year will see the 
whole affair entirely in my own hands. The last 
twelve months have been a period of harder living 
and harder work than I ever expected to go through, 
but as soon as the last instalment of purchase money 
is paid off, I shall feel a free man. 

The recent agitation in favour of a convict settle- 
ment here significantly indicated the utter prostration 
of the community. Men will not deliberately commit 
social suicide unless specially driven to it, and sore 
must be the condition of that place where, as here, 
some are willing to let in like a flood, the infamy and 
crime of other countries, for the sake of contingent 
benefits of a material order. There has been a fierce 
contest between the apostles of progress and the 
lovers of order, but the latter have triumphed, and 
we are saved from a terrible curse. How the people 
at home would have marvelled in their hearts at the 
greed and folly of a people so ready to give shelter 
to the scum of distant prisons in their mad desire to 
move forward. 

There has, however, been one symptom of a truly 
progressive tendency. Two days ago I stood with 
a group of others on the top of a sandhill near the 
entrance to the harbour. Two little vessels were at 
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anchor within, and the fair expanse of water spread 
peacefully all round, as though reckless of the strange 
intruder that was approaching. Our eyes, however, 
were all bent upon the outer ocean, where the lazy 
southern swell broke gently upon the bar. There, 
swiftly skimming the rollers, with all her flags set, 
and a long trail of smoke behind, sped a steamer of 
moderate tonnage — the Lord Palmerston — the first 
sailless craft that had ever entered the Bay of Natal, 
the first mail steamer that had visited the south- 
eastern coast of Africa. If old Vasco*s shade was 
hovering near the scene of his discovery, he must 
have felt impressed by the superiority of modern 
genius in thus making light of wind and tide. It 
was an inspiriting scene, historical in its small way, 
and as the vessel steamed up to her anchorage abreast 
of where we were standing, and within a stone's throw 
of the beach, cheer after cheer went up from our 
little group. Hats were waved, a small carronade 
was fired, and the ship herself responded by a royal 
salute. Old England seemed very near to us all just 
then, and the eyes of several amongst that group of 
self-exiled Englishmen were moist as they gave 
hearty welcome to the distinguished stranger. 

The end of this year will find me bearing a new 
title — the honourable one of Corporal. I have taken 
to soldiering in play. The Royal Guerillas are a 
corps of horsemen, established under the governor's 
auspices for the defence of the town and neighbour- 
hood. In the Cape Colony the settlers have always 
taken an active part in the native wars, and it entered 
into the sagacious head of our present ruler to suggest 
that the same system be followed here in a better 
manner. A military spirit was to be fostered by the 
influence of military organisation. So a meeting of 
" those interested " was formed, and about forty men, 
having nags at command, enrolled themselves ; myself 
amongst them. It is quite true that until next year 
I have to deny myself the possession of a horse, but 
meanwhile I borrow a charger for the occasion. We 
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wear a serge uniform ; our initials have been elegantly 
cast in pewter by a local tinsmith ; we use our own 
weapons, and we sport a black stripe tacked on to 
our trousers. Thus accoutred, we meet three times a 
week at sunrise, and go through prodigious evolutions 
in a masterly manner. The other day when our 
Colonel-in-chief was down he reviewed us, and wound 
up the inspection with a speech beginning "Gentleman 
soldiers," and ending by a declaration that he would 
be proud to go to victory or death at the head of a 
force so gallant and so distinguished. And did not 
we cheer him ? And were not the speeches at a 
dinner given by the corps to His Excellency that 
evening marked by maddening fervour and magnificent 
patriotism } 

Our example has been followed by those who don't 
own horses — to whose ranks I rightfully belong — and 
another corps, the Durban Legionaries, vie with us in 
attachment to drill. Their uniform at present consists 
of a belt round the waist, and they have only just 
reached the gun-bearing stage. They form a queer 
medley of long and short ; thin and fat ; bearded and 
smooth-faced ; young and old. The Kafirs gaze with 
immense delight and astonishment at grey-headed and 
corpulent white men — fathers of families, and stem 
masters of refractory niggers — indulging gaily in the 
pastime of standing on one leg, beating time with 
the other; taking distance, falling in, and finally 
lying flat on their stomachs. My native tells me 
they consider it to be all part of some great religious 
ceremonial. 

Poor Mr. Dimsdale*s reign of mayor came to a 
sudden end. He had such thorough enjoyment in the 
office that, angry though I am with him, and utterly 
disgusted with his conduct towards Margaret, I cannot 
but be sorry. Town Councils, however, here as at 
home are mere bear-gardens. In so dull a place it 
is refreshing to attend these meetings and hear the 
members worry each other. There are two lawyers 
amongst them, and when litigation is slack they keep 
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their wits sharp and their tongues in exercise, by 
mutual vilification. One calls the other " a person," 
in withering tones of scorn. Other demands an 
apology from " that most unmannerly speaker." One 
retorts that he has "not come there to be taught 
manners by those who have none." Other rejoins 
that " some men have neither manners nor morals." 
The having to report these scenes and incidents adds 
quite a^est to my work, and when artistically dressed 
up the record gives much satisfaction to my readers. 
That it invariably offends all the disputants is equally 
true, and the newspaper correspondence which follows 
helps to keep the ball going during the lon^ interval 
between mails. 

There is in town an old fellow-passenger of ours 
called John Staines. He is painfully fond of liquor, 
and spends his time chiefly in getting drunk and then 
getting sober again. The latter is the longest and 
most difficult process. He has held about fifty dif- 
ferent posts; he has been everything by turns, but 
nothing long. He is ever taking the pledge and just 
as often breaking it. Tall, fair, delicate-looking, and 
handsome, when he landed here, he is now fat, bloated, 
and ill-favoured. His last burst was a bad one"; he 
slept out all night in the rain ; got fever on the top 
of delirium, and was taken to the hospital, whither 
I went to see him. 

The hospital of this town is situated at the back 
of the jail ; and the jail is situated in the main street, 
not very far from my office. You enter through a 
wicket-gate, set in a luxuriant hedge of roses, and 
see before you a little thatched cottage of three 
rooms, surrounded by a verandah, up which flowering 
creepers clamber, and over which syringa trees cast 
their shadows. Altogether a sylvan and arcadian 
retreat. This is the only prison on the whole coast- 
line of Natal. The middle room forms the police 
station, and in the rooms on either side the victims 
of justice are immured. Their black faces gleaming 
through the bars, which are the only evidences of 

U 
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confinement, look merry enough. And, indeed, as they 
get plenty to eat, a good roof over them, no lack of 
congenial companionship, and are required merely to 
play at work, their lot seems to them a very pleasant 
one. Moral scruples do not afifect them, and the shame 
of conviction is an unknown sentiment. I wonder 
that crime is so rare when its punishment is so light. 
However, a couple of "cats" hung against the wall, 
represent a contingent risk which is more likely to 
deter the savage mind from breaches of the law than 
any length of imprisonment. 

The " hospital " is in strict keeping with the jail. 
A small detached room, open to the thatch roof, with 
a mud floor and whitewashed walls suffices for the 
sanitary needs of the indigent folks of Durban. 
Worse quarters for an invalid might perhaps be found 
in more palatial edifices, for the place was scrupulously 
clean; the sunshine streamed through the door; 
branches waved and flowers bloomed within view of 
the window, and bees hummed about. Here on a 
stretcher lay John Staines, reprobate and drunkard, 
marked with many scars, a veteran in vice though a 
youth in years. His grandly-moulded body, capable 
under wise direction of so much manly work, lay 
half uncovered, his matted hair streamed over the 
pillow, and his face, now wearing its soberest expres- 
sion, looked haggard and wan. Gentle birth and 
gentle breeding were there, but the gentle life which 
such antecedents should beget had vanished with his 
boyhood. His large restless eyes, not so bloodshot 
as usual, turned eagerly to me as I entered, and his 
damp hand seized mine in convulsive clasp as I sate 
y his bedside. 

" Ah, this is good of you, Marsdin. I knew you'd 
come. You are the only one of the Bristol lot that 
hasn't deserted me. It's very hard on a poor fellow 
to have people's backs turned upon one as I have." 

" You've yourself to thank for it, John." 

" I know that as well as you do. There's no need 
to remind me what a fool I am, but it isn't my fault, 
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it isn't indeed. People ask me to drink, and when 
once I begin I go on, and then the devil's up again. 
Look here, Marsdin, I mean to stop this time, I do 
indeed. I give you my word of honour that 111 not 
touch a drop again, God help me, I wont." 

" So you've said fifty times before, John." 

He spoke eagerly, earnestly, and undoubtedly with 
all honesty of purpose, and interrupted me as is his 
wont by an outburst of tears. 

" Oh, Marsdin, what a poor wretch I am. Fancy 
if my mother could see me now ; and they thought 
I was going to make my fortune when I left." 

And thus he continued, sobbing and lamenting, 
reproaching first himself, and then society at large. 
When he was quieter, I told him why I had come, 
and what I proposed, namely, that he should go to 
Benvale, live with Charlie Bryant, who never touches 
liquor of any kind, and has none within reach if he 
did, and see if he could by dint of abstinence and 
hard work, manage to live a better life. 

" And look here, John, if I find that boy Bryant 
any the worse for your company and example, I too 
will turn my back on you for ever." 

I was relieved by the reproachful way in which he 
received this caution, as certain qualms about the 
wisdom of subjecting a steady lad like Charlie to the 
influence of such an experienced sinner disturbed me. 
Robert Bryant had left his brother with me in all 
good faith, and I had no right to sacrifice his prospects 
to the chance of reforming the other. But I have 
noticed that a much younger man often has more 
influence than one of the same age with delinquents 
of the John Staines order ; and Charlie is such a 
thoroughly good and sensible boy that he will be 
more likely to lead such an one than to be led. 

As soon as Staines is well enough, therefore, he 
will go out. His case is one of very many. Youths 
of weak intellects, or weaker wills, who have failed to 
make way at home, are shunted ofT to the colonies 
by their parents and friends, in the vain belief that 

U 2 
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they will do there what they have failed to do at 
home — work steadily and live soberly. Idle fancy! 
The voyage they start upon, in eight cases out of ten, 
leads to ruin. These young fellows are the byword 
of colonists. There is no help for them. They sink 
from depth to depth, until their own mothers would 
fail to recognise them. Ah, ye mothers, calmly 
dwelling by your English firesides, waiting in fond 
hope mail after mail, for news of dear Tom, or Frank, 
or Arthur, what bitter agony of soul would be yours 
could ye see them as we do, besotted and besmeared, 
vainly striving by intermittent starts to get the better 
of their own weaknesses or passions, or sponging in 
unmanly indolence upon the good nature and long- 
suffering hospitality of others. I don't know which 
is the worst spectacle, John Staines, the tippler, 
spending all he gets in liquor, or James Meenish, the 
loafer, living upon the kindness, too often grudgingly 
rendered, of more industrious men. 

Durban. 

I spent an hour with the Dimsdales this evening. 
They are living in a much smaller cottage — one ot 
those queer flimsy structures so common here — made 
of felt stretched on a wooden frame. They pay £i 
a month rent, and can ill afford even that Now that 
the estate is being wound up by trustees, there is 
nothing left for Mr. Dimsdale, and hi« position is not 
a cheerful one. Still he is much better off here under 
such circumstances than he could be at home. Al- 
though no longer the first merchant in the place, 
mayor of the borough, and oracle-in-chief on matters 
mercantile, he has not lost caste or social respectability. 
This superiority to conventional circumstances is a 
marked and very pleasing feature in colonial Kfe. If 
a man fails in business he does not fall socially. All 
enterprise as yet is experimental, and men expect to 
fail without intending to be beaten by their failure. 
Mr. Dimsdale's misfortunes were no fault of his, 
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.unless an error of calculation as regarded the prospects 
of the colony be a fault. 

Nor do they suffer the slightest social disability 
because they live in a smaller house, are less able to 
entertain their friends, and are known to be so poor 
that mere subsistence must cause some anxiety to 
them. Mr. Dimsdale's garments, once so spruce and 
immaculate, begin to look worn and shabby, and there 
is a suspicious sameness in his wife's toilette; but 
they are visited and invited just as usual. His turn 
is pretty sure to come again. Just now he is living 
on hope. The governor is much interested in his 
behalf, and will give him the first suitable vacancy. 

Between the father and daughters very little com- 
munication passes as yet; and correspondence is 
confined chiefly to the mother, who misses the girls 
much. Margaret, who writes to me as though I were 
her guardian or elder brother (!) beseeches me to send 
her all particulars about them, and often sends presents 
to the children. Her school has proved quite a 
success, and she has as many pupils as the two of 
tiiem can teach. Some of the parents I fear make 
themselves disagreeable, as ignorant people are apt 
to do towards those who are better educated. How 
George would marvel were he suddenly to reappear 
and to find his future wife the head of " a seminary " 
— about the very last position I imagine he would, 
choose for her. I have striven to infect her with 
some of my own enthusiasm about the future, and 
the influence we may all exert in shaping the destiny 
of a new people. A little sentiment of this kind' 
lightens labour, and gives a zest to toil. 

Already my fatherhood of the press bears fruit. 
Some months ago a paper was started in the capital, 
and a rival organ is announced for the new year. Its 
editor is to be one of the recalcitrant lawyers aforesaid, 
who has taken umbrage at the free criticism of his 
municipal freaks of temper. In his prospectus^ he 
says — 

"The want of a thoroughly independent and 
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unprejudiced organ has long been painfully felt in 
Durban. There is really no medium for the free 
expression of public opinion. Candid criticism is a 
thing unknown as yet to local journalism. It will be 
the great and supreme aim of The Illuminator to give 
scope to all without fear or favour ; to cast light in 
all dark places ; and above all to criticise the acts 
and policy of government with a freedom and vigour 
which it is vain to expect from a suborned and 
subsidised journal." 

All which, of course, means that Mr. Carper wants 
free scope for his own ebullitions of spite and spleen. 
As this prospectus has appeared in the advertising 
columns of The Regenerator^ it has been incumbent 
upon me to utter some words of welcome to the 
coming stranger ; and this I have done with all the 
cordiality I could put into print. Competition they 
say is good for trade, and my friends have deemed it 
desirable to make response to Mr. Carper's broadside 
by a volley of advertisements. With the purchase 
money paid, and a printing-office in my unincumbered 
possession, I feel no fear of opposition, and am getting 
up my vocabulary of slang with a view to coming 
encounters. 



CHAPTER XXVII. 



GOOD TIMES AT BENVALE. 
SYDNEY MARSDIN'S JOURNAL, 

Durban, New Year's Day, 

I HAVE just returned from Ben vale, where I had 
promised to eat my Christmas dinner with the 
Bodens and to be present at the manufacture of the 
first sugar ever made in South Africa. 

Editors are tied by the heel to their desks. Like 
a mill-horse — ^they have a set round to go through ; 
as soon as one is finished another must be begun ; the 
publication of one issue is the signal for the prepara- 
tion of the next, and it needs some management to 
be able to get away for a few days. The mail, this 
month, was good enough to leave us the holidays 
uncrossed by the cares of correspondence. Having 
deposited all the news of the coming week in my 
printer's hands, and asked Mr. Dimsdale to give a 
general eye to the interests of Tke Regenerator^ as 
soon as that broadsheet had been despatched to its 
subscribers, I set forth. John Staines was my com- 
panion. A month's abstinence had much bettered 
his appearance. He looked trim, shorn, and clean, 
and his sanguine temperament was full of confidence 
and hope. 

A year's lapse has made much change in the 
aspects of the country between this and Benvale. 
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In the bush there are many new clearings. Scattered 
about were a few new homesteads, or rather the 
beginnings of them. Mr. Joffins*s example as an 
arrowroot grower has been followed by several other 
settlers, and we here and there came upon patches of 
bright green plants which promised to yield well a 
few weeks later. 

This is a stormy season, and it is difficult to travel 
after noon without being caught in a tempest. We 
had ridden about two-thirds of the distance when the 
darkened sky began to threaten disturbance. A huge 
arc of cloud, lurid and sullen, swept up from the 
southward under the blacker pall which veiled the 
upper heaven. A dead silence fell as this cloud 
rushed on. Then amidst a gloom like midnight the 
wind roared, the rain fell, the lightning flashed, and 
the thunder pealed and crashed. It was impossible 
to advance over the hills while such a tornado raged, 
so we dismounted and waited until the fury of the 
storm was overpast. The lightning darted and 
danced on all sides of us, and while it lasted we felt 
dazed as well as deafened by the commotion. 

Drenched and shivering we pushed on. Fain would 
I have resorted to the genial contents of my spirit- 
flask, but John's presence debarred my temperate 
palate from this refreshment. To smell brandy even 
would be to him like setting a spark to gunpowder. 
The cold bath he was experiencing in no way damped 
his spirits, and he rattled on about his new prospects 
with unimpaired cheerfulness. It was pleasant, how- 
ever, to reach our destination. A glorious sunset 
followed the storm, and Benvale never looked more 
charming than it did when bathed in golden splendour 
as we rode down into it. At dusk we pulled up at 
my country estate, where Charlie, his honest face all 
radiant with pleasure, gave us hearty greeting. 

That boy is the only human object I feel free to 
love. I had not seen him since Georges death 
became known, and as the lad, tall, lithe, and straight- 
limbed, stood before me, he reminded me so mudh of 
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my lost friend that a great yeB.rning over him possessed 
me. He is not unlike George in his younger days, 
only with a good deal more ballast in his nature. 
His boyhood's lines have been cast in harder places, 
and experience has taught him the lessons which the 
other had to learn in later life. He held my hand 
with a strength of grasp that betokened true warmth 
of feeling, and then with a boy's shy instincts insisted 
on taking our nags to the little stable. 

Homeliest places give after all the most homelike 
welcomes. When we had changed our clothes, and 
were seated dry and warm round Charlie's well-piled 
table, I felt more comfortable than I have ever done in 
statelier mansions. He makes a capital caterer. Buck, 
fowls, vegetables, jam, and fruit mingled their savours 
in a fragrant medley. Tea and tobacco followed the 
repast, and we sat up till near midnight hearing him 
recount his experiences. 

On quitting Benvale I left Charlie in entire charge 
with certain general instructions to follow, and the 
right of referring to Mr. Boden or Mr. Joffins in case 
of need. Although the responsibility was a heavy 
one for a youth of eighteen I felt sure he would not 
betray or misuse it. Nor has he. The cattle are all 
in good order, and the cane planted this year is grow- 
ing vigorously, so that twelvemonths hence there will 
be about thirty acres to crush if all goes well. He 
has also a nice patch of maize almost ready to pick. 
From the three or four cows left with him he has 
managed to produce a good sized cask of butter, his 
own particular perquisite, and the proceeds of which 
are to be expended for his mother's and sister's benefit. 
Altogether he has done wonderfully well, his worst 
difficulty having been with his hapless brother Alfred, 
who spent two or three months with him, and did 
much to upset the younger one's plans and arrange- 
ments. That he has been ably helped by his neigh- 
bours is evident enough, and indeed he attributes 
most of his success to their advice and co-operation. 

The next was a delicious morning, such as one most 
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often breathes in a climate fringing that of the tropics. 
Charlie had much to show me, and showed a true 
planter's pride in displaying his canefield. I see he 
has planted the rows about half as close as they 
should be, according to the best authority, but I 
thought it best not to damp his pleasure by pointing 
this out just then. He has improved the house, too, 
planted some flowers near it, run up walls instead of 
curtains, and added a shady verandah. I told him 
with a laugh that he must be thinking of matrimony, 
when he blushed with a most unnecessary degree of 
embarrassment. Surely, I thought, Charlie cannot 
be smitten with the universal ailment. 

After breakfast we set out for the Bod ens. This 
was the day of expectation, and I was quite as 
curious and eager as Charlie to note the issue. He 
donned his best apparel, in honour of the occasion, 
and a very personable young fellow he looked in his 
white suit and straw hat. We walked over, not 
wishing to trespass upon Mr. Boden's stable arrange- 
ments. On reaching his land there were more signs 
of change. About five acres of sugar-cane were 
ready to be crushed. The tall stems waving high 
over our heads, rustled cheerily in the breeze as 
though rejoicing in the richness of the virgin soil, 
and in the significance of the approaching event 
A large field of corn stretched on the other side of 
the house and down into the valley, at the bottom of 
which stood the small thatched shed, with its little 
chimney, which was our final goal. But first the 
cottage had our attentions. It stood tidy, trim, and 
white as ever, invested with that indescribable air of 
neatness caused by, and so indicative of a woman's 
presence. Creepers were trained up the verandah 
posts ; a cat was coiled upon the door-mat ; bits of 
curtains shaded the windows. And then, while we 
were yet yards away from the door, the presiding 
goddess herself came forward, bright, cheerful, and 
hearty as ever, not quite so young-looking as of yore 
and with a line or two here and there, which said 
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that colonial trials and struggles had not passed 
unfelt over that brave little head, but in all respects 
the impersonation of a noble-hearted Englishwoman. 

Ah, countrymen of mine ! ye cannot know the stuff 
there is in the girls and women around you until ye 
have seen them as we see them, battling with the 
troubles, annoyances, and disappointments of colonial 
life. It is here that the metal of the sex is tried in 
the fire and not found wanting. It is here amongst 
savage men and savage scenes, with no familiar 
surroundings to solace or cheer them, with none of 
those home-comforts so prized by them, to enjoy or 
to compensate ; with despair filling their husbands* 
hearts, and hope often dying in their own breasts, 
that the true qualities of woman put to shame the 
meaner capacities of man. In the times that are 
coming, histories will probably be written by future 
Macaulays of these now infant states, but will, I 
wonder, due justice be done to the endurance, the 
fortitude, the bravery, and the patience shown by 
those whose sons are to people the soil and whose 
influence is to shape the character of the rising 
race ? 

Mrs. Boden's welcome might make one feel glad 
for a month afterward — it was so real, affectionate, 
and genuine. Tears stood in her eyes as she glanced 
at my black band, and let her hand linger a moment 
in mine. • To Staines she was benignantly cordial, 
with just a dash of compassion to indicate a woman's 
contempt for a man's weaknesses. But upon Charlie 
she beamed with all the kindness of her nature — and 
that is saying a good deal. He is evidently her prime 
minister and first favourite, as he deserves to be. 

Mr. Boden had been at " the mill " since daybreak 
and was there still. We forbade her to send for him, 
and compromised by sitting down to another break- 
fast, somewhat daintier perhaps than Charlie's, and 
more feminine in its appointments. No tea is like a 
woman's, and perhaps I might add that no woman's 
tea is like Mrs. Boden's, 
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We went down to the mill, whither she was to 
proceed by-and-by when Mrs. Joffins had arrived. 
The pioneer South African sugar-factory was nothing 
but a thatched shed, with open sides. The machinery 
was all home made, but it did credit to Mr. Boden's 
inventive capabilities, and showed that he would have 
earned greater distinction as an engineer than as a 
parson, or — an editor. He was in his shirtsleeves, 
warm, excited, and disposed to be irritable, but he 
hailed me with effusion as the originator of the sugar 
enterprise and the first importer of cane tops. To 
Charlie he gave a friendly nod; but the hapless 
Staines with whose antecedents he was familiar, he 
scarcely looked at. George's failings the ex-clergyman 
had condoned on account of his other excellencies, 
but for this young man he had no sentiment but 
contempt. Poor John felt this and shrunk humbly 
into the back-ground. 

There stood the mill. Out of some agricultural 
machines George had brought with him, and which, 
as usual proved quite unfitted to the industries of the 
country, Mr. Boden had fashioned an apparatus for 
crushing the cane. His three rollers were made of 
logs, cut out of the bush ; these were turned by water- 
power, and he had already found to his' ineffable 
satisfaction that they did their work very well. The 
canes were gripped between them and slowly turned 
out, squeezed moderately dry, while a copious stream 
of juice flowed towards the ** pans." Such were the 
most difficult mechanical parts of the operation. The 
rest required mere experience and skill. For these 
Mr. Boden had to trust to his own mother wit and 
book-knowledge. Three old washing boilers — once 
the light of Mrs. Joffins's eyes — had been pressed 
into service and built up side by side, with a furnace 
underneath them. 

By the time we got there the first boiler was nearly 
filled and the fire was waiting to be lit. Mr. Boden 
with tremulous anxiety asked me to thrust in a cane or 
two, so as to add emphasis to the ceremony. Charlie 
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begged to do likewise, and Staines looked on as 
though the dearest wish of his heart would be 
gratified were he asked to do the same. But he 
wasn't. 

Mark the momentous significance of the whole 
business. We knew sugar-cane would grow in Natal 
— the waving acres around were proof enough of that. 
We knew that such cane was sweet — the Kafirs at 
work had long ago tested the fact. But we did not 
know that the sweet juice of this South African 
grown cane would granulate, in other words would 
turn into sugar. There was every reason for 
supposing that it would do so, but in this world — 
as Mrs. Boden had just remarked — nothing was 
certain. 

Mark, too, the issues of success — if success the 
day's work should prove to be. At present sugar 
is grown only in Mauritius, Java, and the West 
Indies; I mean to any appreciable extent. If 
Africa, with all its teeming tribes and vast breadths 
of uncultivated soil, can be added to the list, what a 
prospect of wealth and industry we open out. 

We watched therefore the boiling of the juice witli 
intense eagerness. When sickly fumes arose from 
the bubbling fluid we took wooden skimmers in 
hand, and as told to do by Mr. Boden we threw off 
the scum as it arose and kept the liquid mass from 
boiling over. It was warm work but we carried it 
on for two hours. Of the mystical liming process I 
say naught That was Mr. Boden's business, and we 
ventured not to interfere with so delicate an opera- 
tion. As he threw in the white powder we regarded 
him as a species of enchanter, and indeed with his 
long streaming hair he rather looked like one. 

It was warm work, and I confess to preferring the 
cares of editing to the toils of sugar-boiling. When 
the ladies appeared I had a welcome excuse for 
gaining a respite. Mrs. Boden was radiant with 
satisfaction, when she saw by the expression of her 
husband's face that all was going on well. My good 
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friend Mrs. Joffins expressed unbounded joy at 
meeting me, and seemed disposed to embrace. Her 
liberal frame has not suffered restriction from the 
wasting influences of a hot climate. Her face is as 
broad and jolly as ever. Her speech is noless hearty 
and discursive than of yore. But what most interested 
me was her laudation of, and references to, Charlie 
and his matrimonial projects. She pointed his way. 

Glancing in the direction indicated I saw that 
Charlie had left his place by the boilers and was 
standing just outside the mill by the side of a dark- 
eyed dainty little maiden, fresh as a flower in her 
clean simplicity, whom I knew at once to be Annie 
Boden, now a girl well in her teens. Charlie with 
his flushed face, and bare arms, bearing in one hand 
his long skimmer, looked not unlike a young knight 
of semi-barbaric times, waiting on his lady. It was 
plain enough now why he had Adonised so carefully. 
The expression of his honest face as he looked fondly 
into her not unresponsive eyes told its own tale — the 
old, old story, which goes on repeating itself in 
exactly the same fashion from day to day, and age 
to age. 

" Well, Mrs. Joffins, what is to be, is to be. Don't 
you think they are well matched ?" 

"Matched, Mr. Marsdin, I should think so. 
There isn't such another pair living. When that 
girl was away in Durban I felt that the valley wasn't 
like itself, but now she's back and taking up with 
Charlie, I wouldn't change Benvale for Leeds itself — 
there ! " 

This confession I knew meant much ; though the 
idea of contrasting that wretched manufacturing 
town with its endless miles of monotonous bricks 
and mortar, and its smoky atmosphere, with this 
bright and beautiful valley, struck me as somewhat 
comical. 

The juice being boiled sufficiently, it was poured 
into two large shallow wooden receptacles or coolers, 
and left to harden. All that we could do had been 
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done, and we returned up the hill to while away the 
intervening hour or two of suspense by a preliminary 
dinner. I then heard a good deal more about recent 
experiences in the valley. Mr. Joffins as usual had 
his list of grievances. The cattle-stabbing business 
ceased after he broke the law by being its own 
administrator, but a disease has appeared which 
threatens to prove disastrous — several beasts having 
already died of it. 

" Mr. Marsdin," solemnly the worthy man addressed 
me ; " it takes the patience of Job to keep on in 
this country. There's always something wrong turn- 
ing up. No sooner is one difficulty got over than 
another is discovered. If cattle are not stolen or 
stabbed they die. If your crops don't get too little 
rain they get too much. If they're ripe for gathering 
at the proper time you can't get labour, I suppose 
it's the way with all new countries. Man has to learn 
from nature, and he learns it by disappointments and 
losses as are enough to crush the energy out of 'im." 

Having emphasized this last assertion by the usual 
superfluities, the victim of contrariety proceeded to 
fill his pipe. 

" Is that your own tobacco, Mr. Joffins ? " 

" To be sure it is, Sir, and nothing else do I smoke. 
You won't find better from one end of London to 
the other. It's very different from the cabbage-leaf 
stuff" I used to buy in Leeds, and it grows here ^better 
even than cabbages do." 

" Why don't you grow it for sale } " 

" So I will, Mr. Marsdin, when arrowroot breaks 
down, which I suppose it will do like everything 
else, though my crop this year is going to be a fine 
one, and worth ;^iooo if it's worth a penny." 

" Not so bad. Are these your mealies under the 
hill ? " 

** Yes, Sir, and not a bad lot either, if all goes well. 
I shall have a good lump to send into town this year 
although I didn't mean to plant more than we might 
want ourselves." 
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" You haven't much to get out of town at any 
rate." 

" Well, barring a few clothes and groceries we grow 
all we want ourselves. And now here's Mr. Boden 
going to give us sugar, and Mr. Charlie's coffee-trees 
will have a few berries this year, so we shall be able 
to drink and sweeten our own coffee soon." 

Not so bad I thought for a land where " everything 
goes wrong." But I notice that bad as things often 
seem, people manage to pull through after all, and 
the resources of the country get more and more 
developed in spite of disappointment and failure. 

Shortly after we went down with fear cind 
trembling to " the mill." Mr. Boden's anxious face 
looked pale as he approached the ** cooler " and pre- 
pared to witness the result of his experiment. Was 
sugar-planting in South Africa to be or not to be ? 
It was a momentous question on more grounds than 
one. The answer lay before us, stiff, black, and 
sickly-scented. Mr. Boden thrust in his knife, and 
a gleam of true joy flashed across his face, as he held 
it forth, after a careful scrutiny, with the words, " It's 
all right — ifs sugar ! " 

Sugar it was, sure enough, though as yet in a very 
syrupy and sticky stage, but that it only needed 
draining and drying to become the genuine sugar of 
commerce was apparent in every sparkle of the fast 
forming crystals. 

So another milestone in the path of progress has 
been reached. Mr. Boden's little thatched shed is 
the birth-place of who shall say what industry, ente^ 
prise, and wealth. 

The next day was Christmas. People are con- 
stantly deploring the loss of snow, frost, mistletoe, 
and holly, and saying for the fiftieth time that 
" Christmas is no Christmas " with the thermometer 
at 85® in the shade, but, putting associations on one 
side, I feel sure, regarding the season as a time of 
rejoicing, that we have the best of the comparison. 
No cold nips the naked, no starvation awaits the 
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hungry, no beggary mocks the feasters ; nature 
smiles in verdure and sunshine, and earth rejoices 
in her plenty. When we went outside in the early 
morning the air was pure and bright enough to 
herald the birth of a beneficent God, and every sight " 
and sound in the peaceful valley, basking in all its 
summer abundance under a cloudless sky, were in 
keeping with a festal time. The cows were lowing, 
birds were singing, green leaves blazed with a million 
dewdrops, and the tall cliffs had caught the coming 
sunshine. From the brook below Charlie came 
striding up, after his morning bath, his fresh cheeks 
all aglow, and his curly hair dripping from the stream, 
like a young river-god. 

"^ We were betimes at the Bodens', having been 
bidden to make a long day of it. Noon was not 
long passed when we reached their cottage. The 
Joffinses and ourselves formed the party. The rest 
of the valley folk kept Christmas in their own homes. 
Mrs. Joffins had insisted upon making the feast a joint 
concern, on pain of staying away, and her mind 
was manifestly distracted by cares concerning the 
impending banquet. 

But before that interesting event came off, a graver 
ceremony had to be gone through. Mr. Boden, 
though now a "sugar-planter," does not altogether 
forget his early calling, and I can't say that any of us 
were sorry to find that he intended to " hold service." 
Though no church-goer myself, I dearly love the 
matchless ritual of the Church ; nor have I ever felt 
more devotionally inclined by its noble invocations 
than when gathered under a large and spreading tree, 
with the broad prospect around, and the sunlight 
glinting through the rustling leaves. Mr. Boden read 
the office for the day in solemn tones. Amidst such 
surroundings it seemed meet to hear of the song 
heard on the plains of Bethlehem by the Syrian 
shepherds eighteen^ centuries ago. " Peace on earth, 
goodwill to men." All the voices of nature, whether 
active or silent, joined in the jubilant ascription. 

X 
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Ah, Church of my fathers — Church of nty father-- 
whose dust now lies by the village temple where he 
faithfully ministered — thine it is throughout far 
distant lands to bind thy sons to their home and to 
their God. Doubt thy canons though we may, deny 
thy creeds though many do, despise thy earthbound 
priests though we must at times, the spirit of thy 
Liturgy, the sad sublimity of its services, the deep 
pathos of its prayers, do more to keep the love of 
God alive in English bosoms, and the love of England 
strong in English hearts, than all the mandates of thy 
laws, or all the sermons of thy priests. 

After service there was a pause, and then came 
dinner. The little parlour, with its whitewashed walls, 
was closely packed by the time we all were seated, 
and the atmosphere was not altogether wintry, with 
the thermometer under the verandah standing at 88*. 
But we were both hungry and hearty, so the loaded 
table was not displeasing. The repast was an odd 
mingling of the old world and the new. Mrs. Joffins*s 
turkey and Annie Boden's ducks were the chief centres 
of the feast, but Charlie's first ham did him no 
discredit. There were also buck and birds, pumpkins 
and potatoes, peas and cabbages, and other vegetables 
— the fruit of Mr. Joffins's leisure moments. The 
pudding was a joint production, the object of immense 
solicitude, but a complete success, as were also the 
other confections. Mrs. Joffins is apt to improve the 
occasion, and to deliver herself of practical commen- 
taries upon the objects before her. When the pudding 
was fairly launched upon popular favour as an accom- 
plished fact, the good woman philosophised sagely 
over it. 

"It's better than the Bristol at any rate," Mr. 
Boden observes ; '* what a martyrdom that voyage 
was. My dear, excuse me, your good health. Your 
good health, my dear, and God bless you ! " 

He is not given to display of sentiment, and this 
little outburst took us rather by surprise. His wife's 
dark eyes swam with moist delight when she responded 
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to his appeal. She knew, FU be bound, what thoughts 
were in his heart, of that wretched Christmas at sea ; 
wretched after a fashion to all of us, but to the 
probationers in that purgatory between decks, an 
agonising experience. 

By-and-by, Mr. Joffins, to whom the active business 
of dining affords no opening for speech, moved 
uncomfortably in his chair, cleared his throat por- 
tentously, emptied his glass and filled it again, and 
at last, solemnly lifting his rugged angularities into 
the ceiling, said in his stateliest accents — 

" Ladies and gentlemen, that is, Christian friends, 
for such we are both for time and eternity " 

Here he halted in some apparent doubt as to the 
exact aptitude of this reference to more sacred as- 
sociations. 

" This is a country where things run cross. They 
say it isn't so in Australy. They may be right. If 
so, then we should have gone there and not come 
'ere ; but being 'ere it's no use crying over spilt milk. 
Let's make the best of it." (He had certainly been 
doing so at dinner.) " Natal has its faults ; so have 
yoM \ so have I ; so have we all. But it might be 
worse; More than four years ago we landed 'ere, and 
came to this 'ere walley; and 'ere we are still, and 
'ere I mean to remain so long as my name's Joffins." 

This last declaration was made with extraordinary 
emphasis, and had there been a vacant spot on the 
table, it would certainly have formed the centre of an 
oratorical thump, but there being no available space 
for such an accompaniment, he proceeded — 

"All which means to say that there's a many far 
off as ought to be here, and the sooner they come the 
better ; so with your permission I propose ' Absent 
friends.' " 

We drank the toast silently, and with mingled 
sentiments. Charlie was thinking of his mother and 
sister, as they doubtless were thinking of him, their 
youngest and dearest. The Bodens' thoughts pro- 
bably reverted to certain graves in far English church- 

X 2 
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yards where their "absent ones" He buried. Mrs. 
Joffins murmured, " dear sister Betsy " under her 
breath. As for me, I thought first of Margaret in her 
new home ; then of George lying friendless in the far 
interior ; then of my old father's resting-place under 
the wild-flowers, and then of my own domestic 
desolation in having scarcely an "absent friend" to 
care enough about me to recall my existence at such 
a time. 

That evening we had a big Kafir dance. I made 
Charlie kill a young beast in honour of the day and 
of my visit, and we bid our fellows summon a gathering 
of their friends to the repast. About sundown they 
came trooping up, not by tens, but by fifties, until 
three or four hundred hungry savages must have been 
assembled. They made short work of their prey, 
seizing it almost before it dropped, and skinning it 
before life had ceased to quiver. In an hour there 
were none but the larger bones left of what before 
that had been a vigorous ox, and even they were 
being gnawed and sucked until every particle that 
could possibly be eaten had vanished. To see their 
naked figures squatted on the ground, in the darkness, 
in little groups round their impromptu fires, shouting, 
snatching, gesticulating, and gobbling, their white 
teeth gleaming in concert with their flashing eyes, 
was to get a glimpse into Pandemonium. But this 
was nothing to what followed, when, with souls in- 
flamed by beef, they began to dance, making the 
earth shake with the measured tramp of their har- 
monious feet, and the night hideous with their long, 
weirdly refrains. We had at last to drive them away, 
so absorbed became they in the maddening pastime. 

And this is how I spent Christmas ; an improvement 
on preceding years I must confess; but still open to 
vast improvement. The next day I left Benvale, 
having first put John Staines at the plough under 
Charlie's directions. I don't think the youngster will 
sufi'er at his hands. 



CHAPTER XXVIII. 



MARGARET'S FORTUNES. 



EXTRACTS FROM ROBERT BRYANTS LETTERS HOME, 

Maritzburg, March, i8 — . 

After being here a month I feel qualified to tell you 
something about the place and its people. Both are 
different in many respects from Durban and its folks. 
You feel that things about you are not so new as they 
are down there. The town seems to take after the 
men who founded it. They were heavy, dull, and un- 
interesting, and the buildings here are solid, flat, and 
thoroughly unpicturesque. What ambitious ideas 
the first settlers must have had. There are seven 
streets, running in a line with each other, and all are 
nearly two miles in length ; these are crossed at right 
angles by others nearly as long. As the population 
. scarcely numbers a thousand you may understand how 
thinly this wide space is occupied, and how scattered 
the houses are. But then the Boers are fond of 
elbow-room. They left the Cape Colony because they 
were crowded up there, and their town allotments as 
well as their farms in this new home were laid out on 
the grandest scale. Most of the houses are surrounded 
by a garden and a quince hedge, which sometimes 
gives place to pomegranates or fig-trees, the scarlet 
flowers of the one and the large leaves of the other 
being equally handsome. There are no verandahs, 
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but stoeps or stone terraces in front of the houses, 
where the whole family gathers toward sundown in 
the cool of the evening. Little streams run down the 
sides of the streets, and as they ripple along produce 
a cool and pleasant impression. Syringa trees also 
shade the footways. There has been much rain since 
I arrived, and the roads have been in a horrible state 
of mud. Thunderstorms pass over the town almost 
every afternoon at this season of the year, and sad 
accidents sometimes happen. The streets are then 
turned into rushing torrents, and the little wayside 
brooks overflow their banks. 

Although the population is so small, it is cut up into 
a dozen cliques. This is the seat of government and 
the head-quarters of the garrison, so we have the 
military and civilians to begin with. Some time ago 
there was bad blood between them, but the feud is 
healed now. The latter are subdivided into several 
factions. There are the " upper ♦ten " of extreme 
exclusives — the heads of departments — ^who have a 
lordly disdain of all non-official or commercial people. 
The smaller jacks in office ape the airs and graces of 
their chiefs and profess high contempt for storekeepers. 
" Shopkeepers," by the by are unknown here : a store, 
as in Durban, is a place where a gentlemanly individual 
is condescending enough to let you buy anything from 
a box of pins to a cask of brandy. Most of the 
officials are deeply in debt to the tradesmen they so 
despise, and the latter in their turn thus have their 
revenge. You may imagine how difficult it is to " get 
into society " in such a community, and as yet I have 
found my way into very few houses. 

I have taken up my quarters in a kind of private 
hotel or boarding-house, kept by a man of education 
and his fashionable wife. My fellow boarders are 
superior fellows, all gentlemen. It is odd what a 
number of well-educated men of good birth and breed- 
ing find their way to this out-of-the-way-place. My 
two neighbours at table are both Oxford graduates and 
greatly addicted to classical discussions. Mrs. Waldone, 
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our hostess, has a pretty private parlour where she lets 
her favourites gather in the evening. As I happen to 
come within the category — at any rate she is good 
enough to say so — my lines often fall in that pleasant 
place, where her playing and singing remind one of 
home. She tells me frankly I am very green, but 
adds that a little verdancy is now and then refreshing. 
It appears that Mr. Linton stayed here once, and she 
takes his part stoutly, being very curious about Miss 
Dimsdale, whom she holds responsible for the poor 
fellow's death in the wilderness. I try to persuade 
her otherwise, but she insists upon her view. " If she 
had not sent him off, he would never have gone away, 
and if he had not left for that horrid wilderness, he 
would be alive still." It is useless to contend with 
such reasoning, so I hold my opinion and am silent. 
Some people make uncharitable remarks about Mrs. 
Waldone, because she is well dressed and fascinating, 
but I can see no ground for them. I know that her 
good-tempered husband, who is her steward-in-chief, 
thinks her perfection. 

July^ 18—. 

... A great piece of news has just reached me. 
Guess what it is before you turn over the leaf. The 
Dimsdales are coming to live in Maritzburg — that is, 
Margaret, Lettie, and Vincent. I have heard all about 
it from Mr. Marsdin, who, to my great delight, has 
written to ask my assistance. 

It seems that Miss Dimsdale has finally refused Mr. 
Stalker, and she has had a tremendous quarrel with 
her father in consequence. He is in difficulties and 
about to give up business in order to avoid a failure. 
So the end of it is, that she has determined to leave 
home and earn her own living. They are to open a 
girls' school here in September, and Vincent has got a 
government appointment and will act as their 
" protector." I have been commissioned to find a 
house, send round the circulars and make other 
preparations — all of which is too delightful. I may 
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now tell you that the lonely life here has been sorely 
distasteful to me. The pleasures of bachelorhood are 
less attractive to me than they are to other young 
fellows. Pony is the only indulgence I can afford, and 
my salary would not allow that were the Waldones 
not so friendly. He charges me nothing for the keep 
of it, on condition of being allowed the use of it 
occasionally. A canter over these huge, bare hills in 
the early morning is a treat for the rest of the day. 
Mr Varley though kind enough in his way, works me 
like a horse when he has reason to do so, and does not 
always leave me my proper time for reading and 
preparation. Half a year out of the three has gone, 
so I am six months nearer that proud moment when 
your eldest son will take his place as ** Advocate and 
Attorney " of the court of Natal. But I must not be 
too confident. Candidates for admission are sometimes 
plucked, and Roman-Dutch law is fearfully and 
wonderfully complicated. 

This tedious interval, however, has been changed 
from a tiresome probation into a happy prospect, by 
this movement of the Dimsdales. Could any other 
arrangement, short of your joint removal here, be 
more satisfactory } In the fullness of my heart I at 
once took Mrs. Waldone into my confidence, and she 
became warmly interested. She maintains that Miss 
Dimsdale's love for Mr. Linton is at the bottom of it; 
and she is loud in her praise of the former for reject- 
ing Mr. Stalker. This act vindicates the sex in her 
eyes, and her heartiest co-operation in all needful 
arrangements is forthcoming only too freely. We 
have bespoken an old Dutch house not far from here — 
one roomy enough for boarders, which form a necessary 
part of the programme. The furnishing of it with the 
means at command is not an easy task, but the 
Waldones have lent some chairs and a table, and I am 
amusing my leisure moments, by converting some old 
packing cases into bookshelves and cupboards. 
Fortunately people here are used as yet to very little 
display in this line, and a small show goes a long way. 
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An old missionary has promised me a native woman 
to look after the house and the washing, and for the 
rest they will as usual have to help themselves. 

The " new school " forms quite a topic of discussion. 
A small newspaper is printed here now, in opposition 
to The Regenerator^ and it has been magniloquent 
over the " improved educational advantages about to 
be offered to the inhabitants.*' **The accomplished 
principal " is referred to in terms which would make 
her blush were she to see them — which Heaven 
forefend ! I fear in my enthusiasm I may have been 
overshooting the mark, as Mrs. Waldone this morning 
said to me that " it was as well not to produce wrong 
impressions in people's minds by an excess of interest 
in Miss Dimsdale's affairs." 

"What impression can I produce.^" I asked with 
some surprise. 

" Well, you see, Mr. Bryant, they may not un- 
naturally conclude that you have a warmer feeling than 
mere interest in the matter." 

She looked significant enough when saying this, 
and not having an answer ready I rose and left the 
room, leaving her laughing to herself I am so stupid 
in these matters. It never occurred to me that people 
might talk. 

August, 18 — . 

After ten days of disappointed expectation the 
Dimsdales are here at last. Mr. Marsdin told me 
when they left Durban, and asked me to look out for 
their arrival four or five days later. Day after day I 
then kept watch over every waggon entering the town, 
but all to no purpose. Nobody could exactly tell me 
where they were. One man thought he had seen a 
waggon with ladies in it, broken down on the top of 
Jack's Hill. Another had seen such a party, but it 
was in a cart, and so on. As the days passed on 
without sign I began to get alarmed, as some of these 
waggon drivers are free and easy fellows, and so at- 
tractive a freight might be a reason strong enough 
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for unnecessary dawdling. This afternoon I took 
my usual canter along the road, but saw no waggon 
answering to the description. Dinner was very dreary, 
and I had exhausted the oft-repeated speculations with 
Mrs. Waldone as to the cause of non-appearance. 
There were several fires lighted in the square and I 
hopelessly strolled towards them, on the chance of 
learning something about the missing party. The flap 
of the first I came to was drawn down, but two white 
men were sitting by the fire, and one of these I at once 
recognised as Vincent Dimsdale, now a big strong 
fellow as tall as I am. He was overjoyed when 
I slapt him on the back, and he immediately called 
out to his sisters in the waggon. It was very pleasant 
to hear their little screams of pleasure at the appearance 
of an old friend. They had had a wretched journey 
and been half-starved, and were at that moment 
devouring bread and butter procured by the rough old 
fellow who had driven them up. I at once flew back 
to the Waldones to beg something better to eat for the 
poor girls. They insisted on the whole party taking 
up their quarters with them for the night. Mrs. Waldone 
would take no refusal. Neat or untidy, clean or dirty, 
come they must. " It will never do," she said, " for 
two young ladies to sleep all night in a waggon in the 
market square." So back I sped, and after much per- 
suasion and preparation I induced them to come forth. 
Vincent, who has a good healthy appetite, added his 
arguments to mine. 

Ah, mother, it did my eyes good to see them agaia 
They are a glorious pair of sisters. In spite of dust 
and sunshine they were the prettiest sight I had seen 
for a long time. Margaret is as sweet-looking as ever, 
with a more womanly air about her, than when I left 
Durban. She looks sadder and more responsible. As 
for Lettie, I scarcely knew her. She is now as old 
and quite as tall as her sister was when she left England 
(I think you saw her), but broader and stronger. Her 
hair is simply magnificent, a mass of gold. The 
Kafirs call her *' sunrise," on that account, while her 
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blue eyes are full of life and mischief. I almost wish 
she were not so old and pretty, as so much may 
happen in three years, and girls are very scarce here. 
They caused a great sensation when they entered the 
house, and stood in the lamplight out of the darkness. 
Although the place is not full there are several young 
fellows among the boarders, and strive as they did to 
be unobtrusive, they could not help showing their 
admiration. Mrs. Waldone was warmth itself, kissed 
both the girls, called them "dear," and had a meal 
laid out in her own parlour, much to the disgust of 
the people in the public room. Margaret at first 
scarcely understood Mrs. Waldone*s freedom of manner, 
but she soon thawed under the good souYs genial 
influences. So after a long talk they retired, and 
here they are at last. . . . 

September^ 18 — . 

" The School " was opened yesterday. I am sure 
that I felt much more anxious about the event than 
the Dimsdales. A very favourable response was made 
to the circulars, and they have quite as many pupils 
as they want. Six are boarders, being the children of 
farmers or public officials. There are about twenty 
day scholars, of all ages from eight up to eighteen. 
This last is a very formidable young lady, much 
bigger and older-looking than Margaret herself. Her 
father is a very respectable Dutchman anxious to give 
his children an English education, and availing himself 
of the first chance. His eldest daughter is amusingly 
ignorant, having been under the impression that Cape- 
town was the capital of England, and that Holland 
is a much larger and more important country than 
Great Britain. Miss Dimsdale tells me privately that 
she stands in great awe of this young innocent, while 
Lettie is already prepared to do pitched battle with 
her " little pupil," for in point of knowledge she ranks 
with the youngest juniors, and comes under Lettie's 
rule. The school is both fashionable and democratic. 
Several of the highest officials have sent their children. 
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as also have several of those officials* tradesmen. 
I will warrant that impartial justice will be meted to 
all alike, as Margaret hates snobbery. 

I find my studies rather interfered with by these 
new arrangements. My leisure has been largely taken 
up with the selection of lesson books, consultations 
as to the " course of studies," writing out copies, 
" setting sums," and other little labours of that kind. 
Then my evenings are often spent at the Dimsdales'. 
I can't help myself. Lettie is not to be withstood. 
Though a tremendous tease, she is Irresistibly attrac- 
tive. So other fellows think. On the second Sunday 
after their arrival, I escorted them to church. Service 
is held in a large, ugly, thatched building, used during 
the week as a schoolroom. There is always a crowd 
hanging about outside the doors, gossipping and 
looking at each other, and that day it seemed larger 
than usual. The fame of the " new girls," as they 
are irreverently called, has gone far abroad, and I 
do believe that several men had ridden in from their 
farms on the chance of seeing them. Of course the red 
coats were in great force. When are they absent when 
a pretty face is in question ? It was a painful ordeal 
for the girls having to encounter such a broadside of 
inquisitive glances, though I can tell you I felt proud 
enough of my post of escort ; just as proud as some 
of the others looked envious. We were taken up to 
the seat next the Governor's," and it struck me that 
His Excellency, who, although a family man, is said 
to have an appreciative eye for a fair face, stole more 
glances behind him than there was any need for, and 
stood more with his back to the wall than he ordinarily 
does. When we left, the whole male portion of the 
congregation seemed loitering outside, and if the girls 
had not stepped out with a very obvious disinclination 
to linger, we should probably have been joined by 
some of my acquaintances. 

Vincent has, as you know, a clerkship in the post- 
office here, and is therefore a public official. He is 
perilously petted by his brother officers. They lend 
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him horses, take him to the billiard-room, ask him to 
dinner, and do all they can to spoil his too easy nature. 
We shall be having him a second edition of John 
Staines if they go on at this rate. He will need all 
his wise teeth, I can see, to keep his sisters free from 
annoyances ; their position without parents or guar- 
dians is an)^hing but desirable, pleasant for me 
though it seemed at first. 

Margaret has held quite a levee. Everybody of any 
standing, and many bodies of no standing, have called 
upon her. The Governor and his wife were among 
the earliest. He said, "as an old friend of Mr. 
Dimsdale, who had done much to secure for him a 
popular advent into the colony, he begged to be 
allowed the privilege of occasionally visiting that 
gentleman's daughters." I only hope he will extend 
his courtesies to the gift of a suitable appointment. 
The bluest military blood here, the Bigwigs, has also 
not disdained to patronise the " schoolmistresses," as 
Lettie insists upon calling her sister and herself. . . • 

October^ 18—. 

. . You will like to know something about my 
office work as well as my private life. Lawyer's 
business in colonies must differ much I think from 
lawyer's business at home. Mr. Varley is a little of 
everything in* the legal line. Advocates, attorneys, 
notaries, and agents, are here all rolled into one. In 
the course of a day we may have to collect a bill, to 
note it, to sue for it, to hold a consultation, to prepare 
a brief, to see a case through court, and to get transfer 
of property for a client. Litigation, though rife 
enough for so small a place, is in its infancy, and a 
large case involving important issues, is of rare occur- 
rence. The chief court of the colony is presided over 
by a recorder, a very dignified and grave personage, 
who is, notwithstanding his position, sometimes at- 
tacked in vile language by the editor of TJie Truth- 
teller. He sits in a small, stone, prison-like building, 
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with narrow windows, apparently meant to let as 
little light in as possible upon the proceedings of 
justice. It is a popular lounge for idlers — a numerous 
class, and especially so among public officials, whose 
duties must be of the lightest. 

It is no easy matter to master the depths of 
Roman-Dutch law;, which Natal has inherited from 
the Cape, and I sometimes feel lost amidst the in- 
tricacies of Pandects and Institutes and other relics 
of the past. Mr. Marsdin has been urging upon 
Government in The Regenerator the importance of a 
complete codification of the whole of our laws, instead 
of having three different systems in force as is now 
the case. Mr. Varley does not approve of the pro- 
posal. He sticks to the old school, swears by Roman- 
Dutch, and says any lawyer would be a fool to wish 
to make law too easy and simple. ** The beauty of 
law is its diifficulty ; its delays form its safeguard ; and 
its costliness constitutes its greatest charm. Make 
law cheap and quick, Bryant, and it will cease to be 
attractive. People will see no fun in litigation, and 
our occupation would be gone." These were his 
words but yesterday. I fear you will think my new 
profession likely to demoralise me, but every occu- 
pation has its bad side, and sometimes we get a 
chance of redressing a real wrong. New-comers are 
often infamously duped and cheated by sharpers. 
The other day a sad ca^e came to us. A young 
married man, with a wife and two children, who had 
come out with a capital of about ;^i,ooo — all he had 
— foolishly while in Durban bought a farm without 
seeing it. The seller assured him that it was one 
of the best properties in the country — within easy 
reach of Maritzburg, having a comfortable homestead, 
forests of noble timber trees, and every advantage of 
soil and locality. As he was on the point of leaving 
— so he said — no time was to be lost, and eager to 
secure such a prize Mr. Semple closed with the 
bargain, and paid the purchase price, ;^8oo in cash. 
Full of expectation he came on here, and was as- 
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tonished to find that no one knew of such a place as 
Mount Pleasant. On going to the Surveyor-general's 
Office with his diagram, however, he found a farm 
answering to the description, so far as situation was 
concerned, standing in the seller's name, and thither 
he rode. With much difficulty he made out the spot, 
and then found how completely he had been swindled. 
His beautiful estate with all its accompaniments 
proved to be a wretched tract of 6,000 acres of stony 
and barren mountain soil, with a roofless sod shanty 
in one corner, and a few scrubby mimosa bushes in 
another. This noble property, moreover, which would 
have been dear at ;^20, lies under the Drakenberg, at 
least a hundred miles distant from Maritzburg, and 
far out of the way of any road ! This is the wrong 
we are trying to undo, but as the settler has gone no 
one knows where, and has left no substantial effects 
behind him, the chances are all against poor Mr. 
Semple getting back any of the money of which he 
has been robbed — even should we succeed in quashing 
the sale, a doubtful matter. 

This case has been of use in one way. It has 
brought me in contact with Mrs. Semple, who is a 
refined and educated lady, and has thus been the 
means of securing for the Dimsdales a married friend, 
with whom they can have some sympathy. Parents 
of pupils never, I think, assume any very friendly 
relations towards their children's teachers, and the 
ladies of Maritzburg have been singularly scanty in 
their hospitalities to the two friendless girls. 

This fact was rather a mystery to me until last 
Sunday, when I happened to call upon Mrs. Buxton, 
the wife of an old missionary here. Mrs. Buxton is 
a warm-souled creature, and very fond of young people. 
She asks me to get tea with her about ten times 
oftener than I care to do it, kind and pleasant though 
she is. You get tired, however, of listening to tales 
of native conversions, and of efforts to convert your- 
self I fancy, too, they want to yoke me in as an 
amateur assistant in their evening school for natives, 
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an institution where the noise is about as offensive 
as the bouquet proceeding from the sable students. 
However, when I went last Sunday, Mrs. Buxton had 
something else to speak of over the bread and butter 
and peach jam, witli which I was regaled. 

" Do you know, my dear Mr. Bryant, I have wanted 
to speak to you for some time about those dear girls 
the Miss Dimsdales." 

I pricked up my ears at this and became all 
attention, being also conscious of some slight throb 
of apprehension as to the purport of the forthcoming 
disclosures. Mrs. Buxton is famed for her match- 
making propensities. 

"You see I have good opportunities of hearing 
what people say and think on most matters " (I should 
rather think the dear old gossip had), " and you, as 
a single man, without mother or sister, are not likely 
to hear all that may concern your friends. Now do 
you think you could persuade them to be less intimate 
with Mrs. Waldone, a good enough woman, I daresay, 
but you know people will and do talk." 

This was said with so much latent self-approval 
that I almost lost my temper. Mrs. Waldone, though 
free in her manner and fond of flirting, is quite as 
good as any of the scandal-mongers who talk against 
her. Moreover, she has been kindness itself to the 
Dimsdales, and helped them in an infinity of small 
ways. Can you wonder at their taking to her ? 

AH this and more, I said, rather sharply, perhaps, 
to Mrs. Buxton. She looked blandly at me, but kept 
sighing and shaking her head with most provoking 
incredulity. Nor would she unsay a word. 

" Well, Mr. Bryant, I thought it my duty to tell 
you, for I know how friendly you are, and an old 
woman may be allowed to suppose there are reasons 
for your friendship." Here she glanced mischievously 
at me, " but you may depend upon it that the less 
Miss Dimsdale has to do in her position with a — with 
a — frivolous person like Mrs. Waldone, the better it 
will be." 



CHAPTER XXIX, 



MRS. GRUNDY VERSUS MRS, WALDONE. 

In order that the readers of the foregoing narratives 
may be better able to follow the fortunes of these 
African settlers, it may be well to describe more 
generally than is done in their journals and letters, 
the events which immediately succeeded the establish- 
ment of the Dimsdales in Maritzburg. 

As has already been indicated, that town with 
its odd thousand of inhabitants represented civilisation 
and conventionalism in miniature. Into the composite 
organisation of its society, the official and the com- 
mercial, the military and the civilian elements entered 
in due proportions. That absence of class divisions 
which forms to many the chief attraction of colonial 
life, was there replaced by ranks and grades, all the 
more pretentious because imaginary, and all the more 
supreme because insignificant. Cliquism at that time 
flourished to such an extent tJiat it almost seemed 
on occasions as though the extent of a man's social 
circle would be measured by the limits of his own 
family. 

Maritzburg owed this peculiarity of condition to its 
position as seat of government, head-quarters of the 
military, inland town, and original Boer capital. Its 
utter seclusion from the rest of the world threw the 
inhabitants back upon their own affairs, and the con- 
templation of their own importance. They had no 
standards of comparison by which to gauge their 
littleness. They had no outer distractions or attrac- 

Y 
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tions to dravr their thoughts off from the nairovr 
sphere of their self-concerns. This social isolation 
is one of the greatest evils the colonist has to contend 
with. Crusoeism prevents emulation, frustrates com- 
petition, and checks advancement. Happy they who 
in these later days of quickened communication and 
improved facilities of travel, are saved from the 
crushing and deadening disability under which their 
fathers or predecessors suffered. 

Planted in the midst of such a community Mai^aret 
Dimsdale soon found her path beset by thorns. As 
a schoolmistress she had to steer clear of local 
jealousies, to avoid identification with any clique, to 
please and conciliate all Her first difficulty was an 
utterly unforeseen one. Mrs. Buxton had rightly 
interpreted to Robert Bryant the feelings with which 
certain of Margaret's most august patrons viewed her 
intimacy with Mrs. Waldone. 

That lady was such by birth and breeding. She 
had married her husband as a young girl, while he 
was a youthful subaltern in a marching regiment 
His face was fair, but his brain was weak. His temper 
was excellent, but his will was feeble. In a word, 
he was what men call with contemptuous complaisance, 
*' a good-looking, good-natured sort of fellow." His 
wife was quite content with him, or seemed to be sa 
She too was handsome, but beauty in her case was 
sustained by some strength of purpose. This she had 
shown by her recent experiences. After struggling 
for some years against debt and difficulty, he followed 
her advice and sold out. After losing most of the 
little that belonged to him in disastrous ventures at 
home, he yielded to her wishes again, and emigrated. 
He too was a prey to Chiselworth's blandishments, a 
victim of his siren misrepresentations. For a year after 
arriving in Natal they lived upon their capital, occupied 
rooms at the chief hotel in Maritzburg, gave dinner 
parties, and were entertained in turn. He called 
himself "Captain" Waldone, or rather his friends 
called him that, in addition to drinking his champagne, 
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and consuming his substance. The " charming pair " 
were immensely popular in Maritzburg for a while, 
that is, so long as their means lasted. They penetrated 
the upper crust, and were made much of by the 
illustrious officials at the head of affairs. Mrs. Wal- 
done set the fashion for some months ; her dress was 
copied, her " ways " were imitated, her sayings were 
repeated. Flirting, under her auspices, from being a 
proscribed vice, became an authorised pastime ; free- 
dom of manner ceased to be a sin. During this 
period of social pre-eminence Mr., or rather '* Captain " 
Waldone was waiting upon Providence, in the shape 
of His Excellency, for an appointment. Mrs. Waldone, 
who had a fair share of womanly prudence, regarded 
the waste of their substance as a reproductive invest- 
ment, fruitful probably in a magistracy or some other 
snug berth of like emoluments. But unhappily none 
such turned up ; or it might be that there were other 
applicants of higher claims ; or peradventure, it was 
deemed a pity to yoke so genial an entertainer to the 
prosaic cares of office ; or possibly, the worthy appli- 
cant was regarded by the sagacious dispenser of 
patronage as being more agreeable than capable. 
However that might be, the weeks and months flew 
on, but no appointment was forthcoming. The purse 
grew lighter and lighter, and though the buoyant 
hearts of neither were much the heavier for the fact, 
they began to regard the future with some distrust. 
Mr. Waldone began to look elsewhere for " something 
to do," and from the day when it became known that 
he was seeking a non-official situation there was a 
manifest falling-off in official tendernesses and social 
popularity. At last all attempts at entertainment on 
their part ceased, and before this premonitory shadow 
of approaching poverty the first rank of their new 
friends took flight and fled. Then came the time 
when even their own hotel bills became a perplexity. 
They scanned the horizon for a means of escape or 
an outlet for relief, but none such appeared. Appoint- 
ments were inaccessible ; situations were non-existent ; 

Y 2 
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farming without capital was out of the question. 
What was to be done > 

To this question Mrs. Waldone applied her active 

little brain, and being as sagacious as independent 

she soon decided upon a line of action. Wives of 

marching subalterns pick up a very fair and true 

knowledge of the world and its ways. She knew that 

poverty was impending, and she saw that social 

ostracism would necessarily follow. They should 

court their doom and meet it bravely, not fly from it 

in despair. Looking around, she saw that there was 

a want in the town — and a want they could supply. 

Of all their friends, the young unmarried men — ^witii 

no wives or sisters to influence them — ^were the only 

ones whose fidelity under adverse circumstances they 

could be sure of. Mrs. Waldone smiled to herself as 

glancing in the glass she murmured that of tAeir 

defection there need be no fear. So the end of it was 

that they opened a " Private Boarding-House/* of a 

very select order, as hundreds of other waifs cast 

ashore like them upon colonial quicksands have done 

and are doing in all parts of the world. 

Mr. Waldone seemed exactly fitted to this new 
niche. The duties of mattre d Jidtel suited his capa- 
cities to a nicety. Nature intended him to have been 
a steward. He did the marketing, looked after the 
horses, chose the wines, and made himself generally 
agreeable, in the most faultless manner. Mrs. Wal- 
done kept the accounts, for figures never had been his 
fortCy but he copied and collected them. Having no 
children to distract her, the house and its arrange- 
ments absorbed all her cares — except such, that is, as 
might still be identified with the preservation of those 
personal graces and charms, of whose existence and 
value she was as conscious now as ever. 

There is very little more to be said of these worthy 
people — for such they were — except that society, the 
society of Maritzburg, not only turned its back upon, 
but directed its tongues against them. What had 
been charming before was now hateful. Mrs. Wal- 
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done's " winning ways " were stigmatized as " odious 
manners." Her " innocent flirtations " were denounced 
as " vile liberties." Her " off-hand frankness " was 
interpreted as "vulgar familiarity." Her "lively 
anecdotes" became transmuted into **low stories." 
These epithets gathered strength by usage, until the 
ill-natured sneer gradually crystallized into a fixed 
tradition, and innocent maidens grew to look upon 
the lightly tripping and gaily attired little matron as 
a being to be despised and shunned. 

And yet be it known that the poor woman was as 
free from actual guile as any of her detractors ; pos- 
sibly more so. Not one of those immaculate mothers 
was more loyal to her lord than was Mrs. Waldone 
to hers. She was fond of the society of men — fonder 
perhaps than she need have been of their admiration. 
Had she been blessed with children, possibly her 
yearnings would have taken a less equivocal direction. 
But her husband, slow in conception though he was, 
knew her well, and trusted her implicitly. Admiration 
of her he took as a compliment to himself, and as a 
necessary tribute to her charms. There was no more 
faithfully-attached couple in Maritzburg than this 
vivacious dame and her blandly-smiling husband. 

Robert Bryant left the missionary-wife's tea-table 
with a troubled heart. He had contended bravely 
with her for the fair repute of his friend and hostess, 
nor • was the good old soul loth to look leniently on 
her foibles or on those of any other sinner. But she 
knew how bitter was the prejudice in whose face 
Margaret and her sister were flying in unconscious 
defiance, and she warned Robert again and again, to 
stop the intimacy if he could. 

But this he found it not so easy to do. For some 
days he tried, but tried in vain, to repeat the words 
of warning he had just listened to. To do so seemed 
an act of treachery to one who had been ever kind 
and sisterly towards him. Society, however, relieved 
him of this odious and impossible duty. 

One day, about a month after her school had 
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opened, Margaret sate in her little parlour after school 
hours, regaling herself for once with a glimpse of a 
new novel — or one that had been new three years 
before. The literature of the day took about that 
time to reach the town of Maritzburg. She was fairly 
tired out with her day's scholastic duties, and weary 
with the prospect of their long continuance. Teaching 
was becoming loathsome to her soul. The endless 
drudgery of drumming the commonest rudiments into 
dull and careless heads was worse than she had at 
any time imagined. In the midst of her gloomy out- 
lookings a knock aroused her, and there at the half- 
shut door stood the portentous figure of Mrs. Bigwig. 
That lady was one of the foremost feminine magnates 
of the town. If not the glass of fashion, she was the 
mirror of form, and ruled her conduct, as well as that 
of those about her, by the strictest rules of etiquette, 
propriety, conventionalism, and general correctness 
of morals and demeanour. These phrases were laws 
of her life. They represented the marrow of her 
being. There was but one other canon, and that 
rose pre-eminent over all the rest. The duty of 
" keeping up the position of the Bigwigs " was the 
primal function of existence. 

Margaret felt a thrill of apprehension on seeing this 
vision of importance. Mrs. Bigwig shook hands fishily, 
and sate down with a cold smile, which, considering 
the heat of the day, might have been refreshing, but 
it was not pleasant. She was tall, ruddy-hued, and 
ruddy-haired, rather handsome, and decidedly affected. 
Margaret muttered the usual commonplaces, and 
made a passing reference to the children. 

** They are really very good," she said, as though 
there might be room for doubt upon the question. 

" Of course they are very good. Miss Dimsdale. 
My children could scarcely be otherwise, I hope, con- 
sidering how carefully trained they have been. - In 
fact it was upon that point that I came to see you. 
Both Mr. Bigwig and myself attach quite as much 
importance to morals as to mere education. We are 
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particularly anxious that our children should be 
brought up as young ladies and young gentlemen. 
They have, yoti know, to occupy a position in society 
which makes it most important that the very best 
associations should surround their childhood. We 
shall not always live in this village, you know.^' 

Here the great lady paused. So far she had gone 
in correct deliverance of the little speech committed 
to memory, but there was in Margaret's face a look 
of innocent wonder which checked the free flow of 
her virtuous sentiments. 

•*! am sure, Mrs. Bigwig, I quite agree with all you 
say. We are more careful about morals and manners 
even than about other things." 

Margaret's ideas about morals, dear girl, were, it 
must be confessed, of the vaguest. She was free from 
guile or its knowledge to a rare degree, but even the 
purest can learn by rote the parrot phrases in which 
society refers to equivocal topics. 

"I am delighted, my dear, to hear you say so. 
I felt convinced a few words from me would be all- 
sufficient. Of course you are young and ignorant, 
and cannot be expected to know much of these 
matters. So I do hope you will be advised and drop 
intimacy with that most objectionable person as soon 
as possible." 

" What person } " This in bewildered astonish- 
ment. 

" What person. Miss Dimsdale ! who else could 
I refer to but that Mrs. Waldone ? You must know 
she is the talk of the place. There's not a lady in 
Maritzburg who visits her. Her behaviour has been 
quite unendurable. You really cannot expect to 
keep on your present intimate footing with her, and 
keep your pupils as well. It is my duty as one 
whom I hope may be regarded as a friend, to tell 
you that the choice lies between the two." 

A divine flush covered Margaret's face. Her eye 
sparkled, and her bosom heaved. Reckless of results 
she made quick response — 
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" You surely don't mean to say, Mrs. Bigwig, that 
unless I meanly cast away Mrs. Waldone, who has 
been the very kindest friend we have met in Maritz- 
burg, and who I feel convinced is shamefully mis- 
judged, I shall lose my pupils and simply because of 
my friendship for her ? " 

" I do mean to say. Miss Dimsdale, that unless you 
cease to be seen so much in public with that very 
odious woman, I for one shall certainly feel it my 
duty to withdraw my children from your school." 

This was said with becoming heat. Both sides 
were waxing warm. Margaret was as staunch in 
her friendship as she was true in her love. Better 
starvation than treachery. 

"Then I fear I shall have to lose your support, 
Mrs. Bigwig. Mrs. Waldone has been a true friend 
to us all, and I should be a base ingrate to desert 
her out of any mercenary consideration. As for 
the stories you refer to about her, I don't believe 
one of them^ They are all caused by jealousy and 
spite." 

Margaret was saying more than the occasion re- 
quired, and to what other lengths of vindication she 
might have advanced, cannot be said, as Mrs. Bigwig, 
trembling with anger and offended dignity, rose, and 
marching to the door, said — 

" Very well, Miss Dimsdale, Fm sorry you are so 
perverse. There is no accounting for tastes. Of 
course, after such a confession, I cannot allow my 
children to resume their places any more. If you 
kindly send your account in it shall be settled at 
once. Good afternoon." 

And forth she went, to spread the story of her 
mission, with due embellishments, amongst her aristo- 
cratic friends. Margaret shut the door, and calling to 
Lettie, told her, in wrath and tears, the miserable tale. 
The younger sister with natural impetuosity joined 
in the outcry against Mrs. Bigwig in particular, and 
Maritzburg society in general. While their indig- 
nation was at its highest pitch came a knock at the 
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door, and close behind it, Mrs. Waldone herself. 
That good lady being primed for a quiet gossip — 
having in truth tracked her arch-enemy's visit to and 
from the house — saw at a glance that a breeze had 
swept the domestic sphere, and asked what the matter 
might be. 

Margaret hesitated — shaving indeed no intention of 
disclosing facts which she deemed humiliating. Not 
so the ardent and impulsive Lettie. She launched 
out into a voluble and bitter denunciation of the 
whole tribe of the Bigwigs and their friends, and 
yielded so easily to Mrs. Waldone's cross-questioning 
that the latter soon mastered the whole story. 

She listened to it with many a forced little laugh, 
for she was a lady as well as a woman, and could not 
meet such a rebuff with perfect equanimity. After 
joining for some little time in abuse of the offending 
matron, she rose and left. 

That evening saw Robert Bryant sitting, as usual, 
by the piano at which Lettie Dimsdale was wont to 
practise nightly. He was sorely smitten by that 
bright girFs charms, and sadly exercised in temper by 
the multiplying attentions paid her by the chivalry 
of Maritzburg. Margaret was admired also, but her 
quiet, reserved demeanour kept admirers at a distance. 
Lettie, however, was so hearty, outspoken, and fas- 
cinating, that the men gathered round her like moths 
round a candle. One or two of them had succeeded 
in establishing that unceremonious friendship which 
is so easily achieved in young colonies. Many nights 
Robert had to share his place by the piano with 
others, and as Lettie dealt out her bright smiles and 
frank words to all alike, his heart grew cold and his 
hopes dwindled. But to-night they were alone, and 
he, too, heard the history of the afternoon. It was 
a sensible relief to him to find that the warning had 
been given by other lips than his, that society had 
taken in hand its admonitory mission by means of 
its most imposing representative. When asked his 
opinion of Margaret's conduct by Lettie, whose eyes 
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dared him to speak adversely, he frankly said that 
his S5'mpathy was utterly with them — ^but 

" But what, Mr. Bryant ? Surely you are not willing 
to sacrifice friendship to money ? " 

Robert did not like being called " Mr. Bryant," and 
latterly Lettie made it the rule rather than the 
exception to do sa She told him plainly that she 
could not use the familiar style of her childhood 
towards the wearer of such whiskers as those he had 
lately cultivated. Whereupon he offered to abolish 
them, a proposal she eagerly resisted. In this case 
he felt at a loss, for his judgment told him clearly 
enough that a foolish thing had been done. 

Before he parted, however, there was another knock 
at the door, and a delicate missive was handed to 
Margaret by a black and lurid-eyed messenger. It 
was from Mrs. Waldone herself, and need not be 
transcribed here. It consisted of a general homily 
upon the absurd prejudices of Maritzburg society, 
and a protest against the injustice of the treatment 
dealt out towards herself. She said, were she re- 
vengeful, there were stories, even about Mrs. Bigwig, 
worse, far worse, than anything which by any ill- 
natured possibility that lady could bring ag^ainst her 
victim. But she was not malicious, nor was she cruel, 
nor did she care that Margaret should ruin her new 
prospects on her friend's account. 

" I know, dear Margaret, that you will always love 
and respect me, and that you will lend a deaf ear to 
those charming Bigwig stories. You and I need not 
cease to be friends, even although we see less of each 
other than we have done. I am older than you, and 
know immensely more of the world, and therefore 
I know that if you lost all your pupils, got into debt, 
couldn't dress your sister decently, and began to feel 
the shoe pinch in real earnest, all because of me^ your 
friendship would fast fade away and die out. So on 
my account, even more than your own, I beg of you 
to give up going to church or to the Band with me, 
and to deprive the good-natured people here of any 
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opportunity to charge us with intimacy. We can see 
each other quietly now and then in an evening and 
keep our memories green towards each other in that 
way. Now do obey my wishes like a good creature, 
or, if you are wilful, I promise to cut you dead when 
next we meet" 

Robert Bryant could not avoid admitting his belief 
that Mrs. Waldone was right, and he thereby abased 
himself somewhat in Lettie's eyes. She was for 
flaunting the Waldone banner and the Waldone 
cause more demonstratively than ever in the face of 
the world. Margaret, while agreeing to consider the 
expediency of foregoing the " church " and ** band " 
associations, positively refused to give up afternoon 
calls, not in her innocence seeing that there might be 
other and yet stronger reasons why she and her sister 
should avoid visiting a house which was the strong- 
hold of Maritzburg bachelordom. 

Those reasons dawned more fully upon Robert one 
or two evenings later, as, sitting in his room with the 
window open, he overheard the after-dinner talk of 
two fellow-lodgers under the verandah. 

" I wonder if the Dimsdales will come to-night" 

" ril bet you a * bob ' they do. Bryant's not gone 
there, I know." 

" I should say they find life in the dove-cot rather 
dull, judging by the number of times in the course of 
a month they find their way here." 

" Madame seems as irresistible with her own sex 
as with ours." 

" Yes ; especially when she's got Bryant at her 
back." 

More Robert did not hear, but what he had heard 
filled him with wrath. He was an ingenuous youth, 
not prone to talk of women in the free fashion com- 
mon to his age, and to have the idols of his life thus 
spoken of by strangers was a bitter draught to him. 
This was a worse disclosure than the other, as it 
touched him personally, and made necessary some 
sacrifice of present enjoyment — perhaps of future hope. 
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The Dimsdales, however, did not come that nigfat, 
or the next night, or many nights after. Mrs. Wal- 
done considerately and discreetly took to very early 
morning visitations when she wanted a chat, and was 
thus able to help the girls with sundry domestic hints 
as to house management, of which they stood sordy 
in need. 

Robert's perplexity was yet further etihanrpH by 
another friendly warning from Mrs. Buxton. Since 
her last admonition that lady had had no chance of 
repeating her counsels, as he had carefully avoided 
the mission-house. One evening; however, in an 
unguarded moment he walked past, and she, from 
her post at the open window, summoned him to her 
side. She told Robert, with some self-complacency, 
of her satisfaction in hearing that the Dimsdales' 
friendship for Mrs. Waldone had '^a good deal 
cooled." 

" But do you know, my dear Mr. Brj^ant, people 
now say that you do not go to their house so much 
without reason, and it is reported that you are engaged 
to Miss Dimsdale." 

Here was a piece of news for Robert — one which 
so astonished him that he could only laughingly 
declare that a purer fiction was never invented by the 
gossips of Maritzburg. 

" Well, Mr. Bryant, then I'm sure it's very strange, 
for I did think myself that you both intended to 
make a match of it — and a very nice arrangement 
it would be too." 

Robert scarcely thought so — ^at any rate he thought 
of a much nicer arrangement ; but such a contingency, 
for some reason, had not entered into Mrs. Buxton's 
thoughts. 

" I'm sure you'll excuse what an old woman says, 
Mr. Bryant, but if you take my advice and wish to 
prevent people talking about your young friends, you 
will be just a little less attentive. Brothers are 
brothers, you know, and lovers are lovers, but you 
are neither one nor the other." 
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He did not say what he felt — ^that he dearly longed 
to be both — ^but he did indulge in what for him were 
rather forcible remarks as to the ill-naturednessof gossip 
in general, and of Maritzburg gossip in particular; 
and he did long for the freer air of Benvale, where 
friends, as Mrs. Buxton would say, might be friends, 
without the censorious tongues of society finding 
food for malice in the relationship. 



CHAPTER XXX. 



REJECTED ADDRESSES. 

The political world of Natal was, as we have seen, 
dominated at that early time by a small official clique 
whose home and centre was in Maritzburg. Under 
that paternal and benignant form of rule known as 
"a close government,'* the reign of cliquism is supreme. 
Half a dozen beings of certain commonplace endow- 
ments, for whom friends or patrons have to find 
means of subsistence, are invested by a sagacious and 
patriarchal home minister with the sole right and 
privilege of controlling the destinies of some distant 
dominion which has an area, perhaps, exceeding that of 
France, and a future as eventful as America's. Over 
them, or rather at their head, is set a chief Pasha, 
styled Governor, who may be regarded as the incar- 
nation of this perfectly-developed bureaucracy. This 
compact coterie of office-holders, who have been 
chosen with a lofty and truly imperial disregard of 
personal fitness or aptitudes, holds entire and indis- 
putable sway. In their obscure and distant retreat, 
the many-eyed British public fails to follow them with 
the searching scrutiny of its observation. Dressed in 
their small but despotic authority, they are free from 
the restraints imposed upon the policy and actions of 
those who sent them there. Thiis it comes to pass 
that things are done, tyrannies are perpetrated, wrongs 
committed, and irregularities condoned, in those far- 
off settlements, which would be neither sanctioned 
nor suffered in the mother country. And thus, too, it 
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comes to pass that in every crown colony the official 
class, considering itself a *' superior caste," claims a 
position and apes pretensions without having any 
warrant whatsoever lor either in usage or in fact 

At first the members of this charmed drcle showed 
every disposition for once to relax its rules and admit 
the Dimsdales as an act of aristocratic grace within 
its midst. When two girls are young, fair, and 
gentle, even the hard bosom of officialism yields to a 
tenderer influence. Moreover, they were unencum- 
bered by the dust of trade in the shape of any 
commercial relatives, and as Vincent was already an 
official himself — albeit only in a small way — ^his 
presence rather sanctioned than discredited acquaint- 
anceship with such a pleasant pair. So the three 
were for a few weeks patted upon the head most 
condescendingly, and allowed to cross the sacred 
precincts of the inner drcle. Then came the Waldone 
episode and the temporary desertion of nearly all the 
feminine exclusives. ' One of their new friends re- 
mained staunch, however. Mr. Forrester was one of 
the higher officials in the country. He even, as a 
civilian, took precedence of the Bigwigs, much to 
Mrs. Bigwig's never-ceasing chagrin. He was a single 
man, middle-aged, and gallant ; exceedingly fond of 
a pretty face, and often on the brink of matrimony. 

This distinguished functionary lost little time in 
establishing himself as a friend of the " new family." 
This was a position he usually strove for, when any 
members of a family chanced to be fair and feminine. 
It gave him certain rights of familiarity which were 
pleasant to his genial nature. He could call at 
irregular hours, write little notes in the first person, 
let his hand linger a little time in his "young 
friend's " fingers ; and now and then, on a gush of 
kindly paternal feeling, let that same hand rest upon 
the shoulder or close around the arm. True, he found 
Margaret an unresponsive subject for any of these 
attentions, but in more impulsive and girlish Lettie 
he found a delightful object of regard. That young 
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creature soon discovered her power, and in its free 
exercise she only helped to fasten her toils and to fan 
the flame. Under her heedless and unconstrained fas- 
cinations, Mr. Forrester was fast reduced to slavedom. 
His horse was ever at her service ; his library was 
ransacked for novels to beguile her leisure hours ; he 
was ever inviting bets, made on purpose to be lost, 
and to be paid in gloves and lavender-water. As 
Christmas drew on his attentions became so marked 
that unsuspecting Margaret began to consider that 
they must either cease or culminate. She hinted as 
much to her sister. 

" Oh, you silly old girl ; he means nothing by all 
his flirtation. Why, Margaret, he*s old enough to be 
my grandfather." 

Nevertheless, as Lettie flew down the garden with 
crimson cheeks, she did wonder to herself, and wonder 
still, whether after all Margaret was right and her 
ancient admirer " meant anything." She was a trifle 
more worldly-wise than her unselfish sister, and was 
not insensible to the social advantages of such a 
connection. To be over the Bigwigs! There was 
ecstacy in the thought. Lettie was not apt to forgive 
slights, much less insults, and so she regarded Mrs. 
Bigwig's " impertinent " warning about Mrs. Waldone. 
And then Mr. Forrester was not so very old ; certainly 
not more than forty-five, possibly a few years less. 
His hair was grayer than it might be, alas ! but his 
features were aristocratic, and his manners were 
perfect. 

While these extenuating circumstances passed 
through her mind, did any thought of Robert inter- 
fere with them.? Probably not. She classed him 
and her brother together, somehow, and never paused 
to consider that he was no more than a friend 
Moreover, his visits of late had been few and far 
between ; so few that the exacting girl was apt to 
show her displeasure by an aflectation of indiffo'ence. 

No, as she stood under the peach-tree, by the green 
broad-leaved fence of figs, with a glowing summer 
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sunset firing the gold of her hair and kindling the 
purple of her cheek, it must be confessed that as she 
stood there Mr. Forrester, and not Robert Bryant, 
absorbed her thoughts. The tall hills rose around 
and blinked in the sunshine; the clouds' shadows 
swept over the grassy slopes ; the wayside stream in 
the street behind rattled merrily along in its ferny 
depths, and her thoughts were no less bright and 
pleasant than her surroundings. School was hateful 
to her — admiration was sweet — and " position " had 
its charms. How could it be otherwise in a town 
where social lines were so finely yet firmly drawn ? 

Margaret too had her admirers, who were also her 
chief troubles at that time. Among her chief sup- 
porters might be ranked Mr. Grobler, who, in virtue 
of being both her baker and landlord, felt justified 
in committing the extravagance of sending three of 
his girls to school. There were eight altogether, 
supported by five brothers, and with no apparent 
prospect that additions would cease. The father of this 
flock was a Dutchman, of portly form and ponderous 
brain, blessed with a yet more portly and ponderous 
wife. That lady's proportions were so vast that few 
people ever saw her moving. As she could not or 
would not talk English, the only sounds ever heard 
uttered by her were brief stertorous interjections, 
sharply and suddenly directed at some placid babe as 
it was borne across the orbit of her vision upon the 
shoulders of a Hottentot nurse. The three girls 
whose mental culture Margaret was directing, were, 
of course, the eldest, one being her own age. Their 
ignorance was profound, but their faculties were 
sharp, and the father heard with obvious pride Mar- 
garet's honest admis3ion that his daughters were 
behind none of their fellow pupils in capacity to learn. 
This being the case, he asked the young schoolmistress 
whether she did not think that at the end of the first 
"half" the places of Chrissy, Saartje, and Johanna, 
might not be taken by their younger sisters, as their 
own education would be finished. Margaret was no 

Z 
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enthusiast in her new profession. So long as she did 
her duty faithfully by her pupils, it mattered little to 
her who they were or how their intellects fared. A 
scholar was to her a scholar, and nothing more. But 
she did feel constrained to tell Mr. Grobler that 
unless he let his daughters remain a year at least 
under her training, she could not guarantee their 
improvement. 

Mr. Grobler's eldest born was not under Margaret's 
tuition, though he fain would have been. Gert was 
a big sheepish young pastoral about a year older than 
Margaret. He had charge of his father's farm, where 
were herded those cattle whose flesh formed the chief 
meat-supply of the capital. His brain was of bucolic 
temper ; his limbs were large and vagrant ; his good- 
tempered boyish face seldom expressed any passion 
stronger than astonishment. Of late, however, smiles 
of unwonted tenderness were apt to creep over that 
placid visage. He had met Margaret at his father's 
once, when she and her sister were being entertained 
with sweet cakes and conserves, and his heart had 
gone out towards her. He was desperately in love 
with her; neglected the farm in consequence; sent 
the wrong cattle in to slaughter; wove marvellous 
feathers around his broad-brimmed hat ; and, discard- 
ing the traditional moleskin, swathed his person in 
broadcloth. He never told his love, but let his eyes 
declare his passion. Happily for Margaret they had 
not the fascinations of the basilisk's, and she could sit, 
speak, laugh, and eat all unconscious of their constant 
gaze. 

Mr. Grobler favoured his son's suit. So did Mrs. 
Grobler. They had a large family, and it was their 
ambition to have them all educated. How could this 
be better or more economically done than by the 
marriage of their firstborn to the fountain-head of 
instruction ? She was pretty enough to be his wife, 
and though not rich in land and stock, she had a 
money value of her own in the capacity to teach. 

As soon as their son's preference became rooted, 
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the worthy couple deemed it well to urge on his suit 
with ardour. Why should the pair not be married 
by the New Year ? Gert's farmhouse stood sadly in 
want of a mistress, and the younger children would 
be all the better for beginning to learn early in life. 
Towards the end of the month of November, there- 
fore, Mr. Grobler solemnly invited the Dimsdale 
family to an evening's entertainment. They went 
early, and had the pleasure of joining the family circle 
as it was ranged along the stoep fronting one of the 
busiest streets of the town. Waggons laden with 
rustic Boer families were crawling towards the Market 
Square. Spruce young dandies, bestriding showy 
horses, were prancing past. They looked with wonder 
at Margaret as she sate between Grobler senior on one 
side and Grobler junior on the other. The last-named 
was overcome by his emotions and by the magnitude 
of the task before him. His father at last said 
sharply, in Dutch — 

" Gert, speak to Miss Dimsdale, or she'll think you 
are a fool." 

Gert made two or three vain efforts to obey. 
Topics were not numerous in his repertory of small- 
talk, and love had failed to kindle his imagination. 
At last he gasped thickly out — 

" The black cow's got a calf." 

Margaret looked pleased at this announcement, 
although very clear in her own mind as to which was 
the bigger calf of the two. She said it was delightful 
to hear it. 

Spurred on by such manifest sympathy, Gert tried 
again, and added — 

" And the spotted cow 's going to have one too." 

This announcement was less successful. Margaret 
blushed. Gert's father looked round, and said in 
tones of anger — 

*' God Almighty, boy, what do you mean by talking 
in that way to a girl ? " 

The youth reddened and relapsed into silence. By 
and by they went inside and feasted off an incon- 

Z2 
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gruous meal, in which breakfast, dinner, and tea 
seemed jumbled up. Chrissy was full of small-talk 
about dresses and " officers," but otherwise conversa- 
tion languished. As the evening advanced all the 
family onie by one left the room, until Gert and 
Margaret were left alone. She was going to follow 
the rest, when he with extraordinary energy rose, and, 
putting his hand on her arm, asked her to stop. 

"Oh, certainly," she said, amused, surprised, but 
utterly unconscious. 

They sate about ten minutes, saying nothing ; she 
looked at the table; he looked at her. Again she 
rose to leave, as such a stillness became oppressive. 
Once more he rose, and said, '* Please stay." 

" Oh, Tm quite ready to stay, Mr. Grobler, as 
long as you like — only can't we talk of some- 
thing ? " 

All the answer she got was a smile like a leer and 
a squeeze of her hand. This last response she took 
to be a liberty, and withdrew the affronted member. 
Gert, emboldened by a belief that she had as good as 
accepted him, said, more confidently — 

" I've got a splendid house, and such a gun ! " 

"I'm sure I'm very glad to hear it," Margaret 
answered, in some wonder. "You should get some 
one to share the house with you." 

This was said in all innocence, as the idea of Gert's 
being in love with herself had never entered her con- 
ceptions. Her experiences of the tender passion led 
her to expect more demonstrative proof of its exist- 
ence than any Gert had vouchsafed. Imagine her 
amazement, then, when that lovelorn swain, now sure 
of his prize, whispered — 

" Of course I should, and you are going to do so. 
How awfully jolly it will be." 

Gert, be it remarked, talked very good colloquial 
English, like most of his young compatriots. Mar- 
garet had no difficulty, therefore, in following him. 

*' What — I beg pardon — surely " 

''You know what I mean. Papa said it would be 
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all right. He was sure you would be glad to marry 
me. How awfully jolly it will be." 

Here he gave signs of a desire to be more affec- 
tionate in his demeanour; so Margaret, getting up, 
said, with some little pride, but much more amuse- 
ment — 

" Don't talk nonsense, Mr, Grobler. Why, I'm old 
enough to be your mother. You surely cannot think 
that I would marry you ? " 

This question rather staggered the confiding lover. 
He could only murmur in dejected accents — 

" Why, papa said you would," 

" Then your papa said wrong." This with asperity. 
"Don't make fools of us both, Mr. Gert I shall 
never forgive you if you speak of this matter again. 
There are plenty of other girls much better suited to 
you than I am, who may be glad to share your house 
with you." 

When the Grobler parents heard of their son's 
summary rejection, they were very indignant. That 
a schoolmistress, who had to teach for her bread, 
should be so presumptuous and impertinent, was a 
hard problem to both of them. They did not forgive 
the affront, however. Their honour was more to them 
than their children's education. They looked out for 
a house-tutor, and gave Margaret notice that all their 
children should be withdrawn at Christmas. This 
was a sad blow. The Bigwig olive-branches had 
dropped off some time ago. A few others had followed 
that illustrious example. And now a batch of pupils 
representing her rent and her baker's bill, was to be 
lost at one stroke. 

Lettie, meanwhile, is standing near the fig-tree 
fence at the end of the garden, revolving in her young 
mind certain bright visions of a sphere and state 
wherein all these petty scholastic cares and domestic 
worries would be unknown. These visions might 
prove realities. Should they ? 

While this question was vaguely offering itself for 
reply, there came towards Lettie, standing there in 
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the sunlight, the slow but certain steps, the sedate but 
manly form, of Robert Bryant. That young man had 
left Mrs. Buxton's at the far end of the town but 
half an hour ago. Short though the interval was, it 
had been long enough to mature in his mind, as he 
walked onward down a less frequented thoroughfare, 
a sudden but definite purpose. He would put him- 
self at once upon a clearly understood footing with 
the Dimsdales. He felt he had been a fool for not 
having before seen how anomalous was his position 
in relation to them. How should they know that he 
meant more than friendship ? His hopes regarding 
Lettie had been breathed only to his far-off mother, 
and were unknown to anyone in Natal. 

He was passing along the fence, and about rounding 
the corner to gain the Dimsdales* house by a cross 
street, when his eye caught Lettie, standing in maiden 
meditation behind the fig-trees. With an exclamation 
he leapt the low sod-wall, scrambled through the 
bushes, and stood by her side. She expressed as- 
tonishment at seeing him appear there in such abrupt 
fashion, and felt, perhaps, some annoyance at his 
rude disturbance of her pleasant dreams. 

He was ordinarily, as we have seen, a very cautious, 
quiet, and circumspect youth. But his nature was 
now stirred to. its depths. Whether he should be pre- 
cipitate or not he must unburden himself, reckless 
whether he gained or lost by the hazard. So with 
much earnestness, though in clumsy form, he told her 
of his hopes. 

The red sunset was not more radiant than her rosy 
cheeks while she listened to .this declaration. Some- 
how staid, brotherly Robert, with his faithful atten- 
tions and never-sparing friendliness, had not once 
appeared to her in the light of a lover. The idea 
was almost droll in its unexpected novelty. She 
told him so ; told him again and again, that though 
he was dear to her as a friend, he could never be to 
her as a husband — '* never, never ! " 

These words were uttered with more emphasis than 
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is always displayed on such occasions, for Lettie was 
not only a very impulsive, matter-of-fact girl, but was 
still under the glamour of material charms. What 
had Robert Bryant, who was a boy the other day, to 
offer in exchange for such gifts as Mr. Forrester was 
to place at her feet ? It was presumption. 

The girl was not mercenary — far from it. Hers 
was a very true, honest, and womanly heart. But 
Mr. Forrester was very agreeable, clever, and devoted ; 
he seemed very much in love with hen Such devo- 
tion from a man placed as he was bore about it a 
subtle incense not to be confounded with common 
passions. 

Robert felt he had made a mistake. He had 
snatched at his doom, and must suffer for his precipi- 
tancy. It was a bitter blow. All the beauty of the 
sunset sky had fled; the wind seemed cold ; the hills 
seemed reeling and mocking at him. He silently took 
her hand, squeezed it, and passed into the street as 
abruptly as he had appeared. Steadfast characters like 
his, instinctively given to reverence womanhood, and 
fond of woman*s society, are prostrated by rebuffs of 
this kind. For years he had cherished a hope — nur- 
tured a dream — been beguiled by a fairy prospect 
It had cheered his heart and lightened his work. It 
had helped him to stand fast where others tottered 
and fell — to win where others failed. And now the 
hope had vanished — the dream was dispelled — the 
prospect was blank and dreary. He could scarcely 
realise his loss. It stunned and blinded him. He 
walked down the dusty roadway heedlessly, not 
knowing whither he went. People he passed were 
astonished at the staggering pace and vacant stare of 
one usually so erect, sober, and self-possessed. He 
looked at them askance, and returned their greetings 
with furtive haste, for it seemed to him that each and 
all — that the whole world — knew of his misfortune and 
contemptuously pitied him, while secretly wondering 
at his audacity. 

He was in no mood for the Waldones,orfor the honied 
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comfort which Mrs. Waldone would be sure to offer. 
Of course she would know at once what had happened. 
Little birds would dart to bear her the evil tidings. 
Lettie herself might make speed to confide the 
wretched tale to her friend's ready ear. So he walked 
straight on, up the long grassy street, past its scattered 
gardens and cottages, up still, ascending the Camp 
hill, past the fort and its barracks, and on, over the 
grass, until, far out of sight and sound of man, he 
threw himself on the ground, and wept. Despise 
him no tfor it He is not the first strong man who 
has shed tears — which no bodily pain, no common 
bereavement, would have evoked — beneath the loss of 
a faithfully cherished love. Such blows are the hardest 
man has to bear, for they leave naught to look back 
upon or to look forward to. The past has been a 
treacherous illusion ; the future is a loveless blank. 

Let us leave him there, then, in the fast deepening 
shades of the African evening ; with southern stars 
looking down upon him, and a warm breeze from the 
African desert sighing over his misery-laden form. 
Sentiment is superior to situation. Love scorns 
locality. Hard though the colonist's life is, and 
prosaic his social surroundings, he is as much in his 
way the hero of romance and the victim of passion 
as though he had never crossed the ocean or tempted 
Providence in a new land. 

So as Christmas drew nigh, and the old year so 
fraught with change to her ebbed out, Margaret found 
difficulties multiplying around her. Her school was 
diminishing in numbers, but her expenses showed no 
corresponding reduction. In point of fact, household 
matters had been sacrificed to tuition. At home her 
mother busied herself with domestic economies, and 
Margaret was inexperienced in the art of culinary 
retrenchment. Nancy, the Kafir woman who did the 
cooking and otherwise helped them, having free scope 
afforded for her spending propensities, took ample 
care that her young employers should not starve — 
and that her husband and personal friends should not be 
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deprived of those " remainders " in the form of broken 
victuals which form the proper perquisite of a cook. 
There is no side of civih'sation which the heathen are 
so quick to recognise as that which reflects their own 
interests. Not that Nancy was a heathen. Far from 
these pages be the thought. She was a convert and 
a Christian ; one of Mr. Buxton's most shining lights; 
and that scriptural text which told her that "the 
labourer was worthy of his hire," formed the basis of 
her secular creed. Here were these unsophisticated 
young strangers thrown into her way. Was it not 
clearly her duty to feed and cherish them ? This she 
did to such good purpose that when Christmas 
arrived, and with it the necessary bills — as seasonable 
an accompaniment in Africa as in England — Margaret 
was dismayed to find how recklessly, in her simplicity, 
she had been incurring debt. 

It is needless to point out that Margaret's new 
enterprise was started upon the smallest conceivable 
basis of capital. Her father had no money to spare, nor 
would she in any case have taken help from him. 
She had none. Of one or two friends in Durban she 
had borrowed small sums. Her mother's watch, all 
unknown to Mr. Dimsdale, together with some 
trinkets of her own, had been transmuted into coin. 
So much for the cash in hand. For the rest she 
trusted to credit ; nor would her confidence have been 
misplaced had Nancy been less extravagant and she 
more vigilant. As matters stood she would owe a 
round balance to Mr. Grobler for bread and shelter. 
The grocer's bill appalled her, as all commodities of 
that kind were fifty per cent, dearer than in Durban. 
The carpenters bill was twice what she expected it 
to be. Even the few modest draperies she and her 
sister had been obliged to get, in order to maintain a 
respectable appearance, far exceeded her anticipations 
of cost. In plain English, Margaret stood confessed 
to herself as a bad manager and a domestic spend- 
thrift. Weary hours she and Lettie spent in casting 
up the school-bills, but by no rule of arithmetic could 
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they make the total square with the total on the other 
side. There was a clear £$o to the bad. Lettie 
declared they were bankrupt, ruined, and undone. 
To their unaccustomed minds the situation involved 
disgrace as well as misfortune. Visions of Mr. Grobler 
venting his vengeance by immuring in gaol the dis- 
dainful ensnarer of his son, swept across the younger 
sister*s fancy, and she vowed inwardly, with real 
intensity of earnestness, that she would give herself 
over a willing sacrifice to Mr. Forrester, rather than 
that such ignominy should come to pass. 

When Margaret heard from Lettie of Robert 
Bryant's proposal and rejection, she was grievously 
disappointed. His attachment had been suspected 
by her, but being uncertain as to whether he would 
press it to an issue, she preferred to leave unshaken 
the present brotherly footing upon which he seemed 
to stand towards them. For him she had herself a 
sisterly regard amounting almost to affection. He 
had been their fond and faithful friend. He was their 
fellow-passenger and fellow-struggler. His ready help 
of hand and heart had never been wanting. Above 
all, George had liked and respected him, although the 
two were in character so dissimilar. Had he married 
Lettie he would have been all that a brother could 
possibly be — more, alas ! than she found Vincent to be 
at that time. He, too, was an added trouble. His 
official friends, having larger incomes than he yet 
enjoyed, led him into unwonted extravagances ; and he 
had more than once come to Margaret for the money 
she was so ill able to spare. 

And now Robert was blotted out of their life — now 
when his clear head and sound advice would have 
been of so much use. She could not help saying so 
once, and the remark made Lettie for the first time 
seriously ponder over her discarded young lovers 
merits. Hitherto she had accepted him as a fact in 
her life, as much as though he had been her cousin or 
brother. She knew he was a kind-hearted, steady, 
industrious young fellow — older than his years, and 
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always to be trusted. But these virtues and qualities 
only impressed her girlish fancy as commonplace 
attributes, and as being " all very well in their way." 
Now that he had vanished from their sphere (for meet 
her he could not and dared not), and that they were 
steeped in troubles which he might have done so 
much to lighten, she began to consider. 

The day before Christmas, Vincent came back from 
his office in great excitement. 

" Look here, girls," he said ; " a promise is a 
promise, but when you make it intending to break it, 
why you don't do very wrong in doing so. There's 
that Robert Bryant, Lettie, that you won't look at ; 
he's the greatest brick in Maritzburg. He's a regular 
trump, and if I can do him a good turn I only hope 
I may have the chance. Do you know what he's 
done.^ Well, just listen. You know I owed Niddle 
a lot of money for clothes. I never told you how 
much, Margaret, but I will now — it was ;^io. How 
to pay it I could not tell, for I know you're as hard 
up as I am. Well, this afternoon when I went to see 
the old screw about it, and ask him to give me time, 
what did he tell me, with a sweet smile on his ugly 
phiz, but that the account was paid ! I gave him no 
peace until he told me in strict secrecy that Robert 
had paid the bill, and got from him a solemn pledge 
not to say who did it." 

It was useless resenting this piece of kindness, even 
had they heartily wished to do so, as no present 
means of paying the debt in any other way was 
forthcoming. Lettie listened and pondered, and began 
to think that the evenings were duller than they were 
when Robert was a constant visitor. That same 
night, however, came a series of parcels containing 
Christmas presents for both the sisters, "with the 
compliments of the season," from Mr. Forrester. 
Margaret was fain to send them back, but the donor 
was Vincent's official chief, and they could not afford, 
to offend him — even had Lettie been so disposed. 



CHAPTER XXXI. 



A SQUIRE OF DAMES. 

SYDNEY MARSDIN'S JOURNAL. 

Durban, January^ i8— . 

I FEEL annihilated. This morning a small boy left 
at my den the first copy of The Illuminator. I know 
it was the first copy because from the open window 
under which I sit and write I saw the young Mercury 
speed straight as an arrow, and with but one sheet in 
his hand, to my " opposition shop/* The new organ 
is a very faithful copy of The Regenerator^ only worse 
printed. My eager eye flew first of course to the 
leading article. A guilty conscience told me that my 
editorial sins would be duly honoured therein. And 
so it was. My journal is denounced as "venal," 
" corrupt," *' unprincipled," and " fulsome," while I am 
personally charged with ** a morbid love of detraction," 
a " consuming desire to find fault," and an " utter 
incapacity for fair and candid argument" So that on 
both sides of the charge I am irreclaimable. The same 
string is harped upon in every column, and it is very 
evident that without The Regenerator its great rival 
could have had no existence. Is this new editorial 
irritant a monster born of " the slime " so delicately 
referred to by Mr. Carper as being the trail left by 
my unworthy pen ? 

But I care little for this fresh annoyance ; rather, 
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indeed, rejoice in it, as being an added zest to dull 
life here. I can afford to be indifferent or callous as 
the new year has set in, and I am free! The last 
penny of the debt to Mr. Dimsdale is paid off, and 
The Regenerator is free from all liability. This leaves 
me with a fair little income of nearly £yyo a year, 
quite enough to marry upon, were I so disposed. 
I have taken a cottage and intend to live by myself. 
My widow is still laundress and charwoman-in-chief 
to the establishment. My Kafir is cook. He serves 
me up vile messes occasionally, but one cannot chide 
his self-complacent nature. 

Despite the bad times and the general depression, 
people manage to forge ahead through the sea of 
difficulty which oft encompasses them. One thing is 
more and more clear ; they who came with least do 
the best, and make the most. I have in my eye now 
a smart young fellow who landed with exactly two 
shillings in his pocket. He was driven by sheer 
necessity to do what he could. He acted as porter 
for a while until his employer found out that he was 
fit for better work ; so he was converted into junior 
clerk, book-keeper, manager, until now he ends by 
starting business on his own account as broker and 
consignee. And this is all the work of three years ; 
nay, not quite, for a large share of perseverance, 
intelligence, and sober living enters into the account. 

I saw an article in a home paper the other day, 
warning people not to emigrate; telling them that 
they were flying to unknown discomforts and dangers ; 
that the difficulties to be overcome were so great as 
to render the game not worth the candle, and finally 
bidding its readers — 

I 

" Bear those ills we have, 
Than fly to others that we know not of." 

" Nonsense," was my first ejaculation ; " humbug ! " 
was the second. The writer evidently knew naught 
of his subject, and had probably never been further 
afield than "the Continent," while he was equally 
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chargeable with writing to serve a selfish purpose. 
Emigration means the reduction of a surplus popu- 
lation, and that means the possible advance of wages. 
What to the divine employer do hunger, starvation, 
indigence, and misery matter ? To keep wages down 
and prices up is the grand aim] of his sordid exist- 
ence. 

Rich Englishmen, basking now in the mellow 
warmth of your own firesides, why stretch ye not a 
helping hand to the shivering thousands around you, 
to whom the genial breath of these summer skies 
would be life and happiness, and the free air of this 
free land, hope and joy ? What to a brave English 
heart are toil, endurance, and change, if they be the 
price of a sheltering home, the equivalent of a nobler 
life } Have our arms lost their nerve, our souls lost 
their fire, that in these latter days we degenerate 
Britons are to shrink back from life and liberty, scared 
by the fear of imaginary struggles — the anticipation 
of a phantom sacrifice ? What do these figments of a 
scribbler's fancy mean but that we are to stand aghast 
at work — work, the divinest of man's responsibilities, 
the salvation of his moral being; the mould, the 
stimulant, and the sustenance of all that is highest 
and best in him 

.... I got to-day a charming letter from George's 
sister. She signs herself " Ruthine Linton," a soft, 
pleasant name, betokening, I imagine, a somewhat 
saintly character. I wrote many months ago, en- 
closing copies of George's last letters, and sending 
back the letters that were awaiting his return. It 
would be sad to her to receive these last again. 

It seems that George's father is dead, and that his 
mother is in delicate health. Had her son been alive 
the latter would probably have come out to this milder 
climate with her daughter. A very considerable 
property — as property counts here — has fallen to 
George's share ; enough, in fact, to make him inde- 
pendent. " Ruthine " — as Ais sister I may surely in 
these unseen pages write her name thus — insists upon 
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my retaining all the land and other small possessions 
left by her brother here. She says — 

**It seems so small a return for all the brotherly 
tenderness you lavished on him. His letters bore 
your name on every page, and he could never say too 
much of your watchful care, advice, and companion- 
ship. I feel that we owe it largely to your influence 
that we know as we now do how great a store of 
nobleness and manliness there was in his dear character. 
Those last letters I read over and over and over ; 
they delight and yet distress me. It is so sweet to 
feel that one's brother has been so noble and so good, 
and so terrible to know that we can never show all 
our love, fondness, and respect. You must oblige us 
in this small matter, dear Mr. Marsdin, as you so 
often obliged him by acts of brotherly help and self- 
denial." 

It is impossible to resist an appeal so urged. It 
would be ungracious and unkind to do so. So I shall 
enter upon poor George's Natalian possessions with 
a kind of feeling that I am acting as his steward 
rather than as his heir. In point of fact, however, 
Charlie will be chiefly benefited, and I already in 
imagination see the farm at Benvale the home of a 
fond young couple, under whose roof a soured jour- 
nalist and grim old bachelor may now and then enjoy 
a spell of rest and relaxation. The dream is not 
un pleasurable, and I half think of making the 
tender-hearted " Ruthine " a participant in the know- 
ledge of it. 

Mr. Dimsdale is still out of employment, and, I 
may add, out of elbows ; or will be soon as his gar- 
ments become seedier and seedier. I fear Governors' 
promises are made to be broken, as " the appointment " 
has not come yet. Though I greatly suspect there is 
much pinching and scraping behind the scenes, the 
family keeps up its position as well as ever, and the 
heartiness with which both the good people enjoy 
their suppers when out for " an evening," is a refreshing 
stimulus to hospitality 
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yanuary, i8 — 

A most perturbing letter from Margaret 

Dimsdale reached me this morning. For some weeks 
past I have heard less than usual about her and her 
affairs. Robert Bryant, my usual informant, having 
put himself out of their sphere by a well-meant but 
ill-timed act of precipitancy, I have only heard at 
intervals of their experiences. The letter sent is 
short, but significant. It says — 

" If you only knew what I have had to go through 
since I came here, Mr. Marsdin, you would not be 
cross with me for troubling you. But what else can 
I do } There is no one here that I can' go to for 
advice with any confidence, and papa I cannot write 
to after what has passed, although I often yearn for 
him to write to me. Robert Bryant never comes near 
us, and the only person I should have real satisfaction 
in consulting, will not allow me to appeal to her." 

Then follows a dreary narrative of debt, annoyance, 
and persecution. I cannot restrain myself to write 
calmly on the subject. That she of all creatures 
should be subjected to such penalties! I feel an 
insane — nay, a righteous — desire to rush to Maritzburg 
and punch the head of society at large, and of old 
Grobler in particular. And what can I do } That 
is the paralyzing thought. Were I a cousin, or an 
uncle, or a guardian, or a widower, or a greybeard, or 
a bald head, I might be of some service. What a 
calamity it is to be young, and now, alas ! eligible. 
" How people would talk ; " detestable phrase formu- 
lating a great truth. With the feelings of a brother 
and the yearnings of a friend, I am debarred from 
action lest the world should mistake me for — a 
lover 

And why should I not be one } The 

thought seems treachery to George in one light, but 
in another it seems the commonest dictate of dutv. 
Why should I hold back from offering to her who 
would have been my friend's wife, a refuge, a pro- 
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tector, and a home? Time, I daresay, and hard 
experience, have taught her many things, and for 
George's sake, if not for my own, she might say 
yea. 

One thing, however, is evident, I must leave The 
Regenerator for a week and go to Maritzburg. It is 
impossible by letter to arrive at the whole truth of 
matters. Mr. Dimsdale will act for me down here — 
though I dare not hint at my mission to him — ^and a 
few days' observation of life in the capital will not 
be time professionally misspent. 

What will come of this expedition "i 

Maritzburg, January y 18 — . 

I only arrived here a few hours ago. The ride was 
hot and tiresome. After leaving Pinetown on Wednes- 
day evening, in company with an old sergeant of the 
45th, we rode into heavy mists and rain at the top 
of Field's Hill, and soon lost our way in the darkness. 
Three hours of floundering brought us within reach 
of a dog's bark and a distant light. Another hour's 
groping and stumbling brought us to a small homestead 
off the road, whose owner was away. There was no 
help for it but to crawl into a wretched shed, and tie 
our horses to the poles forming its sides, and to court 
sleep vainly on the top of a heap of damp straw 
opposite the aperture which served as door. About 
midnight a bitch with a large litter of pups took 
refuge on our bed, or perhaps we had usurped her 
usual resting-place ; so amidst a medley of fleas, 
damp, whines, and smells, the hours dragged along 
until dawn appeared. We then rode on, and enjoyed 
a huge breakfast at the half-way hostelry. My martial 
companion kept by my side all the way, and many 
a racy anecdote of old times he enlivened the road 
with. 

Mrs. Waldone . deserves the praise people have 
bestowed upon her, though her manner is more 
affected than I like to see in woman. The kind 

A A 
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heart, however, under the frivolous surface, atones for 
a multitude of venial follies. Robert was rejoiced to 
see me, and all the evening he has been confiding his 
misfortunes to me. The poor fellow is irretrievably 
smitten. Separation has not helped to stifle his 
passion. Although he has never been able to screw 
his courage up to the point of seeing them, he 
has kept cognizant of all that has gone on at the 
Dimsdales*., Vincent's communicative nature has 
made this an easy matter. Mr. Forrester is the evil 
genius of his life. That Great Mogul is as yet a 
name to me, but to Robert he is a terrible, portentous, 
all-pervading reality, a fell enchanter, who holds the 
keys of the fairy palace from whose precincts his 
humbler rival stands self-excluded. 

I greatly fear that the " Seminar^'- of Sound Learn- 
ing " presided over by Miss Dimsdale is financially a 
failure. Robert's employer collects accounts as well 
as sues for them, and in this way one or two bills of 
formidable dimensions have passed through his hands 
to those of the fair debtor. It is sad to think of that 
innocent young girl being bothered by such things ! 
and of the burden they must be to her inexperienced 
mind ! Robert is as distressed as I am about it. I 
suspect that every penny he could scrape together has 
gone in some mysterious way in liquidation of these 
claims. He sold his horse some weeks ago, although 
it was the one extravagance that he permitted himself 
to indulge in. 

A Day Later. 

An exquisite air tempts one forth betimes these 
summer mornings, and to-day before breakfast I took 
a long walk up the Town Hill, and looked down upon 
the pretty little capital, lying like a bit of scarlet, 
green, and white patchwork along the slopes of 
the basin in which it lies. Gaunt and bare as the 
surrounding hills are, they look warm and golden 
under the rising sun, while the white lines of mist 
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rising from the innumerable valleys and gorges soften 
the scene. How calm and innocent the place seemed 
with its spires of morning smoke rising straight into 
the blue, and the bucolic melody of lowing cattle 
breaking in upon the stillness. I traced out a red- 
tiled roof under which I knew one gentle head was 
waking to another day of trouble and unrest, while 
not far off the long roof of the Waldones sheltered, 
I knew, another aching heart. What a hypocrite 
Dame Nature is, with her dumb, false smiles covering 
such human spites and passions ! 

A languid air pervades the place, as befits the centre 
of colonial officialism. Several of our fellow-lodgers 
are in " the service," but they were in no hurry to 
reach their offices much before ten o'clock. A late 
exit from bed, a leisurely breakfast, varied by 
abundant spice of scandal, and a calmly smoked pipe 
or cigar thereafter, appear to form the matutinal pro- 
gramme of our young public servants. I imagine if 
one were to live here for a month, and be a regular 
attendant upon the Waldone meals, there would be 
few families whose private concerns were not tolerably 
well known. Robert's memory is unretentive of 
gossip, or he would be an invaluable appendage to 
TAe Regenerator, His presence appeared to place a 
bar upon much talk about the Dimsdales, so their 
affairs were less freely canvassed. Forrester, however, 
was a favourite subject, and inuendoes of a not over 
complimentary nature were passed concerning "the 
ancient Damon." 

After breakfast I advanced towards my destination 
— I was almost writing "destiny," but the phrase 
seems impertinent and presumptuous. Margaret was 
expecting me, and when I entered the doorway with 
the most brotherly air I could assume, she seized my 
hand, and burst into tears. This was more than I had 
bargained for. A weeping woman is a phenomenon 
of which I have had few opportunities of study. 
Speech left me ; I could only retain her hand and lead 
her to a seat. What I might have done had the 

A A 2 
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outburst continued more than a few moments I dar^ 
not say. Self-control was fast losing its sway, ancL 
the repression of years might in an instant have beeim. 
undone, had she not started up again with a forced 
and utterly heartless laugh, and saying, " What a fool 
you must think me, Mr. Marsdin, but it is so strange 
to see an old friend's face again," moved to the 
window. 

" An old friend ! " these words seemed incisively to 
describe my standing in her estimation. They ex- 
pressed esteem, trust, it might be affection, but they 
indicated little possibility of outgrowth in the direction 
of a warmer relationship. 

Then ensued a long and confidential talk. She 
told me her troubles — of social annoyances, of Grobler 
persecutions, of her money difficulties. These latter 
have quite overwhelmed her. Account-keeping is 
rarely " a feminine accomplishment," and between her 
own school bills, and her household debts, she has got 
bewildered. To-morrow I am to disentangle the 
financial web, and " see how matters stand." It is 
clear that there will be a considerable balance against 
her, and how it is to be met remains to be seen. 

Lettie came in, tall, bright, and talkative. Her 
charms are not those of her sister, but they have a 
rare potency of their own, as the devotion of her 
admirers testifies. Her tongue dealt free and full 
measure out against the offences of Maritzburg. ** Oh, 
for a breath of country air ! " she said. " It would be 
perfect ecstacy to be out of sight of these people 
for a few days. There's Mr. Wayborn rides past as 
solemnly as his father the undertaker might have 
done, and if one goes out, the chances are ten to one 
that Mrs. Bigwig's eternal old blue satin comes 
into sight." 

I asked if there were not some nice people in the 
place. She admitted that there were. "The Wal- 
dones are dear folks, in spite of anything that may 
be said against them. Even those old Groblers are 
bearable, for after all they would have taken us to 
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their hearts if we would have let them. I can't make 
out why Margaret refused poor old Gert. He*s six 
feet high if he's an inch, and she could have turned 
him round her little finger. After all a husband is 
only a convenience." 

I looked at her as she said this, and asked what 
she thought of Mr. Forrester ? 

She did not answer at first, but blushed and looked 
down. " Oh, he's all very well, but you may have 
too much of a good thing. Now do tell us some 
more about our old friends at Benvale." 

I fear Robert has to fight a hard fight yet, if he 
wishes to win the impulsive Lettie. Some hours later 
I made the illustrious man's personal acquaintance. 
He is the only official who has honoured me with a 
call, and I suspect he was moved to this act of grace 
by some lurking idea that my acquaintance as " an 
old friend " of the Dimsdales was worth cultivating. 
Justice requires the admission that he is a pleasant, 
well-informed, and very agreeable man. That he is 
also tinctured with egotism and self-conceit follows as 
a matter of course. Most agreeable men are endowed 
with self-esteem. Vanity produces the wish to please, 
and self-assurance gratifies it. He was good enough 
to flatter me about The Regenerator in words that 
were not perhaps wholly distasteful. Praise is pleasant 
even though we know it to be hollow. As we sate 
under the verandah, with the sluit rippling at our feet, 
and the motley groups of waggon folk lazily lounging 
about their tents and fires on the market square in 
front, the stream of nicely-balanced small talk flowing 
from my distinguished visitor harmonised with the 
sleepy atmosphere of the place and scene. I could 
perceive how hard it would be, were he persistent, to 
repel the proposals of so smooth-tongued and blandly- 
tempered a lover. Poor Robert's quiet but rather 
shy and self-distrustful approaches would appear raw 
and rustic in contrast with the polished and confident 
attentions of his grey-haired rival. 

I have done my duty as a loyal subject by calling 
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at Government House. It is a long thatched cotta^^ 
of the humblest pretensions, with roses trailing iM 1> 
the posts of the narrow verandah. His Excellenc^3'' 
admitted me to his viceregal presence at once, aa <d 
was very gracious. He, too, was complimentary upoxi 
my editorial performances, but he had the wit to 
qualify his praise by a little really sound criticisnn- 
He used to write for the press himself, and takes a 
keen interest in the growth of a nascent literature. 

" I look upon the press, Mr. Marsdin, as the best 
aid a governor can have ; and the more abusive it is 
the better I like it. People will not speak their minds 
to your face, but they are ready to do it, in sharp 
fashion, too, behind the screen of an anonymous sig- 
nature. How on earth should I know what people 
really want, or what the true needs of the community 
may be, if we had no newspapers ? On this account 
I sometimes prefer your friend Carpers writings to 
yours. He goes out of bis way to discover faults, 
and to rake up grievances. You are too anxious to 
be fair and impartial, and in your desire to do justice 
you sometimes, I think, suppress what might be 
wholesome criticism." 

I told him that he was the first man whom I had 
met who took so reasonable a view of opposition. 

" Perhaps so, Mr. Marsdin, perhaps so. We are 
not all of us fond of being crossed. And to tell you 
the truth, I hated contradiction as much as anyone 
until my experience in Murrumbidgee taught me 
better wisdom. A governor's position naturally makes 
him dictatorial. How can it be otherwise, invested 
as he IS with absolutely supreme power } At this 
moment, Sir, I am as entirely autocrat of this place 
as the Emperor of Russia is of Muscovy. The 
Secretary of State has no channel of communication 
about local affairs except through me ; the legislature 
is merely a consultative body, as I can always com- 
mand a majority, and the executive do whatever 
I tell them. You see, therefore, that the press is the 
only source of hostile criticisn^ that presents itself" 
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"Most governors, I have understood, prefer that 
those sources of antagonism should be reduced to a 
minimum," I remarked. 

"I admit it; so perhaps do I in my heart, but 
judgment and reflection convince me that an autocrat's 
position is perilous. No one is infallible, and shutting 
oneself out from the judgment of others is not the 
way to become so. My time here is limited, Mr. 
Marsdin. Six years, at the most, will see the begin- 
ning and the end of it. How can I expect or hope 
within such a period to master, of my own observation 
and knowledge, all the conditions of life and work 
here? I want to leave a mark behind me. I wish as 
few mistakes as possible to be scored against me. 
The colony was like a new-born infant when I first 
came to it, and my function has been very much that 
of the nursing mother. My memory may perhaps be 
forgotten hereafter, but the fruits of my administration 
will have entered into the social system of the new 
state, and given a tone to it for ever. Help me, my 
dear sir, as far as you honestly can, to make that tone 
true and healthy." 

I reminded him of the construction put by my rival 
upon the grant I received for advertising space. 

" Heed it not, Mr. Marsdin. Heed it as little as I do. 
I regard it as being as great an insult to accuse me of 
offering such a bribe as it is to charge you with 
receiving it. A suborned press is my detestation. Of 
what value or force is what I have just been saying if 
I am to pay a journal to praise my acts, or to suppress 
criticism upon them ? Why, if I thought for one 
moment you would accept such a position, I would — 
pardon my freedom — spurn you from my door. No, 
go on your course without fear or irritation. Don't 
scruple to receive the grant. It is a fair equivalent 
for a corresponding appropriation of your space. I 
know the difficulty of keeping an ably conducted 
journaF afloat in so small a community, and I hold it 
to be a perfectly fair transaction that a government 
should contribute towards the maintenance of so 
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necessary an engine, even although at times that engin 
should be directed against itself. Never mind tha 
Say just what you think, Mr. Marsdin ; say it as on 



gentleman dealing with another, and I shall not onlys 
honour, but thank you. You have a mighty power inr 
your hands, my dear fellaw, a mightier in some way 
than mine. Use it honestly and well, and you ma; 
live to see the results repay you." 

This conversation has done me good, and given 



a new and much juster idea of His Excellency's aimjs 
and aspirations. I fear that I had misjudged them. 
Venom, if industriously circulated, acts, and Carper's 
repeated attacks, coarse and violent though they are, 
had undoubtedly helped to lower my estimation of 
Sir Rupert's character and policy. It is refreshing to 
have these foul mists dispelled. I shall return to my 
work stimulated and strengthened. He is quite right 
In every colonist there is a vast, though unappreciated, 
capacity of influence. The meanest among us leaves 
his trace here ; so, perhaps, in life, does everyone 
everywhere ; but here you can see the trace, and 
watch your handiwork upon the ship of state, manifest 
in its rapid up-growth, rounding lines, and strengthen- 
ing framework. 

Saturday, 



. • « . .1. 



This afternoon, being a holiday, Margaret 
and I devoted to the accounts. They were rather 
confusing, but the end of the investigation was 
visible in a balance to the bad of about £(^. I told 
Margaret she must not distress herself about this; 
that if need be we can borrow it — an idea which 
had never occurred to her before. 

"And go into debt, Mr. Marsdin, and have it 
hanging like a load round my neck all my life. How 
can I do it > '* 

" At any rate that will be better than being in Mr. 
Grobler's clutches," 

To this she assented, and after herpromise todo what- 
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ever I might advise we dismissed the subject. She is 
quite right — ^the alternative is a hateful one, but it is 
better than a sheriffs sale and a declaration of insolvency. 
I must see old Grobler before I leave, and strive to 
melt his granite heart. But perhaps he will see in me 
a successful usurper of his son's anticipated rights ? 

Why not ? Again and again the question forces 
itself upon me, with increasing force. It would be an 
easy outlet out of all difficulties, present and pro- 
spective, for I see no improvement in their prospects, 
with a diminishing school, and undiminishable ex- 
penses. Moreover, the position is an utterly abhorrent 
and false one for two such pure and high-minded 
girls to occupy. 

I am not vain enough to suppose that she would 
yield to such an arrangement on any other than 
prudential grounds. Others are dependent, in part, 
upon her ; I am George's nearest friend, and the 
inheritor, so to speak, of his rights. When I tell her 
that my love is as old as his she may possibly see 
reason to fall back upon it as a refuge from the 
wretchedness of her present life. 

All this seems exceedingly cool, calculating, and 
calm. But, in truth, I feel that the passion of three 
years ago, so rigorously repressed then, was, by the 
very act of repression, stifled, and a less ardent but 
not less faithful attachment has taken its place. 

In the afternoon I accompanied them to the band. 
Vincent played propriety. They had not been there 
for some weeks, and their appearance caused a flutter 
amongst the butterflies of colonial fashion. Several 
youngsters came up and tried to be agreeable. Mr. 
Forrester's face, as he approached, bore a confident 
smile, qualified now and then by a shade of doubt as 
he looked at the others. His Kafir was sent flying 
for chairs — people carry their own furniture with them 
on these occasions — ^and he nodded or beat time to 
the music with a delightful air of approval and self- 
satisfaction. Mrs. Bigwig was pointed out to me, on 
the other side of the circle, one of a select military 
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coterie. Margaret and Lettie at first had been admitted 
to that privileged band, but since the memorable day 
of defiance they had suffered exclusion. I strolled 
past to get a better glimpse of those aristocratic 
lineaments, and was amused by the sour and super- 
cilious glances cast at the fascinating democrats oppo- 
site. Mrs. Bigwig's grown-up daughter was sitting in 
lonely state, and even His Excellency lost little time 
in paying his respects at the Dimsdale shrine. I had 
another purpose, however. A glimpse of Robert 
hovering in the background suggested a certain stroke 
of action as being timely and expedient. He looked 
melancholy to the last degree, though his honest face 
brightened as I came in sight. 

** Come with me," I said, linking my arm in his. 

" Where ? '* he gently and dubiously asked. 

" Why, to the Dimsdales, of course. You must 
renew your intercourse there sooner or later, unless 
you wish to give up the chase as quite hopeless. It 
will he easier for you among a crowd of people." 

He feebly struggled and protested, but I bore him 
along, his face flushing and paling by turns. Nearly 
two months had passed since the fatal day. They 
did not see us as we walked towards them until we were 
close at hand. Lettie was nearest to us. She started 
on seeing who accompanied me, and turned as red as 
her lover. Out came her hand, however, with unmis- 
takable warmth ; nor were her words less hearty. 

'* Oh, Mr. Bryant, how are you } What a time it is 
since you have been to see us." 

Of course the innocent creature knew no reason 
why he should have stayed away. At any rate she 
was too wise to show it. But the ice was broken, and 
Robert's self-banishment was over. He stammered a 
good deal in his response to this greeting, but Lettie's 
unwonted deference, and Margaret's unrestrained 
warmth, soon put him at his ease. As the new-comer 
appeared to engross attention the attendant group 
soon thinned away, and we were not long in strolling 
homeward. Robert walked -in front with Margaret, 
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and I was not sorry to see in Lettie's eyes, as they 
glanced at him, something more than a common 
interest. I was just telling her in a whisper that the 
young man in front was one of the best fellows in 
Natal, when up cantered Mr. Forrester, who dis- 
mounted and walked on the other side of my fair 
companion. His influence over her is evidently con- 
siderable, and as they bandied words with each other 
a portentous cloud and silence settled upon Robert. 
The older swain, however, was dismissed at the door, 
while we two were asked within. So once again 
Bryant found himself domesticated under his en- 
slaver's roof. 

February^ 18 — . 

I was present this morning at an interesting exhi- 
bition. An embassy from the powerful Zulu nation 
is now here, and the Governor desired to impress its 
members by a display of civilised armaments. He 
asked me to attend at the camp at noon, so to the 
fort I went. There for two hours we had a military 
demonstration, small enough as to scale, but sufficiently 
imposing to strike awe and terror into the quaking 
hearts of the savage ambassadors. They had never 
before heard the " big guns," and had but a limited 
acquaintance with small arms. When the howitzer 
first belched out its smoke and thunder they all 
jumped into the air and then rolled upon the ground, 
and during the rest of the performance they kept 
their hands over their mouths in mute astonishment. 
When it was all over, the Governor, who was in full 
dress, delivered a speech, through an interpreter. He 
said that what had just been seen was but a trifle 
compared with what the mighty power of England 
could show when occasion needed it. "To our friends," 
he wound up by saying, " to our friends we are true 
and faithful. Our great Queen never deserts her 
fond and loving children. But to our foes, to those 
who disobey or affront us, we are as the thunder of 
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those guns, and they are as the smoke that it drives 
away." 

The messengers were splendid specimens of the 
savage ; tall, dignified, and brawny. In their war 
paint, bedizened by skins, feathers, and charms, they 
looked, to my eyes, a more formidable and offensive 
embodiment of hostile power than the trumpery 
carronades to whose mimic thunder we had been 
listening. Woe to Natal if her colonists have ever to 
meet these men as foe to foe! Now that the last 
echoes of the Frontier war have died away, and that 
we can say how through all the bloodshed beyond 
our borders peace reigned unbroken on our soil, the 
possibility of an outbreak seems all the more to be 
dreaded. Natal is fortunate in having her native 
affairs controlled by an official of very remarkable 
tact and quiet strength of purpose. 

Tuesday, 

My time is up, and to-morrow I return to 

the editorial stool. We have had a delightful picnic 
to-day on the brink of that magnificent waterfall at the 
Umgeni. It was got up chiefly by Mrs. Waldone, I 
believe for my benefit, and the Dimsdales, defying social 
censure, determined, at my instigation, to enjoy them- 
selves. They placed themselves under Mrs. W.'s 
escort, and we all rode out together. Twenty people, 
moderately young and happy, or disposed to be so, 
can scarcely fail to find time pass pleasantly under 
such circumstances. Mr. Forrester could not with- 
stand the temptation offered by such an excursion, and 
came, attired in immaculate riding trousers, and veil- 
bound helmet. He at once attached himself to Lettie, 
and continued by her side all the way out. Robert, 
looking disconsolate, stayed with Mrs. Waldone, while 
Margaret and I rode together. 

The Falls are sixteen miles off, so we had to start in 
good time, and the shadows were still lying very long 
athwart the fast embrowning grass, as we cantered 
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out of the streets and wound up the Town Hill, 
Stimulated by the sparkling air, the widening prospect, 
the delightful associations, I felt my heart growing 
ominously wfetrm, while in Margaret's eye there seemed 
a tenderer light, and in her tone a softer cadence, as 
though her nature, too, was attuned to sympathetic 
impulses. 

Let me confess that all through to-day I have been 
debating with myself as to whether the silence of five 
long years shall be broken. The course contemplated 
seems so natural and right that once or twice 
irretractable words have almost been uttered, but 
on each occasion another impulse, scarcely de- 
finable, but not to be overcome, has interposed a 
restraint. And now that the day is over, and our 
relations remain unchanged, a curious sense of relief 
and satisfaction causes me to ask myself whether my 
sentiments too, may not have undergone modification. 

Still it was altogether pleasant to be with her 
under such circumstances. For once we let ourselves 
talk about George, or rather she let herself listen to 
my talk about him. What a vast love that must be 
that could kindle the light which suffused her eyes 
when I dwelt upon my friend's better qualities! What 
a sacred thing seemed an affection so enduring and 
so true ! Why should I dare to tamper with it ? 

Half-way we stopped at a dirty little roadside inn, 
and drank coffee out of small basins. The proprietor 
looked scared by the gay and laughing apparition 
offered by such a party as ours, and stood watching us 
gallop over the hills until out of sight. Breakfast on 
the rocks overlooking the Falls was no mere name, and 
I notice that on these occasions, in Natal at any rate, 
the feminine appetite allows no false scruples to inter- 
fere with its gratification. 

Lettie began to show signs of exhaustion under 
Mr. Forrester's attentions. He was growing too 
ardent, and she kept glancing at Robert in a furtive 
fashion, as though wondering why he so stood aloof. 
The time was ripe for more vigorous measures. I 
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concerted a trip to the bottom of the gorge. The 
two girls, Robert and I, with certain other younger 
folk, were to form the descending party. Mrs. Waldone, 
whose comely proportions render mountaineering a 
fatiguing process, was to stay at the top. We sallied 
forth. I took Margaret's hand, as the side of the 
ravine is like a wall. Mr. Forrester sprang forward 
to pilot Lettie. She, rather petulantly, waved him 
back, saying, "Thank you, Mr. Forrester, I think 
down such a precipice I should prefer a younger 
escort. Hadn't you better stay and take care of Mrs. 
Waldone ? " After saying this her eye rested for a 
moment on Robert, who, grown suddenly bold, came 
up, seized the girl's hand, and led her swiftly down. 

The venerable swain looked dark and ominous as 
he turned aside. He had been stung on a tender 
point. To be twitted with his age — to have his agility 
doubted — to be coupled with Mrs. Waldone — and all 
this after having compromised himself with his fellow- 
dignitaries by joining the party at all — made an un- 
pardonable category of offences. Something tells me 
he will neither forgive nor forget the slight, and that 
Lettie's chances of being Mrs. Forrester are over. I 
told her as much as we rode back. Her only reply 
. was a hearty laugh. " Then I must grin and bear it," 
she said, but her face beamed with a happy brightness 
notwithstanding. 

We had a most enjoyable exploration. The Falls 
look very grand from the bottom, and the girls went 
wild with rapture amongst the ferns fringing the basin 
into which the stream tumbles. They were drenched 
by the spray, and longed to denude themselves of 
hose and shoon, so as to paddle in the cold, clear 
water. Here in the shadow of the cliff all was dim 
and cool. Birds fluttered out of their nests, built 
among shrubs clinging to the rocks. We surprised a 
large puff-adder lying asleep upon a smooth stone. 
It heard the sounds of our approach and slid silently 
away amidst the grass and weeds. In the sphere of 
blue far overhead vultures sailed and circled. I 
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thought of the picnic near Durban, and of all the 
agitation which grew out of it. How little after all 
was changed. Here was Margaret yet a maiden. 
Here was myself still her attached " old friend." 
Stalker's extinguished hopes were the only relics of 
that chequered day. Life was no less pleasant now 
than then. The ineffable fragrance which seems to a 
smitten man to -hang about the pre3ence of her he 
loves, was potent as ever around Margaret. But 
though it soothed it did not intoxicate me. She 
seemed nearer and yet more distant. As we rode 
back in the rich glow of a cloudless sunset, I found 
myself again and again debating the question — Shall 
I tell her all or not I In what other way can her 
present troubles find a satisfactory termination ? 



CHAPTER XXXII. 



A GREAT SURPRISE. 



SYDNEY MARSDIN'S JOURNAL. 

Durban, March, i8— . 

Work is very pleasant after a spell of lazi- 
ness. I was not altogether idle in Maritzburg, but the 
labour was not the ordinary drudgery of daily life, and 
I deemed it mere pastime. There is in town a 
certain humble little corn mill driven by an old horse 
dusty with the meal of years, which perpetually drones 
round and round a small and lowly shed, in which 
two stones slowly revolve. A curly boy usually 
trudges behind this venerable nag, but at times his 
place is taken by a comely girl or an ancient man. 
I feel a great sympathy for that patient mill-horse. 
We are affinities. No sooner does he complete one 
round than he has to set forth upon another. No 
sooner do I get rid of one weekly issue than I have to 
provide matter for its successor. The duty has 
become so habitual that I miss its recurrence, and it 
is still a marvel to me that one issue of The Regene- 
rator managed to crawl into the light without my 
paternal aid. 

The Illuminator has now been bombarding my 
ramparts for nearly three months, but ** we" are yet 
free from breach or damage. Two subscribers have 
deserted our ranks, but six recruits have joined them. 
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I have left the printing-office to the care of my 
compositor, who, as " foreman," now holds rule over 
a youth, the small boy, and a Kafir. Type-setting is 
to me an abhorrent pursuit. I would sooner break 
stones. Being free from care in that respect all^my 
time and thoughts are given to editorship proper; 
Mr. Carper affords me much food for rumination. His 
paper is little more than a running commentary upon 
mine. Without The Regenerator to criticise and 
abuse his occupation would be gone. He never 
suggests ; he never creates ; he never builds up. His 
function is simply that of a fault-finder. I leave him 
thereto. He is unmolested in his domain. He draws 
forth no response. The louder his outcry — the coarser 
his invective — the more profound is my silence. I 
am keeping a catalogue of all " the names " he calls 
me. His genius in inveiiting nicknames is superb. 
Dickens he has quite exhausted. From the "villainous 
Squeers" to the "hypocritical Pecksniff"; from the 
" treacherous Fagan " to the " crawling Heep," my 
name has been associated with all the scamps ideal- 
ised by the great author. Pott and Slurk were polite 
by comparison with the feats of objurgation achieved 
by my genial contemporary. 

Editorship in a young colony has its unpleasant 
points. At home writers for the press are compara- 
tively unknown. Their personality is disregarded. 
Their opinions are taken for what they are worth. 
Here I am known to all my readers. My habits, my 
friends, my circumstances are all matters of public 
notoriety. If I sneeze violently the fact is instantly 
made known in the rival office. Thus for every senti- 
ment expressed upon any great public topic a motive is 
searched for and generally found. This opinion has 
been moulded by that antipathy— this one has been 
instigated by that well-known preference. One article 
has been written to please Mr. A., another to spite 
Mr. B. If I refuse to insert a letter, as is often the case, 
on account of its indefensible scurrility, it is because 
I fear to offend so-and-so. All generous construction 
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of motive — all candid criticism of argument — all 
admission of a pure regard for the public weal — on 
the part of an opponent seemed banned elements in 
the conduct of discussion here. 

But I like the work nevertheless, and I mean to 
stick by it, for I see its fruits and can trace its out- 
growth. Social life in Durban is fast settling down into 
concrete forms. The age of institutions has set in. Men 
arebandingtogether and uniting to achieve co-operative 
ends. A bank is now projected — or rather two banks 
are ; for no sooner was the prospectus of the Bank of 
Maritzburg out, than that of the Bank of South-East 
Africa appeared. There is really only room for one 
such institution, and it will be interesting to note 
which " stays " the longest. The opposition is good 
for me, as it promotes advertising, and I have applied 
for shares in both, the amount of the calls being 
deducted from my own claim against each under- 
taking. Hitherto every man has been his owii banker, 
and has found his strong room in his own cash-box. 
Were robbers common this plan would have its perils, 
but burglars are an unknown race in this land of 
barbarism. Though surrounded by heathen and 
savages, men leave their boxes full of coin exposed 
to the cupidity of any commonplace thief. Happily 
in Durban the " civilised Kafir " element is not promi- 
nent. The progressive influences of European example 
have not yet suggested to the pagan mind the 
advantages to be gained by breaking the eighth 
commandment. 

Bad news comes to me from Benvale. Mr. Boden 
nas spent his last penny and something more upon 
his sugar-making enterprise, and is now stopped in 
his operations for want of means. Bankrupt he 
will never be, as he proceeds upon the very safe 
principle of owing no man anything. If he cannot 
pay for a thing he does without it. Hunger, he 
says, is preferable to debt. In this case I believe 
his enthusiasm so far got the better of his judgment 
. that he did borrow a pound or two of Mr. Joffins to 
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pay his Kafir's wages with. This trifling loan now 
makes him miserable. The sugar he succeeded in 
making was only enough for his own household 
purposes. It brought no grist to the mill. Mean- 
while he wants labour to keep bis young plantation 
clean, and to clear some more ground for next 
season's planting. In this strait he refuses to buy 
even the necessaries of life ; and Charlie writes 
me in great distress concerning what he fears are 
the sufferings of Mrs. Boden and her daughter. The 
old fellow is so testy and proud that we dare not offer 
to help him. The pressure will soon pass over, as he 
has a fine crop of maize coming on, and it will be 
ready for sale in a month. 

Mr. Joffins too has had his troubles. A new 
<iisease, supposed to be lung-sickness, is beginning 
to play havoc in the colony, and it has appeared in 
Benvale, among his cattle. He rode to town the other 
day to procure some medicine, and of course gave 
me a call. I was absorbed in the business of proof- 
reading when his gaunt figure darkened the humble 
doorway. With slow and reverential steps, and head 
uncovered, he approached, and returned with solemn 
emphasis my hearty greeting :— 

" Well, to be sure, Mr. Marsding, to see a heditor 
at work in his shirt-sleeves is a sight as I never hoped 
to witness. The press, Mr. Marsding, is a great 
power — it is a mighty power — it is — it is a stupen- 
dous power-^and them that wields it have a great — a 
wery great responsibility." 

Here he paused and eyed me gravely, as though 
wondering whether I was equal to the situation. 

"But, Mr. Marsding, the press can't do everything. 
It can't cure, it can't kill, it can't stop the pestilence, 
it can't keep my cattle from dying. This is an 
extraordinary country, Sir. It has always a bad 
side turning up. 'Ere am I, who a month ago had 
as 'ealthy a 'erd as man could wish, with not ten 
sound beasts left among the lot. You may puff the 
place up as you like, Mr. Marsding, but fac's is fac's, 
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and a main may toil and toil and toil, and the breath 
of a night takes all his savings from him." 

I expressed due regret, and assumed that he would 
at last carry out his threat of returning to the place 
from whence he came — that sweet town Leeds. He 
gazed in astonishment at me, as though no word 
of complaint had ever crossed his lips, and then burst 
out in yet more impressive accents : — 

" Leave Nay-tal, Sir, leave Nay-tal, never ! What 
am I 'ere for — ^what is my wife working her life out 
for — if we are to be blown backwards and forwards, like 
a feather } Me go to Leeds again ? Not, Sir, if John 
Joffins knows it Why, what can I get there, Mr. 
Marsding, in comparison with my farm ? How could 
I potter away in my old shop after being used to 
the free life of a farmer ? Why, I wouldn*t leave 
Benvale if every beast I possess was rotting there, 
and I 'adn*t a hacre of corn or harr}Toot to my 
name." 

This confession of attachment was all I wanted to 
elicit. People are ever abusing me for over-colouring 
the place and its prospects. Mr. Carper writes of 
** the rosy-hued fictions of our youthful and gushing 
contemporary." My simple aim is to state the 
absolute truth without favour or malice, and I gcner* 
ally find that men wha croak 13re Joffins arc the first 
t& find fkalt vn& yoat if yau dwcU i^oathe dark side 
of things^ 

Life in a colony is like life all over the worid— 
an affair of ups and downs — of gains and losses — 
of successes and failures — of hope and depcession. 
There is no paradise, as some- Amk^ugon earth. Not 
without reason ha^ the ktcably^ o£ Eden never been 
discoverable. We were told by Cfiiisehroftk that NataT 
was nearer paradise than any land on earth. He«L 
many of us have not fownd^it to be nearer purgatory f 
Emigrants too often part with thek common sense 
when they part from Old England. They isiagine 
that henceforth there will be for them under these 
southern suns and tropic skies, neither suffering, nor 
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Starvation, nor pain, nor toil, nor sorrow — naught but 
abundance, bright sunshine, and a life of ease — a life 
which will be like that of the Lotus eaters, and that all 
the laws and obligations whereby our human existence 
is weighted and restricted will, like fetters from the 
freed felon, be knocked away from their being. 

What a mean and wretched expectation this is after 
all ! One feels a greater contempt for mankind after 
regarding man's dislike to work and all its penalties. 
I don*t think that colonists — here at any rate — have 
to work harder than they would have to do at home. 
I am sure indeed that they have not. I firmly believe 
that most of them work much more easily and with 
less stress of effort — less wear and tear of mind or 
body— than their countrymen in England. But that 
in this young country where we are all as yet but 
feeling our way, there is much, immensely much, to 
learn, and that that lesson has to be taught by the 
hard experience of loss and disappointment, are too 
apparent truths. 

Everything around us is new, raw, and unfamiliar. 
The seasons are inverted — the vegetation is strange — 
the soil and its requirements differ from all that we 
have known. English farmers bring their home notions 
of agriculture to bear upon a set of conditions wholly 
diverse from what they have been accustomed to. 
Tradesmen and deskmen begin life anew in occupa- 
tions about which they are completely ignorant. 
Both set down the inevitable failures that await them 
to the country — not to their own inexperience or 
igporance. And thus it comes to pass that uncon- 
sidering minds indite foolish and inconsiderate letters, 
which find their way into print at home, and daunt 
many a hesitating will from a life which seems so 
fraught with penalty and disaster. 

I comforted Mr. Joffins as best I could, and gave 
him a hint that has reached me concerning inoculation 
as a cure for pleuro-pneumonia. After a lunch with 
me at Huggins*s he became more resigned and com- 
niunicative. Charlie, he says, is going on bravely^ 
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while poor Staines is astonishing himself. " The way 
that young man does shout to the oxen when he's 
driving them, would cheer your heart, Mr. Marsding." 
An innocent vent for superfluous energy, truly. 

February y i8— . 

... I have had a note from Margaret. Her 
plight is not much improved since my visit. One or 
two new scholars have turned up, but Mr. Grobler still 
threatens legal action for the recovery of his dues. I 
shall have to remind him that persecution may be 
carried too far, if he persists in his demands. Lettie 
and Robert seem to be on hopeful terms, and I by 
no means despair of seeing those two young people 
bound by a lifelong partnership. Mr. Forrester has, it 
seems, quietly retired from the scene. Lettie*s snub- 
bing at the Falls, combined with the * sarcastic con- 
gratulations of his official friends, have proved too 
much for his dignity. A great peril has thus been 
escaped, as circumstances concurred to make his 
chance of success far better than any friend of 
Robert could have wished. 

The elder Dimsdales have only just had an inkling 
of their second daughter's possible prospects. Mr. 
Dimsdale's treatment of the subject surprises me. He 
is astonished that any daughter of his should give the 
slightest encouragement to a man old enough to be 
her father. He has a horror of ill-assorted matches. 
To see youth linked to age is one of the most 
pitiable spectacles that life presents. And so on. 
I am quietly sounding Robert's praises, and gilding 
his prospects, with a view to probable eventualities. 

But I must not be sanguine. Cautious though I 
am reputed to be, my whole life in Natal has been a 
rebuke to over-confidence. How many plans I have 
seen shattered on the brink of achievement ! Even 
this new idea which has got hold of my mind, and 
which it is fast becoming a point of duty to carry out, 
itiay never touch realisation. I am content to let it 
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evolve itself, and shrink from precipitating a crisis 
by any hasty announcement or declaration. Surely 
a life of isolation must be dulling to the passions, and 
deadening to the instincts that are common to most 
men. . . . 

March, i8 — . 

... A great, a wonderful, may I not say an awful 
thing, has happened ! Again my vain and feeble plans 
have been shivered just as they were shaping them- 
selves towards maturity and fulfilment. 

This morning as I lay in bed the report of a large 
gun apprised the town that " the mail had arrived. " 
This is our great monthly event, and I lost no time in 
rising to do it honour, and in riding to the landing- 
place to hear the news. We have been expecting the 
new Bishop by this steamer, and many good church- 
men were on their way to the Point also. 

The morning-air was exquisitely fresh after last 
night's storm. The heavy thunder-clouds were still 
piled up like distant Alps behind the bush-clad Bluff. 
The leaves of the forest sparkled with sunlit dew, while 
the birds were jubilant with delight in the uprisen 
day. A soft and delicious air stole about one*s brow. 
When we emerged from the winding and shadowy 
road, the bay, with the hilFs shadow thrown dark 
across it, stretched in unspeakable repose before us. 
The one or two vessels in port rested in perfect 
immobility upon its surface, their forms and rigging 
were mirrored below ; so also were the boats around. 

We clambered up to the Port Office, beyond which 
spreading far into infinity lay the unthrobbing ocean. 
A line of surf curled slowly and lazily, as though 
just aroused out of slumber, along the beach. Far 
away northward the dark African coast trended until 
lost in space. In the foreground the dark lines of the 
little steamer — laden with all her store of news and 
letters, our one link with the great world — rested 
peacefully upon the sea. 
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I linger over these prefatory impressions, parti 
because they are ineffaceably associated with th 
event in store, partly because I feel it wrong t 
narrate over-hastily an event so marvellous an 
strange. 

The steamer was to cross the bar in about an houir; 
when the tide would be at its height We whiled 
away the intervening time with local gossip. As the 
smoke began to curl from the funnel of the ship we 
all gazed again upon her, and watched her steam 
gently towards the bar, and then vigorously over it, 
with intense interest. She grounded for about two 
minutes upon the sandbank, and excitement for a few 
moments ran high, but then, ere the fact was com- 
prehended, she was forging ahead again, past the 
white heave of the bar, in under the shadow of the 
Bluff, and in five minutes was safely at anchor close 
by us within a stone*s-throw of the shore. 

Off we went, an eager and merry boat-load. The 
tall commanding form of the new prelate was visible, 
in his episcopal frock and leggings, upon the poop. 
Up went our hats, and a ringing cheer was our English 
welcome of the English bishop to African soil. He 
lifted his hat from his broad brow and smiled, a sweet, 
paternal smile, pleased beyond doubt by our filial 
greeting. 

There were the usual salutations on board. The 
beaming face of the captain was cordial as ever, while 
between those who met as friends there were warmer 
greetings. Two churchwardens somewhat awkwardly 
made themselves known to the bishop, who soon put 
them at their ease, and himself in their keeping. 

Captain Penny gave me his usual bundle of Cape 
papers to digest before the regular mail was delivered. 
I opened one and glanced over its columns in vain 
quest of any special items. I opened another, and in 
a minute or two let it fall with a sense of faintness 
altogether new and strange. For a moment the ship 
seemed reeling — the people on deck dancing — the 
water below rushing up to the sky, and the sky 
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rushing down upon us all ! This is what I read, but 
before copying it here — in this the faithful record of 
my life — let me thank thee, O God and Father, who 
hast thus dealt so kindly with Thy servant. 

"News from Namaqu aland.— By the Annie, 
which arrived yesterday from Walvisch Bay, we have 
news that Messrs. Copeman, Smith, Fysh, and Linton 
had arrived there from the far interior. The last- 
named gentleman had travelled from Natal by the way 
of Lake Ngami, and must be the same person whose 
death from fever was reported in the Natal papers as 
having taken place a year ago. He and the rest were 
in good health, and had had a most interesting and 
successful hunting expedition. They were to leave 
for this port a day or two after the Annie left." 

George yet alive ! My friend, companion, and 
brother, given back to me from the dead ! That 
warm, noble nature still in strong and active life; 
Margaret's faithful lover yet able to win and wear her I 
I dare not write of it ! 

I seem scarcely to know myself, so much of the 
woman has this great joy discovered in me. Doubtless 
there is real efficacy in tears, for I feel pained by the 
effort to repress them. When I had regained my 
senses again — they clean went for a few minutes — 
the people about were eager to know what tidings 
had so visibly affected my unimpassioned self. I told 
them. George was known to several, and his resur- 
rection was hailed with delight. Captain Penny 
insisted upon our going below and drinking success 
and quick return to the long-lost traveller. The 
event is surely too sacred to be made the occa- 
sion for a revel, but I drank deep to my old friend 
nevertheless. 

A few hours later the mail was delivered and a 
budget of letters from George himself was placed in 
my hands. I have glanced over but not read them. 
Complete perusal is a treat in store. I wanted to be 
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assured that he was well, and, praised be God, so he -^^ac 
But a deep dejection appears to have settled ujr ^Jfi 
him. His regrets at losing Margaret have develop:=i=:>e( 
amongst the gloomy influences of the wilderness i«^ i^to 
a morbid melancholy and self-reproachfulness. S 'T/// 
abundant gleams of the old George flash forth, 2Lnd 
give assurance that a cure is possible. One cure onl^ 
will prove effectual, and that, I fondly hope, is not 
beyond attainment. 

Restless and anxious to get out of myself I strolled 
down this evening to the Dimsdales. They were 
both seated under the verandah of the little felt 
cottage where they are solving in a marvellous 
manner the problem of how to live upon nothing 
a year. Poverty has done Mr. Dimsdale amazing 
good. It has softened and humbled his nature. Mr. 
Boden it soured and irritated ; not so with him. For 
some time past I have detected symptoms of a 
growing desire to be on good terms with his daughter, 
but no notice has been taken by any one of these signs 
of returning sanity. 

They were seated, as I say, grave but not unhappy, 
side by side. Two of the boys were digging in the 
little garden, where a few modest beds of beans, 
lettuce, and cabbages, do much to eke out the 
domestic income. Mrs. Dimsdale was stitching as 
usual. She too has gained common sense and lost 
eccentricity, as the result of adverse experience. Their 
greeting was warm as ever. After a few common- 
places I told them the news. 

Mr. Dimsdale's face rewarded study. Interest, 
curiosity, eagerness, astonishment, and then joy, were 
successively written there. Scarcely had I done when 
he jumped up, seized my hand, and shook it warmly. 

"Marsdin, I congratulate you. I congratulate 
myself. It is hardly conceivable. I can't realise it. 
Dear, dear ! George alive, and Margaret not married ! 
My dear, I always believed in that young man. 
When we first met him I felt drawn towards him. 
His faults were the faults of youth, and he has been 
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bitterly punished for them. The world was too 
harsh with him — there's no doubt about it. And 
we shall soon have him amongst us again. Why, it's 
like a dream— a dream." 

It is no discredit to the worthy man that his glasses 
needed to be wiped several times during the first few 
minutes. Suffering had taught him wholesome lessons 
and — as it seemed — blotted out many recollections. 
His own treatment of George was forgotten. His 
estrangement from Margaret was the consequence of 
his reverses, not the result of his anger. George, he 
knew, was now rich, and probably steady. A more 
desirable son-in-law was not within reach. No 
wonder that his soul yearned over the coming prodi- 
gal, and that he hailed the prospect of his reappear- 
ance with such fervent satisfaction. 

Mrs. Dimsdale would have fainted a year ago at 
such startling tidings. Instead of doing aught so 
foolish now she calmly wept. She is a mother as 
well as a wife, and the thought that her girls will be 
given back to her maternal arms must be consoling. 

I have already assumed, as a matter of course, that 
family affairs will go back to their old footing. George 
being faithful, Margaret true, and the parents willing, 
what else remains but matrimony ? Surely this time 
the prospect is not phantom-drawn. 

To-morrow I shall convey the glad tidings by letter 
to her who is mostly concerned in them. I approach 
this pleasant responsibility without one grain of self- 
regret. My own individuality for the time is merged 
in that of George. His happiness is my own. 



CHAPTER XXXIII. 



OUT OF SIGHT. 



From the voluminous memoranda written by Linton 
on his travels it is vain trying to give any connected 
extracts. . They have no direct bearing upon the lives 
and labours of our settlers. It will be enough to 
give a few characteristic sketches of his progress 
through the western wilderness. , 



He is slowly recovering from an attack of fever at 
the small Dutch township of Potschefstroom. With 
returning health come renewed hopes and revived 
resolves. He will go back and show himself a 
changed man. Then letters reach him from Natal. 
He is told that Margaret is on the point of marrying 
Mr. Stalker. Down he sinks again into the depths of 
fever and despair, and in that condition he moves 
away. A party of hunters is going northward as far 
as the "great lake," the inland sea of Ngami, lately 
discovered by Livingstone, the missionary, and Oswell, 
the trader. Sickly and weak he passes out of sight, 
and is soon reported to be dead. 

A long and wearisome journey follows. They 
travel over parched deserts and are racked by thirst. 
They follow a trackless course, guided only by the 
compass and the uncertain stories of lying natives. 
Mirage blinds and betrays them ; windstorms lay 
their waggons prostrate; day by day and week by 
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week they drive on over the bleak, burnt, and un- 
ending plains. 

At times the landscape changes somewhat. Adark 
line marks the distance. Dots on the horizon take 
the shapes of trees. The ground undulates, then 
breaks, and amidst a sprinkling of mimosa-bush a 
watercourse opens out before them. There are scat- 
tered pools of brackish water amongst its rocks, and 
here man and beast fall prostrate in maddening lust 
of drink. The usual consequences of such excess 
ensue. Sores and sickness break out, and here by 
the side of these precious pools they await the coming 
of the rains. 



At last clouds gather; little by little they grow denser 
and more dense, until amidst the splendours and 
terrors of a tropical storm, they open their windows 
and flood the, earth. Henceforward the journey gets 
easier. A less arid country is reached. Mounds grow 
into hillocks, and hillocks are succeeded by hills. 
Rivers sometimes bar their way, but large game being 
plentiful the travellers are reckless of delay. 

Then the lake is reached. The shores are flat and 
reedy, and broad streams flow into its waters. Natives 
swarm all round, and for the first time in his African 
experiences George meets with canoes. Passing round 
to the north they find a powerful chieftain holding rule, 
and propitiate his goodwill by the present of a red 
blanket, a common clasp-knife, and a cube of to- 
baccow Among these people of kindly sympathies and 
strange habits weeks of sojourn slip by. The hunters' 
stsse^bave long since vanished, and for food and 
drfnk they are^ 6«peadent upon their allies and their 
gjins. Many a night does George pass in a canoe 
upon the wzter, slKK>tmg wildfowl, and thinking sad 
thoughts as the skiff* glides over the star-laden boiom 
of the lake, as the wild waterfowl wheel over htm 
uttering ghastFy cfies» or as the monotonous chaunt of 
native revellers is borne unto his ear. 
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These moonlight lake-vigils produce more fever, 
and George is again an invalid. This time he is under 
the shelter of a hut provided for him by the chief, and 
his only healing ministers are the native doctors. His 
companions return towards Natal, unable to wait 
longer for him, and he feels utterly alone. None 
but black faces surround his mat ; none but savage 
voices reach his ear. In the wanderings of his mind 
he fancies himself in the nether sphere, and the rude 
savages who wait upon him become the attendant 
spirits of a future state. Then again his visions 
change, anjl he imagines that civilisation is. a mis- 
nomer — that barbarism is the true ideal of bliss — 
that heaven is the realm of heathenism, and that 
the spirits of the departed pass into the forms of 
naked beings as black and as benevolent as these. 

They cure him, or at any rate his fever leaves him, 
and he gradually regains a large measure of strength. 
Hunters arrive from the West Coast and persuade him 
to return with them. Careless whither he goes, so 
long as he gets distraction and sport, he agrees to 
join the party, and with a sore heart he says good- 
bye to the simple savages who through so many days 
have been his kindly hosts and who are now, at the 
moment of parting, his lamenting friends. 



Another devious journey across the western desert 
The track follows a less dreary country than that 
traversed in the east. The travellers are in the very 
home of African sport. Giraffes sail along, over- 
topping the mimosas, and browsing on the spreading 
fig-trees. Elephants haunt the jungle, and lions often 
roar by their path. George has more than one hair- 
breadth escape, but in sheer indifference to life, he 
goes scatheless through all danger. Once he takes 
refuge up a tree, and spends the night there until 
rescued : two infuriated buffaloes keeping watch below. 
Again, he is overtaken by a gigantic elephant, and 
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only saves himself by falling under the creature's belly. 
His waggon s6on gets filled with skins and ivory, 
and palled by overmuch destruction, he longs for a 
spell of peace. 

As the coast is neared they pass a region infested 
by Bushmen. These tiny marauders hover about the 
waggons, and at night send poisoned arrows amongst 
the cattle. George finds one sticking in the canvas 
close by his head, and tests the efficacy of its deadly 
sting by slaying a captured wolf with it. One night 
he and the others feign security and lie in ambush. 
Down the elfin robbers come — true imps of darkness. 
They seize some cattle, and are preparing to destroy 
whatever unconscious slumberers may be safely 
within killing reach, when a fatal volley pours 
forth upon them. Six are left dead by the waggons ; 
the rest decamp and are never seen again. One 
little lad is wounded and taken possession of by 
George, and to this day he lives, a memorial of the 
power of mercy. 



The long wanderings are over. George has done what 
no white man before had even so much as attempted. 
He has crossed the southern continent from sea to 
sea. He had said good-bye to Margaret by the 
Indian Ocean ; he now finds himself gazing over the 
Atlantic in wondering solicitude about her fate. 
Nearly two years ago he saw the sun rise over the 
sea with a bitter heart He now watches it set behind 
another sea with a tired but not exhausted spirit. He 
finds great rest, relief, and pleasure in the tedious 
voyaging of the brig he is passing southward in. He 
is sick 'of sport, weary of adventure. He longs for 
his kind. His thoughts fly back five years to those 
happy and careless days when he last sailed those 
seas in company with Margaret on the Bristol. 

** This evening," he once writes, " as darkness fell, 
the tall flattened bulk of Table Mountain was clear in 



i 
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sight ahead. We shall be in port to-morrow. What 
news will await me there ? Eighteen months seem an 
eternity to be without intelligence of one's people. 
Shall I hear anything of herf But what right have I 
to expect it } She is lost to me for ever, and beyond 
redemption. And yet they might have given me 
another chance. How dare they say there were no 
possibilities of amendment in one so young and in- 
experienced } But I was a fool, and it is sad to think 
that hundreds of such fools are doing exactly the same 
things, and running precisely the same course, in all 
parts of the world. 

" I am once again beginning a new chapter of life. 
In a few weeks, or even days, I may be moving 
northward towards the old home. Africa is hateful 
to me under present circumstances. I will put an 
ocean between us. There, in England at any rate, 
are hearts that have not forgotten me. If I could 
only persuade Sydney to join me, the idea would have 
at least a semblance of happiness about it." 



George's first day In Capetown was a new experi- 
ence. He landed at midday, amidst rain and under 
cloud. The clamour of the boatmen and the coolies 
about the landing-place confused and stunned him. 
So long had he been lost amongst the desolate wilds, 
that to his unaccustomed senses the sights and sounds 
of the quiet little half-Eastern, half-Dutchified, city 
burst upon him in their feeble uproar and mild 
discord like the rush of a full-blown civilisation. He 
took refuge in the nearest hotel, and found solace in 
the refreshment of a bath and the sustenance of a 
hearty meal. His clothes had long ago gone the way 
of all such trappings in the desert, and a day elapsed 
before he felt clad decently enough to venture out 
amongst his own kind and order. He experienced rare 
enjoyment in his first dinner at the hotel table. It was 
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like renewing his youth and linking himself once 
again to the associations of the past. For months 
and years he had been amongst men whose only talk 
was of the chase, or amongst savages whose topics 
were all barbarian. He now sate at the long table, 
watching the pale countenances o£ the other guests, 
and listening to their discussion of' unfamiliar subjects, 
with pleasurable wonder. 

When dinner was over, he went out upon the stoep 
or terrace. Lo, a transformation ! The rain had 
ceased, the clouds had vanished. A bright moon 
shone splendidly in a sapphire sky, and high above 
him, walling out the south, rose the pale flanks of 
Table Mountain. He was* not the first whb had thus 
been startled by the sudden apparition of this majestic 
bulwark of the south world. It rises so sharply from 
the sea that the town barely finds room to lie along 
its base, and its brow soars up to such an overshadow- 
ing height that you/ instinctively wonder whether one 
day it may not fall over and bury the people at its 
feet beneath its shivering rocks. 

The next morning was spent by George in 'the 
Public News Room. There he found files of* Tkt 
Regenerator^ and to their perusal he devoted himself. 
He wanted, and yet feared, to find one announcement 
— that of Margaret's marriage. His quest was of 
course in vain. Many references he read to "our 
esteemed magistrate," and his face darkened at the 
name, but none which spoke of that functionary's 
matrimonial felicity met his eye. At last be came to 
the disclosure of his own death, alluded to in Sydney's 
most touching phraseology. Something in the para- 
graph caused him to look at the imprint of the paper, 
and there he saw for the first time that his friend had 
succeeded Mr. Boden in the editorial chair. 

Doubtless it is a strange sensation — that which stirs 
you on reading the record of your own dissolution. 
For a moment George felt doubtful of his existence, 
so plainly, though so tenderly told, was the story of his 
end. Had he really escaped death in the interior ? 

C C 
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Was it his actual self that sate there reading? He 
got up, went to a mirror at the end of the room, and 
scanned his features. He addressed a word or two to 
the custodian, and recognised the identity of his own 
tones. Then he sate down again and resumed his 
studies. The Regenerator had new interest now that 
his friend spoke through it He read all the editorials 
and travelled over the whole field of political debate 
at Natal. Still no fugitive paragraph set his mind at 
rest by assuring him that Margaret was irrevocably 
another's. 

Gradually his eye, tiring of the smaller type, wan- 
dered off to the advertisements, as liberally displayed, 
in regard to type, as such announcements usually are 
in colonial journals. He found that Huggins's was still 
flourishing, but that it had formidable rivals. He 
found frequent declarations that '^Messrs. Dimsdale 
and Co." were " selling off," though to what end he 
could not fathom. Then all at once his eye seized and 
comprehended at a glance this item of information \-^ 

" The Misses Dimsdale inform parents and others 
that they will open their new Educational Establish- 
ment in Maritzburg, on the ist of September next." 

Here was a revelation and a change. She was not 
Stalker's wife, nor was it likely that she intended to 
be, after making such an arrangement. He had been 
misinformed. The news of her marriage was as false 
as the tidings of his death. She was free, and the 
world had still some hope and life some purpose. 

It was with difficulty that he could constrain himself 
to read the rest of the papers. His eye skimmed them 
all in quest of any other references to the cherished 
name, and in one of the last, dated January, he found 
another brief notice stating that " Miss Dimsdale's 
Seminary would reopen after the Christmas holidays 
on January 29," and that there were openings for one 
or two boarders. Having read this he rushed forth. 
His heart was flooded by the eager tide of love and 
hope, forcibly held in for years. All his being felt 
aglow with rekindled passion. The huge mountain 
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no longer frowned and loomed, but stood transfigured 
in rosy light. Do something he must, be it in voice or 
movement ; so he tore along the main street as though 
walking for a wager. He sped past the sleepy-looking 
stores, past the old yellow church, into the cool and 
dim seclusion of the oak avenues by the Gardens, and on 
through the upper sections of the town. On he strode, 
regardless of the steep incline where the road winds 
around " the Kloof ; " on, until shut in between Table 
Mountain and the Lion's Rump, with Capetown lying 
like a chessboard behind him, and the illimitable sea 
chafing upon the rocks far below in front, he dashed 
down to where the lazy breakers foamed and surged, 
and in contention with their sportive fury he spent 
the suffocating passions of his heart. 



C C 2 



CHAPTER XXXIV. 



A GLEAM THROUGH THE DEPTHS. 

A HOT wind had blown all day in Maritzburg. When 
the townspeople woke that morning, early and un- 
refreshed, they were conscious that a day, perhaps two 
days, of suffering had to be borne. Doors were 
slamming, tiles were falling, all the signs and con- 
sequences of a gale were audible around. Out of 
doors a scorching blast blew in violent gusts from the 
north. Far from the equatorial deserts this breeze 
had come, charged seemingly with the heat of all the 
tropics. Paper curled up, book-covers bent, water 
grew warm, the hair crackled, the skin shrivelled, the 
throat became parched. No refuge from the direful 
visitor could be found. It worked its way through 
every chink and cranny, bearing with it fine red dust 
One longed for the depths of some clammy dungeon 
far underground, within whose granite walls a spell of 
respite might be gained. 

Margaret, like all her neighbours, had been sorely 
tried in temper during the day. No more irritating 
work could be imagined at such a time than the 
teaching of impracticable children. And Margaret's 
pupils were peculiarly impracticable. Whether it was 
the weather, or their stupidity, or her own incapacity 
to teach, she dared not consider ; the melancholy 
fact remained that they only seemed capable of for- 
getting at once whatever they had learnt, and of 
learning as little as it was possible for a young head 
to master. 
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That afternoon she had received a dunning letter 
from one of her creditors. The amount was small, but 
the applicant was poor and urgent, and he surmised 
that the most exigent of her creditors would be the 
likeliest to get prompt payment from the young 
schoolmistress. She had counted over her store of 
coin, and found it came to £3 i$s. exactly, something 
less than the sum demanded of her. Several of her 
pupils were yet unpaid for, but she found it much 
less easy to collect money than to spent it How to 
meet her liabilities unless others paid what they owed 
her she knew not. Robert had suggested the law's 
tender processes, but that, she said, might cost her 
the few pupils that remained. For some weeks she 
had been striving to cut down the house expenses. 
Nancy had been sent away; and the two girls be- 
tween them, helped by a kitchen Kafir, did the 
work of the house. Boarders were no longer taken 
in, as they entailed too heavy a domestic outlay. 
Margaret and Lettie by themselves could pinch and 
screw without injustice to others or exposure to the 
world. 

Care, trouble, anxiety, want and utter weariness were 
all telling upon Margaret Alas for her ! she felt a 
great loathing for her work. Her soul revolted against 
the mechanic drudgery of such unfruitful and thankless 
tuition. Age was coming upon her before its time, 
even as the cares of life had ingulfed her prematurely. 
The lightsome Lettie was growing quiet and care- 
worn, though her more elastic nature found scope for 
happiness as soon as lessons were over and the 
scholars had dispersed. She was regarded as the 
disciplinarian of the school, and it must be confessed 
that her rule was somewhat Draconian. To-day 
** thimble pie " had been bountifully administered by 
her, but indeed, the misery of the heat was such 
that even personal chastisement was welcomed by 
her victims as a relief and a diversion. 

The sisters were sitting dejectedly over their frugal 
tea — eating bread without butter — a scarce and dear 
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article just then — and regaling themselves with some 
home-grown radishes by way of relish. For the 
fiftieth time, but more languidly than usual, Margaret 
had wondered what was to come of it all, and where 
this dreary life was to end. Lettie had probably her 
own ideas about the future, and did not find the out- 
look so very hopeless. But to Margaret it appeared 
that no break in the dull round of hard experience 
was possible. 

There was a knock at the door, and Lettie, glad of 
any movement, rose to respond. A horseman stood, 
dismounted, without. He had been asked by Mr. 
Marsdin to deliver a letter to Miss Dimsdale, and had 
lost no time in fulfilling his mission. He had 
anticipated the course of post by at least two 
days. 

Lettie thanked him, shut the door upon him and the 
yet burning wind, and handed the letter to Margaret. 
Here at any rate was an incident out of the common 
course. The communication must be important which 
justified despatch by a special messenger. The sisters, 
wishful to make the most of their little distraction, 
indulged in speculations as to " what it could be." Both 
agreed in this : — *' Papa has got an appointment" 
That was just then their lurking hope, and Mar- 
garet's ultimate dependency. She was quite ready 
to be reconciled. If needful she would even put pride 
on one side, and make the first advance. After all 
he was her father, and her duty was towards him. 
Bitter experience had taught her the value of filial 
relationships. 

They drew near the candle, and Margaret opened 
the letter. Its first words ran thus : — 

" I know not in what manner to begin this letter and 
prepare you for the tidings I have to communicate. 
Ere you proceed let me implore you to summon up 
all the fortitude which I know your brave nature 
to possess in rare measure. Prepare for intelligence as 
strange as it is overpowering. Prepare to thank God, 
as I know you will do, for His great love and mercy 
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in permitting this supreme joy to come upon us. And 
now I will begin with my story " 

Margaret could go no further. Her eyes were 
blinded, her form was quivering, her heart was beating 
wildly beneath the light and the tumult of this yet 
unknown disclosure. It was as though a great stone 
had been rolled back from the sepulchre of her hopes, 
and she paused in tremulous suspense, fearful, yet 
intensely longing, to witness the emerging spectre. A 
few silent and solemn moments passed before she 
gasped out — 

" Read on, Lettie. Tell me, is it — is it about — 
George ?'* 

The name, unutteredfor long, came almost inaudibly 
from her lips. Lettie continued to read and nodded 
assent In lower tones yet Margaret asked— 

« Is—he— alive still i " 

Marsdin's story was not told over-briefly, and a 
minute sped on before the sister, her own face white, 
her own bright eyes full of wonder, said, "Yes," 
and, putting her arms round the other's neck, they 
both wept as though grief rather than joy had come 
upon them. 

Sydney's letter was read, not once, but twenty times 
that night He told the tale fully and minutely and 
tenderly, as though the telling of it were a great 
delight George's letters he kept back until the first 
shock of astonishment should be past He did, however, 
describe his visit to Mr. Dimsdale, and he emphasized 
the satisfaction with which that gentleman received 
the tidings. 

** He is ready, I see clearly, to welcome George 
to his heart as the future husband of his daughter." 

Margaret's face clouded and her heart chilled as 
she read these words. A presentiment all at once 
possessed her that though George had come back to 
life he had not come back to her. All through that 
unquiet night, as she tossed unsleepful on her bed, 
this idea grew more definite and oppressive. With the 
return of day it gained in vividness and force, until 
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all the joy of George's reappearance vanished beneath 
the sense of loss. It was not likely, she argued with 
herself, that any man's love would survive the treat- 
ment his had met after so long a separation and such 
dark experiences. A morbid conviction that George 
had risen from his bed of fever cured of his passion 
as well as of his malady, more and more absorbed 
her. Sydney- had asked her to write, immediately, 
a few lines for him to inclose to George. She must 
at once give effect to her belief, heart-breaking though 
it was to her, and she wrote back thus : — 

" I entreat you, my dear friend, to be perfectly 
silent about me to George. I know well what he is — the 
soul of honour — and he would put all his own feelings 
to one side, natural as they are and must be, if he 
fancied I still considered that I had any hold over 
him. Remember, Mr. Marsdin, how he was dismissed, 
spurned, I may say, and ask yourself whether his pride 
would not forbid any renewal of the old relationship. 
As you value my friendship, you must yield to my 
wishes in the matter." 

She was weak and morbid. Work and worry had 
unstrung her, and made her irrationally sensitive. 
When the body is jaded and the mind exhausted by 
anxieties, the judgment suffers also, and it need not 
cause surprise that for once Margaret's womanly 
instincts were at fault. Still, though she had resigned 
herself to sacrifice, life had manifestly changed to her. 
The future was no longer blank and dark, though she 
strove to make it appear so. An unseen companion- 
ship was ever near her, and unconscious thoughts of 
George alive and ennobled, brought many a smile to 
her lip, and a fresh brightness to her eye. 

Meanwhile Sydney lost no time in preparing a full 
budget of news to meet George at Capetown. He 
sketched out from his journal a long historical account 
of affairs in general during the last eighteen months. 
He described Stalker's rejection, Margaret's scholastic 
troubles, Lettie's triumphs, and Robert's blighted 
hopes. He obeyed the injunctions given him only in so 
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far as to avoid any actual reference to the unimpaired 
condition of Margaret's affections. 

Other cares also engrossed him just now. The 
sugar-growing enterprise at Benvale had so attracted 
his interest that every penny he could spare had gone 
to help Mr. Boden, who was now brought to a stand- 
still by want of means. His appliances were quite 
inadequate to work off the large crop of cane which 
would be ready to crush in August. He wanted to 
send to the neighbouring island of Mauritius for a 
small second-hand mill, but to do so needed capital, 
and that was precisely the commodity in which Natal 
was most deficient just then. In the great lull that 
had come upon it, the colony found itself denuded of 
both credit and coin. Every mail brought word of 
untold accumulations of unproductive English capital 
vainly seeking openings for investment. But here, 
in this virgin land, a paltry;^ 500 could not be obtained 
for the establishment of an industry which might en- 
rich thousands and represent millions sterling. And 
without a mill all the cane that had been cultivated 
would go for naught, and the dearly-earned money 
spent in its production would be wasted. 

Mr. Joffins, too, was still suffering from the ravages 
of lung sickness amongst his cattle. Inoculation had 
partly succeeded, but the loss nevertheless was great. 
Charlie wrote that several of Marsdin's beasts had 
also been carried off. So the tale of struggle and 
disappointment in that little settlement was not yet 
ended. Brave hearts were still needed, and naught but 
stubborn hopes would nerve the colonists to prevail 
against these calamities. 

From such depressing considerations the warfare 
waged between the rival papers gave pleasant dis- 
traction. Sydney strove hard to emulate the London 
standard of editorial conduct, and sought to be 
sarcastic and cutting without being rude and dis- 
courteous. His opponent had no such scruples. He 
gloried in strong language. Epithets were the staple 
of his mental diet. A spade he called a spade, except 
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when he stigmatised it as a shovel. Many a time has 
Sydney seized his pen and committed to paper a string 
of similar invectives. To write these gave him keen 
pleasure for the moment; they eased his mind and 
isoothed his temper. Invariably the morning after 
they were torn up, and a milder strain adopted. 
Carper would probably have relished the racier 
style; and made his antagonist's moderation an 
excuse for new outbursts of abuse. 



CHAPTER XXXV. 



REUNION. 



SYDNEY MARSDIN'S JOURNAL. 

April, iS — . 

The night is far advanced, but I cannot rest Over- 
much joy and excitement have driven sleep away. 
This is a day of days henceforth in my calendar. 
Let the whitest of stones set it aside as sacred to 
brotherhood and friendship and thankfulness. George, 
my friend and brother, is again by my side. I have 
gripped his hand, looked into his eye, felt his arm. 
He is flesh and blood, and no phantom. A mocking 
dream has not misled me. The playfellow of my 
boyhood, the companion of my manhood, may yet be 
the friend of my old age. God grant it. 

The steamer arrived yesterday, but as the sea was 
rough, there was no communication until to-day. 
During the interval I lived at the Point, or at the 
Bluff. I went over there, and climbing to the top 
prevailed upon the old signalman to ask " Is Linton 
on board } " Thinking that a little editorial pressure 
might bring about an enlargement of his narrow 
stipend, he complied, and to my intense delight a 
response in the affirmative soon fluttered from the 
steamer's masthead. There she lay, almost at our feet. 
We could see the tiny figures crawling about her 
deck, but could not distinguish them. I waved hat 
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and handkerchief, and elicited a like dumb salutation 
from so many persons on board, that George's 
particular identity was undiscoverable. 

Old V. gave me a shakedown for the night, so I 
did not return to town. After dark I sate on the 
brink of the headland, watching the vessel's lights as 
they rose and sank in the waves, and watching, too, 
the long lines of phosphorescent flash shivering upon 
the rocks below. The sea at such times is an apt 
companion. Its never-ceasing tones speak of past, 
present, and to come. They carry your thoughts far 
into the future — far as these seas themselves stretch 
in blank profundity to the southward. 

Tossing sleeplessly far into the night, I slept later 
in the morning than I intended, and to my great 
chagrin missed the first outgoing boat, which left with 
the peep of dawn. There was nothing left to do but 
to make speed over to the landing-place, to be ready 
there at any rate, to give greeting to the wanderer. 

Three weary hours were those which ensued ere 
the laden boat set sail again for the bar and the inner 
bay. She bounded over the foaming breakers as 
though eager to give friend to friend, and was soon 
gliding quietly through the smooth water of the Bluff 
channel. 

Then we ranged ourselves along the little stone 
jetty as she bent in again, and with shortened sail 
came towards us. Her deck was crowded with pas- 
sengers, many of them wearing black hats and coats 
of broadcloth, significant of recent departure from old 
England. Not amongst these spick-and-span forms 
I looked for my friend. Two years in the desert 
must, I knew, have bronzed, bearded, and roughened 
him. Possibly he might be changed past recognition. 

On the boat came ; her sail dropped down, her 
head came to. Then all at once I saw him ; standing 
by the mast, a tall, straight figure, broader than when 
he left, but lean and somewhat wasted. He stood 
bareheaded, as though in welcome to the place and 
all it held. His brown hair was thinner than of yore. 
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and a short crisp beard curled about the face we had 
known so fair, so boyish, and so smooth. As for the 
rest I could see nothing, for a great mist fell across 
my eyes, as with a ringing cry he shouted out my 
name in the old familiar tones, and jumping first to 
shore seized me by the neck and kissed me on both 
cheeks. 

What the bystanders thought of this demonstration 
I know not, and care naught We cold-blooded 
Englishmen too often put the fetters on our feelings, 
and keep back the impulse which had best have play. 
Not often does it chance to man thus to have given 
back from the dead one who has been what George 
is to me — friend, brother, sister, and wife. How dear 
he is I never knew until that moment of restoration. 
When he linked his arm in mine, and we drew aside 
beyond the throng, I felt, for the first time in my life, 
overweighted with emotion. For a minute or two I 
could neither smile nor speak. He was the first to 
do so. It used to be otherwise, and if any senti- 
mental impulses were at work, he alone was the subject 
of them. 

Of what followed it is needless to speak here. The 
ground to traverse was so wide and divergent, that that 
first conversation was disjointed and fragmentary. 
My letters had apprised him of the leading incidents 
of life here, and his had given me a general idea of 
his own experiences. He soon set me at rest about 
Margaret. 

"And now, old fellow, talk to me about Margaret,'* 
he said, when I had rambled over a variety of events 
and people likely to have an interest for him. He 
spake the words under his breath, and with hesitation, 
as though fearing to face the response. 

" Oh, she's very well, but sadly bothered about her 
affairs, as I wrote you." 

His eyes sparkled, and his hand clenched, as he 
replied, — 

" Yes, Sydney, yes, and it's horrible that it should 
be so; but what about her feelings towards me.^ 
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You must know that's what I want to learn, and why 

then are you so dead silent about it ? " 

I did my best to obey her injunctions and to evade 

a reply. But he pressed me closer and closer, until, 

pinning me in between himself and the bush, in his 

old impetuous way, he said, in tones that were stem 

though earnest — 

" No, Sydney, it won't do. This equivocation must 

have a reason. Tell me, now, yes or no, what I have 

been waiting all this weary time to hear. Does she 

love me still or not ? " 

His eyes looked straight into mine, and his tall 
form heaved and stiffened until I felt a pigmy by his 

side. For the first time it flashed across me that this 
George I had to deal with was no longer the eager, 

plastic youth of old times, but a man, strong, resolute, 

and decisive, with a will moulded into forceful form 
by suffering and experience. It was vain to withstand 

him further. He must have the truth. 

" Well, George, if you will drag the truth from me, 
though I promised not to mention the subject to you, 
I have no alternative but to say that I believe she 
loves you more than ever." 

He knew I spake truly unto him, and with a great 
sigh he turned away. His eye was moist, and his 
voice was husky for some short time after. 

All this took place in the bush road as we stepped 
out townward. A dozen horses had been placed at 
George's disposal, but he preferred the walk up, as 
giving us an opportunity for a quiet chat. After my 
last disclosure it was useless to approach any other 
topic ; and I had to give a faithful and particular 
account of all Margaret's vicissitudes and struggles 
in Maritzburg. I regret to say that at certain points 
of the narrative I was arrested by an outburst of 
profane expletives. Had Mrs. Bigwig been within 
reach, I fear me that the lover's indignation would 
have overcome the man's gallantry, while as to the 
whole tribe of Groblers, a terrible tale of retribution 
was already being reckoned up against them. 
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Our entry into Durban was demonstrative. As we 
emerged from the narrow side path into the open 
road, our progress was stayed every instant by groups 
of welcoming townspeople. Huggins's customers 
always attend upon the mail-steamer*s arrival, and 
one or two of them recognised an old chum in 
George. He received their greetings somewhat grimly, 
saying to me that had he known less of them in the 
past and seen more of his true friends, he might not 
have wasted two of the best years of his life. 

*' Not that I deem them wasted, either. They have 
made me desperately wise, Syd ; I never thought it 
was in me to acquire so rational a habit of lookiner at 
things." ^ 

The Dimsdales live near the entrance of the town. 
George's arrival had been known much earlier in the 
day. I was not surprised, therefore, to see the squat, 
portly figure of our elderly friend standing at his 
gate, and looking curiously down the road. When 
we were fairly in view, he trotted quickly forward, 
with hands outstretched, seized both George's with 
ardent vehemence, and exclaimed — 

" Welcome, thrice welcome, George, to Natal. This 
IS a pleasure I had despaired of. You little know 
how we have lamented, my dear boy, over your 
supposed death. But * all's well that end's well,' and 
you certainly never looked better in your life. Mr. 
Marsdin, I congratulate you on your old friend's 
return. How delighted dear Margaret will be ! " 

These last words almost upset George's equanimity, 
and they certainly disturbed mine. One could stand 
his cool ignoring of the past, and amusing resumption 
of the old relationship. But that he should deli- 
berately make his proud-spirited daughter a partici- 
pant in his smallness was more than either of us 
could brook. 

However, George accepted the situation as he found 
it, and without any reference to or involvement of 
Margaret, took it for granted that all had been for- 
given and forgotten. As the possessor of ;£" 10,000 he 
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had no choice but to be generous, even to the testy 
father who had done so much to mar his own happi- 
ness and to wreck his child's life. Mrs. Dimsdale's 
pale face and tearful welcome helped to extinguish 
all resentful thoughts, George's return seemed to 
signify to her the restoration of the daughters whose 
loving intercourse she so sorely missed, while for his 
own sake she rejoiced over his escape from so many 
dangers. Then there were the children, with eyes 
like their sister's, and hearts whose innocence was 
strangely refreshing after so long a sojourn amongst 
rough and hardened men. We lingered there until the 
evening was far advanced, and only reached these, 
my solitary quarters, in time for a companionable 
smoke and another long talk. 

Maritzburg, Aprily i8— . 

George could not rest more than a day in Durban. 
' He longed to obliterate the interval of separation, to 
put an end to Margaret's troubles, or at any rate to 
share and mitigate them. I had time to send a line 
in anticipation, saying that George had arrived, and 
bidding her expect us at any moment. 

We had a delightful ride up. Autumnal coolness 
already tempers the air. The grassy hills wear a 
russet hue, and upon some of the trees the leaves 
hang in scarlet or golden glory. George was en- 
chanted with the beauty of everything. After the 
scathing dreariness of the western deserts, Natal 
looks like Paradise ; so he says, and as he has found 
his Eve amidst its charms, I suppose he is right 

What a night of felicity we passed at the Half-way 
Inn amongst the hills! My holiday had been snatched 
from editorial cares so suddenly, that it was all the 
more enjoyable. George's company, too, had not yet 
lost its novelty ; and through the floodgates of con- 
versation the stream still flowed uninterruptedly. He 
has so matured and ripened — his thoughts are cast 
in so set and solid a mould — that this friend of mine 
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has become in a higher degree than I ever deemed 
probable, though I knew it to be possible, a noble^ 
self-reliant, and calmly-judging man. 

We rode into Maritzburg about noon. Mrs. 
Waldone gave us a rapturous greeting. Womanly 
sympathy and curiosity were quivering in every line. 
She furtively scanned George from head to foot, and: 
nodded her approval to me behind his back. I had. 
told George all about her friendliness to the Dimsdales, 
and the results thereof He at once was a warm, 
partisan of the maligned lady, and was deferential to » 
her as to a princess. Then with lunch came Robert, 
with a bearing very different in its bright contented— 
nessfrom that he wore last January. In the old days 
George was wont to regard him with some degree of 
good-natured contempt, as a "steady old muff," but 
he grasped the other's hand now with a warmth which 
spoke of both attachment and appreciation. 

I purposely held back from going to the Dimsdales. 
until after school hours. George's impatience was all 
but uncontrollable. As four o'clock came, I pointed 
out to him the scholars dispersing homeward. He 
laughed and then frowned at them, murmuring 
between his teeth, *' What an infernal shame ! " 

Half an hour later I made a prefatory visit. Mar- 
garet was dreamily touching the piano, with the halfi 
door open, when I knocked. She looked round with* 
a quick, half-frightened glance, and gazed beyond me 
as though expecting to see another face there. I 
soon told her that we had arrived, and that George 
would come by and by, at such time as she might be 
ready to receive him. 

Her fair cheek flushed and paled in quick transi- 
tion. She rose and then sat down again. She looked 
at me appealingly — with a face full of inexpressible 
pathos — tried to speak, but could not. I took a seat 
by her and held her hand. The poor girl is thoroughly 
broken down with the vexations and troubles of her 
life. A careworn shadow is already fixing itself upon 
her brow, and the saddest look of weariness sometimes 

D D 
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lingers in her eye. A hot summer, combined with 
school drudgery and money annoyances, have sapped 
her strength, and tried her endurance to the uttermost 
It is well that George has come to life again. 

I need not describe our interview. She wept much 
but said little. I said naught about George's feelings 
towards her, though she must have hungered for a 
word. He should be his own spokesman. She called 
him " Mr. Linton," with a painful effort, and did her 
best to refer to him as to an indifferent person. But 
her miseries are over and her brave and noble heart 
has found a haven of rest at last. 

George was all eager for news when I returned, and 
on hearing that Margaret looked jaded and ill, the 
profoundest pity overcast his face. He said little 
more after that, and dinner was but a form to him. 

Dusk had fallen when we set forth. Vincent had 
found us out, full of boyish gladness to see his "hero" 
back again. The lad has always been George's 
staunch champion and admirer, and hung about him 
now with amusing adoration. I gave him and Robert 
a hint to keep out of the way for the next hour, 
and went on with George to the home of the waiting 
girl. 

I felt his strong arm tremble in mine as we paced 
down the middle of the street. When once he spoke 
his voice was husky with emotion. His manhood 
was being sorely tested. More than two years had 
passed since he parted from Margaret in Durban. 
How many ordinary men's lives of sickness, peril, 
and adventure he has lived through since then ? 

The half door was still open; and Lettie was 
visible at the piano, in a dim glow of candlelight. 
No one else was to be seen. I stepped forward and 
spoke to the girl, telling her that George was at hand. 
She sprang forward and greeted him, pointing at the 
same time to the. schoolroom, which opened into the 
little parlour. " Go in," I whispered, " and God bless 
you both." He stepped through the open door and 
was lost to our sight. There was a moment of perfect 
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pause ; then a long low cry, and then a confused 
murmur of sobs and caresses. I could see it all with 
my mind's eye — her weak form striving to keep erect, 
her tremulous face trying to keep calm, her poor 
affectation of friendship — and then, under the magic 
of his presence, the two fond hearts finding each other 
again. 

Lettie, for once subdued, sank weeping into a chair. 
As for me, I went forth into the night again, and 
paced under the stars with a heart full — yes, I can 
most sincerely write it — of unspeakable thankfulness 
and unqualified joy. 

Half an hour later, having picked up the boys, I 
approached the house once more. Margaret, George, 
and Lettie were now gathered in the schoolroom, 
with its wretched suggestion of weary hours written 
on the hard rude benches, and on walls adorned with 
slates, maps, and alphabet sheets. But the two 
central figures transformed the prosaic surroundings. 
Margaret sate in her seat at the head of the bare 
table, and George sate at the corner, with her hand 
clasped in hiis, and his eyes rooted upon her coun- 
tenance. She drew back her hand as we came in, 
and blushed with the glow of happiness untold. We 
were all very talkative and merry, though exceedingly 
inconsequential in our violent efforts to put them at 
their ease. Robert was not long in fastening upon 
Lettie, and Vincent resumed his vigorous cross-ques- 
tioning of George. I spoke a word or two to Margaret, 
asking whether she thought George altered or im- 
proved. She looked up, smiling, at me and then at 
him, but the task of answering was too much for her, 
and she passed out of the room. It seemed good for 
all parties that there should be an end of excitement 
for this day, so I brought my friend off by force. 
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CHAPTER XXXVI. 

DURBAN BEHOLDS A WEDDING. 
SYDNEY MARSDIN'S JOURNAL, 

* Durban, May^ i8— . 

Once more I have parted from my friend — ^and mine 
as he has been he will never be again. Somehow I 
feel lonelier to-night than I felt when L believed that 
his bones were lying in a distant desert grave, lonelier 
than when I said good-bye to him in the far-o^ 
wilderness, or than when I kept my solitary vigils at 
Benvale. Marriage mars friendship ; so men say, and 
there is probably much truth in the saying. 

It is barely a month since George returned, but 
what a change has passed over the aspect of affairs 
since then ! Margaret's troubles all ended, her debts 
paid, her school closed. Mrs. Bigwig rebuked, Grobler 
chastised. 

Let me recall that scene. Fain would I have stood 
between George and his righteous vengeance but he 
was not to be appeased. The morning after his 
restoration to Margaret he insisted upon visiting the 
offensive baker and wiping out all scores. Fear- 
ing the issue, I accompanied him, both as a witness 
and as a restraint. 

Grobler was on his stoep as usual. George at once 
strode up to him, wrath stirring in every muscle, and 
demanded — " Pray is your name Grobler } " He said 
it was, and he looked astonished. 
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"And pray are you the man who has been perse- 
cuting Miss Dimsdale ? " 

Grobler was not altogether clear as to the meaning 
of the lengthy verb, but accepting it as synonymous 
with '* prosecuting," a legal process he was profession- 
ally familiar with as a tradesman, he said : 

" Ah, yes, I shall prosecute that girl if she do not 
pay me my account" 

George shook with rage on hearing his future 
wife thus familiarly referred to. I pressed his arm, 
and whispered caution, when he chokingly asked — 

"And pray what is the amount of your d d 

account ? " 

Mr. Grobler was not a man of delicate perceptions, 
or he might have resented this style of address, but 
he stertorously replied : 

" Well, if you want to pay it I may tell you that it 
is twenty-one pound." 

"Twenty-one pounds. Please take notice, Sydney, 
that I pay this fellow the sum total of his infernal 
claim." 

I suggested that a receipt was desirable. 

" All right, be quick with it then ; " and he stood 
there quivering and snorting, while Grobler, content 
to be bullied so long as he got paid, waddled into 
the house, and from thence into the adjacent 
shop, whence he presently emerged with a smeared 
and blotted receipt in his hand. This he handed to 
George who, snatched it from him and crushed it into 
his pocket. Then with his temper running loose, the 
yet hot-headed lover shouted out : 

"Now tell me, you grovelling hound, what you 
meant by your damnably, cowardly, and wicked 
treatment of a harmless girl like Miss Dimsdale." 

" Dat harmless girl— why she " But I. won't 

write what followed. Long before his ignorant and 
coarse brutality had fully expressed itself George had 
struck him back upon his bench and administered a 
few stinging lashes upon the fleshy rotundity of his 
person. Grobler bawled out in plaintive deprecation, 
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and the baker's assistant, armed with a rolling-pin, came 
rushing to the rescue. Miss Grobler, who had prob- 
ably been gloating over George's manly graces from 
the vantage ground of a neighbouring window, darted 
screaming out. The scene threatened to become 
ludicrous, and I dragged the assailant away. A few 
hours later he was deeply penitent for his assault, and 
reproached himself with cowardice in having laid 
violent hands on a man older than himself. Grobler 
had his revenge, and summoned George, who let the 
case take its course, pleaded guilty under great provo- 
cation, and expressed sorrow for having in anger 
been betrayed into conduct so extreme. He was 
fined £2, but received a very mild reprimand, the 
facts of the case being well enough known all over 
Maritzburg. 

This misadventure was the means of hurrying on the 
marriage, as George said that nothing short of a wife's 
restraining influences would prevent such outbursts. 
There was nothing to hinder the fulfilment of his 
wishes. Continuance of school-life was out of the 
question. The Dimsdale household has still to be 
conducted on such a scale of economy as anywhere 
else would be impracticable. Moreover, it is necessary 
that he make all speed home, as matters connected 
with his father's property require his presence in 
England. 

Now that the excitement connected with these 
events are overpast we shall be wofuUy dull. George's 
presence during the last month has been a continual 
exhilaration. He has shared my quarters, and confided 
to me all his joys. Every night he has poured out his 
psalm of thanksgiving over his goddess. Once or 
twice I have taken him to Huggins's, but he expressed 
disgust with its familiar felicities, and soon dragged 
me back again. On one occasion we took Mr. Dims- 
dale with us, and dined in the same room, and at the 
same table, which figured in that leonine episode of 
the vanished days. After dinner, when warm with 
enthusiasm, George reminded his guest and future 
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father of that tragic scene, and avowed his overpower- 
ing contrition. Mr. Dimsdale accepted the allusion 
in a benignant spirit ; laughed over the remembrance 
of the incident, and said he thanked God, he did 
indeed, now, that it had occurred, because it had been 
the means indirectly of bringing out into full view all 
the estimable, and he might say noble, qualities of 
his dear young friend and soon to be son-in-law. It 
was charming and affecting. Tears stood in the good 
man's eyes as he spake these sentiments, and tenderly 
squeezed the hand he had once spurned with so much 
stern parental fury. 

And all is over now. Mr. Dimsdale's house, during 
the interval, has been pervaded by many evidences 
of millinery, although the scantiness of his purse 
rendered the provision of a trousseau no light or easy 
undertaking. George would fain have prevented any 
provision of the kind, but I persuaded him not to 
seek to deprive Mrs. Dimsdale of this little feminine 
occupation. 

These May mornings in Africa are like the May 
mornings at home, only brighter and more balmy. 
George and I rose before sunrise and had our last 
bachelor walk together, down to the outer beach, there 
to splash and invigorate ourselves amongst the tumb- 
ling breakers. A gentle breeze blew off the land, and 
the sea was smooth. George's last ocean bathe hadi 
been amongst the rollers of the Atlantic on the 
western shore. 

Breakfast being over we Adonised at leisure, and I 
took a flying glimpse at my letters. George, in his wed- 
ding garments, looked as fine a specimen of the young 
English gentleman as the most exacting Anglophilist 
could desire. At ten we started for the schoolroom in 
which the Anglican communion still finds, refuge. A 
new church is going up, but its walls are not yet 
roofed in. 

Durban seemed to wear a gayer air than usual, but 
this might be the flattering deceit of imagination. 
From the one or two flagstaffs in town a cloud of 
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gaudy bunting fluttered bravely. As we trudged 
through the sand, past the shanties, brick stores, and 
whitewashed cottages which form the aggregate of our 
township, people nodded kindly, and some called out 
their congratulations. A happy-family kind of character 
still pervades the community, and folks can afford to 
be friendly and unconstrained without being stigma- 
tized as unconventional. 

The large, shady room, surrounded with a veranda 
and filled with benches, was already occupied by an 
expectant throng. We had halted at a favourite 
hostelry in the vicinity, and been fortified by a mild 
stimulant. George's courage was ebbing fast, and a 
palpable tremor passed across my more phl^miatic 
self. The other men had preferred to accompany the 
. bridal party, and as we are not bound by ceremonial 
red tape in the colonies, this breach of usage was 
permitted. 

A hum was- audible throughout the building as we 
entered and took out places upon the front benches. 
His lordship, the Bishop, was in his place, with worthy 
Mr. Jay by his side. This is the first occasion of the 
kind upon which the new prelate has been asked to 
officiate, and his episcopal presence is popularly con- 
sidered to have added eclat to the ceremony. He 
spoke a few kindly words to both of us during the 
.interval which followed. 

At last the bridal procession arrived. Such a thing 
as a wheeled vehicle drawn by horses is unknown in 
Durban, and an ox waggon had to do duty for the 
usual carriages. Its white tent had been adorned by 
evergreens and flowers to such an extent that it looked 
like a travelling arbour. But the fairest flowers were 
within. At least a dozen officious chairs were in 
waiting to help the outcoming of the precious freight. 

First came Mr. Dimsdale, whose timid footsteps 
stood as much in need of assistance as any of the 
younger folks. Then emerged his wife, all twitching 
with nervous excitement, and arrayed in a celebrated 
grey satin, one of her relics of the old time. Lettie 
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and Annie Boden followed, with the two small sisters 
behind them — a bewitching quartette, as Robert and 
Charlie seemed to the fullest extent aware. These 
youths were got up in a prodigious manner. The 
first had evidently exhausted all the resources of the 
Maritzburg tailors in preparing his garments, while 
Charlie's immaculate white trousers and waistcoat 
spoke very plainly of Mrs. JofBns's famous laundress- 
craft. 

Then came forth "the bride," Margaret the good 
and fair, sweet as a violet and rosy as the young dawn. 
There was a rare soft composure about her, suggestive 
of infinite content and happiness. Like her sisters, 
clad in the simplest but whitest of fabrics, and wear- 
ing none but nature's flowers about her, she and they 
could not have looked more charming, or as much so, 
had all the wealth of London and skill of Paris been 
spent over their adornment. A large group of spec- 
tators had gathered in the street and formed a line on 
either side, between which we passed into the building. 
It was a modest enough procession, and I daresay £$ 
would have covered the cost of ail the millinery 
visible on the occasion, but no truer or happier bridal 
was ever smiled upon by the sun. 

It was my place by right to take charge of Lettie, 
the chief bridesmaid, but Robert's face strove so vainly 
to express resignation under the arrangement, when I 
mentioned it to him, that I forbore to press my con- 
ventional privileges. So as we passed out again, the 
ceremony over, the vows audibly exchanged, as though 
both sides wished the world to understand that each 
was willing, I gave my arm to Mrs. Dimsdale. And 
why not ? Have I not renounced the world of youth, 
with all its sentimental vanities, and determined 
henceforth to live an old bachelor and die an old 
fogey ? All through to-day the past has seemed to 
be drifting — drifting away — carrying on new destinies 
into new spheres out of my reach and ken, leaving 
me stranded high and dry upon the arid Ararat of 
self. All around me the atoms of life are finding 
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their affinities. I alone have to smile under the doom 
of isolation. 

Saving certain passages which might almost put 
a Kafir to the blush, the marriage service is a noble 
composition, and it was beautifully rendered by the 
Bishop, whose Saul-like form and leonine head looked 
in excellent keeping with his ringing tones as he 
pronounced the benediction. They twain had clearly 
no thought save for the ceremony so long as it lasted, 
and this self-absorption led to a remark, overheard by 
me as we passed out, that "there was little nonsense 
about either of them." 

In due course they were all packed into the waggon 
again, George included. The small boys cheered, the 
long whip cracked, the driver shrieked, and back 
through the heavy sands the clumsy vehicle crawled. 
Mr. Dimsdale and I walked, and were pointed and 
gazed at as chief actors in the recent spectacle. As 
the little man talked in glowing terms of his new 
relative, and hinted at the help he hoped he would be 
to the family, he little guessed that I bore in my 
pocket a letter which rendered th# possibility of such 
help a matter of small concern. . Yet so it was. 
Amidst my budget that morning was a note from the 
Governor, written in his own generous style, asking 
me to convey his congratulations to the happy couple, 
and to hand a note inclosed to " Mrs. Linton." " It 
contains the notification of her father's appointment 
to the new office of Chief Purveyor, and it will, I 
think, be to her the most welcome wedding gift I could 
lay at the feet of one so fair and good." 

We reached the cottage in time to receive them. 
In handing Margaret out and leading her within, a 
duty I had bespoken from George, I gave her the 
letter and told her what it meant. For the first time 
that day her brown eyes moistened. His Excellency 
had judged her well. It removed all sadness at leaving 
home to know that those she left there would be free 
from want 

Within, in the little parlour, was spread out a 
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wedding feast. Its only striking feature was the 
bride-cake, a marvellous work of art by Mrs. Joffins. 
Two Kafirs had borne it in from Benvale, and every 
beholder agreed that nothing like it had been seen in 
Natal before. 

We were a small but merry party. Mr. Dimsdale's 
face, after he emerged from the bedroom where his 
daughter at first took refuge, bore an agonized look of 
repression. You could see he was charged with tidings 
which he longed to impart, but voluntarily could not. 
The Bishop and Mr. Jay were both present, with the 
latter's wife, and that was all. Mr. Stalker was asked as 
an old friend of the family," but declined attendance 
for reasons you will well understand." He bore no 
malice, however, and begged Margaret's acceptance of 
a watch and chain as " a token of past regards and 
future good wishes." Peace to his matrimonial manes. 
I feel that his association with our personal history is 
another page of the past turned down. I wonder if 
he feels as content to-day as I do. 

There were one or two speeches of the usual flavour. 
The Bishop, in touching terms, proposed the health of 
*< George and Margaret." " Bride and bridegroom " 
in such a circle would sound, he felt, cold and formal. 
So to " George and Margaret " we drank, with many 
a hope and blessing. I, for one, strove to put all my 
heart, such as it is, in the words and in my eyes, as I 
toasted my friend and his wife. Of his reply little 
can be said, as the dear old fellow palpably and com- 
pletely broke down. That he had the neatest little 
speech prepared I knew well, but as he told me after- 
wards, he no sooner got upon his legs, with his wife's 
gentle head bent by his side, than such waves of 
recollection surged upon him from the Bristol, from 
Benvale, from Muggins's, and from the far-off deserts, 
that all immediate and definite remembrance was 
swept away, and all he could do was to ejaculate, 
"Thanks, thanks." He was wofully self-disgusted 
about it, but not one of us thought the less of him 
for the rush of feeling. Mr. Dimsdale was not so 
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easily overwhelmed when he arose in response to my 
proposal of "the parents." In faultless periods he 
proclaimed his delight at the day's event, spoke of 
George as having at all times enjoyed his highest 
esteem, dwelt upon his deeds of hei^oism in the 
wilderness, and wound up by saying, " While, lastly, 
if aught could crown the gratification I feel with this 
day's proceedings it is the fact which I am permitted to 
disclose, that Her Majesty's Representative has been 
pleased to summon me to the very important office, now 
about to be created, of Chief Purveyor in this colony. 
My friends,'* he went on to add with real feeling, " I 
have made money in Natal, and I have lost it. I have 
known comparative opulence and extreme poverty 
here, but I have not found that the friends who 
gathered round me under the one condition deserted 
me during the other." 

Then came the usual fun with the young people, 
and Charlie's smooth face blushed more visibly even 
than Annie's, while he stumbled through his boyish 
response. An hour ' later, and we all discharged a 
volley of old boots after the wedded pair as they sped 
on horseback towards Benvale. They are to occupy 
my old quarters, while Charlie enjoys a week or two's 
holiday. 

Fair she looked and gallant he, as they rode away. 
The afternoon sun made an aureole of her brown 
locks as she smiled a farewell. So, in the freshness of 
their young life and the strength of their tested love, 
they passed into the western brightness and left me, at 
any rate, very lonely. 



CHAPTER XXXVII. 



PARTING GLIMPSES. 



We have reached a 'period in the lives of the 
struggling settlers of whose experiences these papers 
supply some brief record. Whatever more might be 
told concerning them cannot be told now or here. 
Henceforward before the slowly-advancing colony a 
wider life, a more definite social prospect, will spread. 
Its days of extreme infancy are over. A community 
has been formed with conditions of its own, and some 
forecast of the future is not altogether impossible. 

But ere we part from Benvale and its settlers a 
passing glimpse at the latter may better enable us to 
apprehend the destiny which awaits them. Three 
weeks after the wedding, George's friends gathered 
thick around him. Lettie went to join her sister. 
Sydney went to see his friend. Robert went to accom- 
pany his brother. i^Ir. Dimsdalewastoo much engrossed 
by new official cares to venture so far, while his wife 
was too timid to brave the terrors of such a journey. 

Four years of the white man's presence have left 
abundant traces on Benvale. Twenty different home* 
steads scattered about the vaUey, each with its fields 
and growing orchard, are a pledge that some faithful 
ones still have confidence in the soiL Several of 
these are the homes of people who landed with 
nothing but their strong arms and stubborn wills to 
help them — people who have given up poverty and 
wretchedness in England, for simplicity, and seclusion, 
but independence and plenty in Africa. They have 
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all had their ups and downs, their gains and losses, 
their successes and disappointments. Many are still 
fighting a hard fight, and living a hard life, but in no 
one case can it be said that the change has not, all 
things considered, been for the better. 

For though the necessity of endurance may be here 
the same, the conditions of the contest have changed. 
It is not a battle against unalterable circumstances, 
tyrannic convention, hopeless odds. It is a struggle 
in which the chances are all in favour of perseverance 
and contentment, and beyond which there stretches a 
boundless vista of opportunity and scope. It is not a 
contention with overwhelming obstacles, and hard 
social laws, but with the generous forces of nature, 
and the mere inexperience of man. In the clearness 
of the sky, in the brightness of the sun, in the beauty 
of the earth, in the breadth of the prospect, the new 
settler on this new land finds the symbols of hope, of 
possession, of advancement, and of possibility. 

So in his own crude way thought Mr. Joffins as he 
waited by his cottage door one sunny afternoon in 
June for his coming guests. Mrs. Joffins's hospitable 
soul was to find in the impending entertainment the 
climax of her reward for the toils of the past. She 
had set her heart upon a dinner, and a late dinner, at 
which all that was eaten and drunk should be of 
Benvale growth. This last idea was her husband's, 
not her own. He had the natural pride of a towns- 
man in displaying the proofs of his aptitude for a 
rural life. 

As the good man leant against his veranda- post 
and meditatively looked forth, he compared his sur- 
roundings with those he left in England. He re- 
membered a narrow little shop in a back street, with a 
sloppy pavement in front, and a dark parlour behind. 
These and the bedrooms above represented his world 
at that time. "And it was all rented at four pun* 
a month, with taxes and rates and what not besides," 
he muttered to himself. He saw now a snug little 
cottage of two rooms, with roses growing up the 
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poles in front, and a flower-bed or tv/o in the fore- 
ground. Behind stood his three original huts, still 
maintained, and doing duty as a spare room, a store- 
room, and a stable. The first of the three was at that 
moment the abiding place of Sydney and Robert, 
who, after a day's shooting, were preparing for the 
festal scene. He saw also a kraal full of cattle 
already fastened up for the night; many acres of 
arrow-root ground and maize-field in front, and a 
small mill-shed near the stream below. All this was 
his, free of burden or liability. No debt hung round 
his neck. No landlord snatched away half his profits. 
He was lord of his own manor, **and not a penny owing 
to anybody, or a tax to pay on anything." 

Presently, as the sun disappeared behind the distant 
table-lands, leaving the broad valley in deepening 
shadow, Mrs. Joffins, all resplendent in her traditional 
satin, appeared in the doorway, her face beaming 
with contentment notwithstanding her culinary cares. 

** Ain't they a'coming yet, Joffins ? It's getting time, 
and that turkey '11 be ready in an hour. I wouldn't 
have it overdone for a trifle. Mercy me ! to think 
that we should all be alive and kicking in spite of the 
ticks and them Kafirs. Ah, well, we never know 
what we can do till we are put to it, though after 
all it's like having your tooth pulled out, and not 
so bad as it seems. Why here's Mr. George and 
Miss Margaret " 

So they were still to Mrs. Joffins, and will be until 
the more dignified appellation is familiarised. The 
two rode up in great spirits. Matrimony seemed to 
suit both of them. It was a different Margaret, this, 
from the dejected girl discovered by George in Maritz- 
burg. It was a different George, this, from the fever- 
stricken sufferer by Ngami. Their horses had caught 
the infection of their riders' spirits, and neighed and 
pawed in unison. Then behind them there ambled up 
Mrs. Joden on the roundest and quietest old cob that 
ever bore the pigskin. Her husband trudged beside 
her, with his children and Charlie in the immediate 
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background. Last of all came John Staines and 
Alfred Bryant, who were keeping each other company 
at the hut of the last named. 

What need to describe the feast ? All Mrs. Joffins's 
art had been spent over it. All her heart was repre- 
sented in it The table seemed to tremble under the 
weight of the good things upon it All was home 
grown, with two exceptions, to which the hostess 
sadly drew attention. Salt and spice were yet beyond 
the productive powers of Benvale. Mr. Joffins pre- 
dicted that many years would not elapse ere both 
were localised in the colony — nor was he wrong. 

It was a merry party that, eating, laughing, talking, 
and drinking, under the light of Mrs. Joffins's home- 
made candles. That good creature's head began to 
turn beneath the compliments that were showered 
upon her viands. George vowed that he had two 
years* abstinence from good things to make up, and 
must be allowed to indulge himself. The young 
men who had been out all day, had come back 
charged with overpowering appetites, and played 
havoc amongst the spoils before them. Mrs. Joffins 
watched their consumptive prowess with a proud heart 
and a kindling eye, and kept ejaculating in muffled 
accents that " Never, never, in all her born days, had 
she felt so 'appy." 

Then, when for very shame all had to pause, there 
came the inevitable sequence. Mr. Joffins rose, and 
in words preternaturally lengthened out, proposed 
that they should drink Mr. and Mrs. Linton's health. 
" Feelings " he said, " were — not — to — be— controlled 
— and — his — just — then — were — overwhelming." He 
gazed benignantly around as he thus spoke, and so- 
lemnly raised his glass to his lips. How that health 
was drunk, and how all in turn shook hands with the 
blissful bridegroom, and how the men present made 
night hideous with their cheers^ let the rocks of 
Benvale say. 

George was quick enough to rise this time. He 
wished to wipe out the recollection of his previous 
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failure, and the cold shade of the episcopal presence 
was not upon him. They all marvelled at his elo- 
quence. He thanked them not once but twenty- 
times ; he indulged in autobiographical reminiscences ; 
he surveyed the Benvale of the past. Finally, in 
words resonant with emotion, he said — 

**And though we leave you for a while, we shall 
come back again. I don't mean to desert Benvale. 
I shall bring my mother and sister here to settle 
along with us all in a place to which I owe the very 
dearest, noblest, best, and most beautiful wife that 
man was ever blest with." 

This assurance and this sentiment elicited yet louder 
applause, nor was the least emphatic of those ap- 
proving tongues that of Sydney Marsdin. He had 
been very quiet, as was at all times his wont, but he 
varied somewhat from the prevailing formula, and 
burst in with a deep-toned "Amen L" 

'*And all I can say," proceeded' the irrepressible 
Benedict, " is this, that if every fellow present wants 
to know what life is, let him do as I have done, and 
marry. There's our friend Marsdin there, the best 
fellow in the world — my wife only excepted — (im- 
mense laughter) — if he was let alone he would go on 
to his day's end a wretched old bachelor. But neither 
my wife nor I mean to let him do what he likes in 
that matter, so my advice to him is — look out." 

He then went on to tell them that he proposed to 
order while in England a large and costly sugar-mill, 
and to put it up at Benvale. He felt convinced it 
would be a good investment for him as well as a great 
boon to the valley. 

The night sped on, and in due time all that had to 
go, went home. A lustrous moon shone high above 
them, and the red cliffs looked ghostly in its golden 
light; the sheen of the river was visible down the 
valley ; a crisp, frosty air invited the home-goers to 
rapid movement ; the ceaseless croaking of the frogs 
and chirping of the insects, mixed with the distant 
chants of the natives, and Africanised the scene. 

E E 
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Another glimpse ere we leave the settlers in their 
solitude. It is the night before George and Margaret's 
return to Durban, there to take ship homeward. All 
their friends of the valley have been to see them in 
their bridal retreat : some to say good-bye, others to 
arrange about the morroVs journey. It is a true 
Natalian winter night — calm, soft, bright, and ineffably 
peaceful. An utter stillness prevails — profound as 
though man and his disturbances had never yet broken 
in upon the primeval silence of the scene. The tall 
precipices are yet aglow with the sun's setting rays, 
although down here all is shade. The cascade which 
leaps into its gorge has dwindled down to the veri- 
est thread, and the stream at the back, buried in its 
ferny and palm-strewn thicket, only faintly murmurs 
as it ripples on. But the calm face of nature is 
not what we wish to picture. The living figures in 
the prospect claim our parting glance. 

There, already well on their way, mounted on burly 
steeds, are our friends the Joffinses. He is silent and 
inclined to be more sententious than usual. She is 
grave and tearful. They have no offspring of their 
own, and these young people are very dear to them. 
Land, cattle, and possessions are all well enough in 
their way, but they are poor equivalents for the hearty 
voice and the kindly eye. So, doubtless, they often 
think, with a stifled sigh over shattered hopes, buried, 
but not forgotten, in the old country. But they do 
not murmur, and Mrs. Joffins, guessing what was in 
her spouse's heart, favours him with some of her 
practical philosophy, and ends by saying, " But to be 
sure we shall now have the pleasure of expecting 
them back again." And so the good souls will 
labour, and talk, and wonder, and wait — as colonists 
are ever doing, until the months speed on, the year 
of absence ends, and the joy of welcome dawns upon 
them. 

There go the Bodens, both afoot this time, as the 
distance is but short. His step has a firm confidence 
in it, and his eye a straight outlook, which are 
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symptomatic of better times. George has sent to 
Mauritius for a small, second-hand mill, to be delivered 
in time for the oncoming sugar crop. The maize has 
all been gathered in, and yielded handsomely. There 
is corn in Egypt ; there are many shots in the locker ; 
and the quondam clergyman feels strong in body and 
light in heart. " My dear," he says, in a gush of rare 
enthusiasm, ** I feel very thankful. This is the life 
that suits me. I am not good enough for the Church, 
nor patient enough for the press, but I feel equal to 
being a good planter. Yes, things have been for the 
best," And she, the brave-hearted and true-souled 
little woman, with her earnest eyes shining forth as 
calmly as ever from beneath her smooth brow, and 
fast-whitening locks, feels her spirit so uplifted by 
her husband's words and her own strong sense of 
thankfulness, that she presses his arm and remains 
silent. 

There, too, close behind them, but sufficiently re- 
moved to be out of earshot, saunter their children, 
foremost among whom ranks Charlie. That honest 
youth is fully recognised as the husband-elect of their 
daughter. George has insisted upon making over his 
whole right and title in all the Mount Margaret 
belongings to his friend Marsdin, who in his turn has 
entered into a formal co-partnery with Charlie as the 
working manager of the estate. There are to be 
breadths of sugar planted, and other enterprises 
undertaken, and about a year hence the young col- 
onist expects to establish Annie as the mistress of 
his house and home. Nor will Benvale, Natal, or all 
South Africa contain a worthier, or a sweeter couple. 
As his lithe form and her slender little figure pass 
slowly down the bush-path and disappear, the eyes 
that watch them are conscious that the purity and 
brightness of the visible scene are lessened. 

There, sauntering in the wake of the Joffinses, 
smoking the pipe of peace, and casting the glance of 
contentment round, is our sobered friend Staines. 
John has been as steady as a judge for eight months, 
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and as the hopes of his reformation grow with every 
passing day, he may perhaps belie the experience of 
most drunkards, and become a changed man. He 
and Alfred Bryant, the trader, who inclines more and 
more towards Benvale as his years advance, are to 
open a store for the benefit of the valley, and as there 
are hosts of bead and blanket-loving Kafirs, great 
piles of corn to be got in barter, and no competitors, 
they ought to do well. 

There, rambling down towards the waterfall, are 
Robert and Lettie. They look well-pleased with 
each other's company, and, kindled by her smiles and 
his reviving hopes, he is sprightlier than was his wont 
of old. Taught by sad experience he shrinks from a 
repetition of his past precipitancy. Another year 
and he will be free to offer her a home as well as a 
heart. His profession is both popular and prosperous 
in Natal, and public opinion points to the embryo 
attorney as one of the future legal luminaries of the 
rising colony. He rejoices in the knowledge that 
Maritzburg will see the Dimsdales no more. The 
blandishments of ancient admirers there can no longer 
beguile innocent imaginations. To Lettie the recol- 
lection of her life in that town recurs as a chequered 
dream, with more of nightmare than of phantasy in 
it. Well is it for Robert that he stands forth from 
the vision in a halo of loyal truth and generosity. 
We may safely leave them to their daydreams. 

There, finally, but in our eyes most prominent, stand 
the three whose lives have been the chief subject of 
these papers. From the little veranda of Charlie's 
future home they watch the rest as they move on into 
the shadows. Margaret has her arm in George's, and 
a grave contentment overspreads her face. Sydney 
leaning against a post looks from her to the landscape 
and back to her again. Of him it may be said that 
he is prepared to return to his work with all his heart 
concentred in it, and in the public affairs of the 
colony. He has just told them that he is wedded to 
journalism and to public life. " I can't find room in 
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my heart for both wife and newspaper," he said ; " one 
or the other would suffer. Either my wife would be 
wretched or my leaders would be maudlin." Margaret 
indignantly denies the alternative, and says that the 
one would improve and exalt the other. George 
vows a great vow not to rest until his friend " can feel 
what it is to be a man and not a waif." Sydney 
avows his readiness to be converted, and leaves his 
destiny in their hands. And as his eyes go forth 
again to the violet sky of the western horizon, he 
wonders with somewhat of a longing what the future 
may have in store for him. While as for his com- 
panions, with their love all around them — their life 
outstretching far in front, and old England looming 
large in the immediate foreground — ^what need be said 
of them, but that earth seems all kindness, the skies 
all hope, and time all truth and joy. 



And here, for the present, I suspend the publi- 
cation of these papers. Enough of them has been 
given to show how, in these days of ours, English 
colonies have been formed and English states founded 
— enough to give home-abiding people a more or less 
accurate idea of what their outgoing countrymen have 
endured, and are enduring, in their far abiding-places. 
If, perchance, these pages should cast some light upon 
the outworkings of that great movement which is 
colonising with Anglo-Saxon blood, life, and energy, 
three vast continents, they will not have been given 
forth for naught. 



THE END. 
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